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Syriacus 


Introduction 
by Dorothy deF. Abrahamse 


Throughout Christian history, apocalyptic visions of the approaching 
end of time have provided a persistent and enigmatic theme for history 
and prophecy. The world of early Christianity and late Judaism, as re- 
cent scholars have emphasized, was permeated with the expectation of 
an imminent Messianic drama; the Old and New Testaments, as well as 
numerous extra-canonical works, testify to the pervasive belief that 
God was about to end the known political order.' Through prophetic 
visions the believer might be prepared to recognize the signs of the im- 
pending eschatological drama in wars, famines, invasions, and other ex- 
traordinary political events. And although the immediacy of Messianic 
expectation receded, it left its mark in a tradition of prophetic writing 
that has surfaced again and again in times of tension and adversity. 

By medieval times the belief in an imminent apocalypse had officially 
been relegated to the role of symbolic theory by the Church; as early as 
the fourth century, Augustine had declared that the Revelation of John 
was to be interpreted symbolically rather than literally, and for most of 
the Middle Ages Church councils and theologians considered only ab- 
stract eschatology to be acceptable speculation.’ Since the nineteenth 
century, however, historians have recognized that literal apocalypses did 
continue to circulate in the medieval world and that they played a fun- 
damental role in the creation of important strains of thought and leg- 

1, For a survey of recent work, see Journal for Theology and the Church, vol. 6, “Apoc- 
alypticism,” ed. Robert W. Funk, (1969); Interpretation 25, 4 (1972) (special issue de- 
voted to apocalyptic); and Bernard McGinn, “Apocalypticism in the Middle Ages; An 
Historiographical Sketch,” Medteval Studies 37 (1975), pp. 252-86. 


2. Paul Alexander, “The Medieval Legend of the Last Roman Emperor and Its Mes- 
sianic Origin,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 41 (1978), p. 13. 
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end. German historians discovered in apocalyptic literature the source 
for legends of the Antichrist, Gog and Magog, and (of particular inter- 
est for their times) the legend of a Roman Empire that would last to the 
end of time.’ More recently, scholars have seen in chiliasm the impetus 
for popular religious and political movements of the Middle Ages, and 
the existence of a strain of prophetic thought in the works of Joachim of 
Fiore and his circle has received new understanding and appreciation.* 
There can now be no doubt of the continuing importance of the es- 
chatological tradition in medieval life and thought. 

One important contribution of early studies of the legends of the Last 
Roman Emperor was the discovery that the idea was neither developed 
from general oral tradition nor taken directly from biblical themes, but 
came to the West from pseudonymous prophecies circulating in the Byz- 
antine world. As early as 1877, Gerhard von Zezschwitz announced that 
the earliest Western treatise on the end of time containing the figure of 
the Last Roman Emperor (the tenth-century Burgundian abbot Adso’s 
Libellus de ortu et tempore Antichristt) was based on a Byzantine apoc- 
alypse.* In a continuing debate over the contemporary significance of 
medieval emperor legends, other scholars at the end of the last century 
established the outlines of a medieval apocalyptic literary genre derived 
from ancient texts and lasting to the late Middle Ages, with versions 
surviving in many of the languages of Christendom. From the editions 
produced by German and Russian scholars it became clear that a body 
of Byzantine prophetic literature, created and revised within the con- 
fines of a strict form, had served as a continual bridge between ancient 
eschatology and the medieval Western world.° 

The basis of the tradition, as shown in the important studies of Ernst 
Sackur, Wilhelm Bousset, and V. M. Istrin, was a group of prophecies 
written pseudonymously in the name of Church Fathers or biblical fig- 


3. Paul Alexander, “Byzantium and the Migration of Literary Works and Motifs: The 
Legend of the Last Roman Emperor,” Medievalia et Humanistica n.s. 2 (Cleveland/Lon- 
don, 1971), pp. 47-68. Pages 49—54 describe the growth of German historical interest in 
the legend. 

4. Norman Cohn, Pursuit of the Millennium (London, 1959), and review by M. Reeves 
in Medium Aevum 28 (1959), pp. 225—29; Cohn, “Medieval Millenarism: Its Bearing on 
the Comparative Study of Millenarian Movements,” in Millennial Dreams in Action, ed. 
S. L. Thrupp (The Hague, 1962), pp. 31-43. Marjorie Reeves has produced a standard 
new account of Joachim of Fiore and his influence: see The Influence of Prophecy in the 
Later Middle Ages: A Study in Joachism (Oxford, 1969). A cooperative volume in honor 
of Marjorie Reeves, entitled Prophecy and Millenarianism, (London, 1980) includes an 
article by Professor Alexander on “The Diffusion of Medieval Apocalypses in the West 
and the Beginnings of Joachimism,” pp. 53—106. 

5. Alexander, “Migration,” pp. 52-53. 

6. Alexander, “Migration,” p. 54. 
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ures, copied and reedited time and again to respond to the urgency of 
new historical circumstances. Long before the tenth century, the form 
had developed distinctive themes and characters. Divided into sections 
of “historical” and “prophetic” events, its composition was marked by 
the author’s use of the technique of vaticinium ex eventu—an historical 
event turned into prophecy. An apocalypse thus typically began with 
a series of historical facts (the reigns of emperors, dynastic alliances, 
wars) put into the mouth of a prophet, and continued more vaguely to 
announce eschatological events at the end of time. The transition from 
history to prophecy is frequently transparent, and can serve as a guide 
to the time and place of composition.* In the early Middle Ages, pro- 
phetic works circulated in several successive guises. Sackur established 
that a medieval Latin prophecy attributed to the Tiburtine Sibyl was an 
interpolation of a late Roman text, composed as a Christian formula- 
tion of the pagan Sibylline oracle.’ In 1967, Professor Alexander pub- 
lished an edition of a Greek version of the Tiburtine Sibyl whose com- 
position he was able to place in the reign of Anastasius in the region of 
Heliopolis-Baalbek in Syria. He proposed that both texts derived from a 
lost Greek original of the late fourth century; these (and presumably 
other) versions must have been popular in the empire between the fifth 
and seventh centuries." 

In the seventh century, Sibylline prophecies were eclipsed by a new 
apocalyptic composition attributed to one Bishop Methodius of Patara 
in Lycia. Greek and Latin texts of this prophecy were published by Is- 
trin and Sackur, who recognized its importance as a new composition 
which was to dominate the genre throughout the early Middle Ages, but 
were unable to agree on its origin."' In 1931 a Hungarian Orientalist, 
Michael Kmosko, argued that the work was originally composed in Syr- 
iac, and that a manuscript in the Vatican (Cod. Vat. Syr. 58) represented 
the earliest text of the work." Sometime in the ninth century the litera- 

7. Ernst Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte und Forschungen (Halle a.d.S., 1898; reprint To- 
rino, 1963). Wilhelm Bousset, Der Antichrist in der Uberlieferung des Judentums, des 
Neuen Testaments und der alten Kirche: Ein Beitrag zur Auslegung der Apokalypse (G6t- 
tingen, 1895); V. M, Istrin, Otkrovenie Mefodiia Patarskago i Apokrificheskiia Videntia 
Daniila v Vizanttiskoi i Slaviano-Russkoi Literaturakh, in Chteniia v Imperatorskom 
Obshchestvie Istorii i Drevnostei Rossiiskikh pri Moskovskom Universitete 181 and 183 
(Moscow, 1897). 

8. Paul Alexander, “Medieval Apocalypses as Historical Sources,” American Historical 
Review 73 (1968), pp. 998-1000. 

9. Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte, p. 162. 

10. Paul Alexander, The Oracle of Baalbek: The Tiburtine Sibyl in Greek Dress, Dum- 
barton Oaks Studies 10 (Washington, D.C., 1967), pp. 41-65. 

11, Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte, pp. 53-55. 


12. Michael Kmosko, “Das Ratsel des Pseudo-Methodius,” Byzaztion 6 (1931), pp. 
273-96. 
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ture underwent another, less dramatic change, and abbreviated and in- 
terpolated versions of Pseudo-Methodius appeared as Visions of Daniel. 
It was in this form that the apocalypse must have reached Adso in tenth- 
century Burgundy."* Surviving manuscripts of these works testify to a 
continuous and copious tradition of prophecy, but extant texts do not 
tell the whole story. Apocalypses were often summarized and incorpo- 
rated into other sources for various reasons, sometimes in enough detail 
to provide clear evidence for the development of prophetic themes and 
ideas. Thus, the tenth-century emissary Liudprand of Cremona’s ac- 
count of his stay in Constantinople includes a detailed discussion of 
prophetic books shown to him by a Byzantine circle, and among the 
“edifying subjects” discussed in an encyclopedic saint’s life, the Life of 
St. Andrew the Fool, was the approach of the end of time." Finally, dis- 
parate writings which have survived as attributions to early authors ap- 
pear to be pastiches of other pieces of prophecy; for this reason they 
have been difficult to date or use. 

The sum of this evidence is a body of material of crucial importance 
in the creation and transmission of eschatological ideas for later ages. 
The figure of the Antichrist, which was to play such an important role 
in later Western speculation, was already present in the Revelation of 
John, but in these Byzantine prophecies he acquired an elaborate his- 
tory and personality. Moreover, his appearance had come to be pre- 
ceded by a detailed drama peopled by new characters: wars and inva- 
sions, in the Byzantine tradition, were to be brought to an end by the 
rise of a Last Roman Emperor, who would arise from sleep to defeat 
enemies and initiate an era of peace and rejoicing. In his time, however, 
the “unclean nations” of Gog and Magog, imprisoned by Alexander the 
Great behind the Gates of the North, would be loosed to commit abom- 
inations on the Christians. Then the Antichrist would be revealed: the 
Last Emperor would return to Jerusalem to lay his crown on Golgotha, 
return the empire to God, and so set the stage for the rule of the Anti- 
christ and the return of Christ.’ The significance of these themes for 
later Western history has been a subject of such interest that it is surpris- 
ing to discover that their origins and development in Byzantine litera- 
ture remain obscure. Where did the vision of a Roman Empire lasting to 
the end of time, and a Last Roman Emperor who would lay down his 
crown on Golgotha, come from? How were the nations of Gog and 
Magog, known in biblical tradition, united with the Alexander legend? 

13. See below, Chapter IV, “ Visions of Daniel Summarized by Liudprand.” 


14. See below, Chapter V.1, “The Apocalypse of St. Andrew the Fool.” 
15. Alexander, “Migration,” pp. 54—55. 
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How did Byzantine legend develop details of the career of Antichrist— 
his life history, association with the Jews, ability to change shape, and 
conflict with Enoch and Elijah, “Sons of Thunder” and “last comforters 
of mankind”? The explanation for these and the many other puzzling 
features of the apocalyptic tradition in the East clearly depends on a 
thorough understanding of the Byzantine textual tradition, its sources, 
and the way it was transmitted to the West, but in spite of new manu- 
script discoveries and important advances in all areas of Byzantine stud- 
ies, prophecy has received no comprehensive treatment since the days of 
Sackur and Istrin. Thus, the appearance of a new study of Byzantine 
apocalypses promised to be of major importance for Byzantinists and 
Western medievalists alike. 

For more than fifteen years prior to his death in 1977, Paul Alexander 
devoted his energies to the elucidation of the origins, development, and 
diffusion of Byzantine apocalypses between the fourth and eleventh cen- 
turies. His work resulted in the publication of numerous preliminary 
studies on individual texts and their historical significance.’” Unfortu- 
nately, he was not able to complete the major monograph to which they 
pointed. Many sections of the work had been drafted, and although the 
author certainly intended to revise them into a unified text, the studies 
even as they stand represent important contributions to the clarification 
of an exceptionally difficult tradition. From the outline and preliminary 
reports completed by Professor Alexander, it is evident that he had in- 
tended to divide his work into three sections, tentatively entitled Princi- 
pal Texts, Events, and Themes. The first portion, on the principal texts, 
had been completed in draft form. Studies of three ideas had been drafted 
for the third part: the Last Roman Emperor, Gog and Magog, and the 
Antichrist. Here, although the author had carried out an analysis of tex- 
tual similarities and thematic development of the tradition, the treat- 
ment of origins remained uncompleted. Professor Alexander’s ideas on 
the relationship between the Byzantine apocalyptic tradition and Late 

16. Six of these studies were included in a Variorum collection entitled Religious and 
Political History and Thought in the Byzantine Empire (London, 1978). These articles 
are: “Psevdo-Mefodii i Etiopiya” (Pseudo-Methodius and Ethiopia), Antichnaya Drev- 
nost i Srednie Veka, Sbornik 10 (Sverdlovsk, 1973), pp. 21-27; “Byzantium and the Mi- 
gration of Literary Works and Motifs: The Legend of the Last Roman Emperor”; “Medi- 
eval Apocalypses as Historical Sources”; “Les Débuts des conquétes arabes en Sicile et la 
tradition apocalyptique byzantino-slave,” Bollettino del Centro di Studi Filologict e Lin- 
guistici Sictliani 12 (Palermo, 1973), pp. 7—35; “Historiens byzantins et croyances e¢s- 
chatologiques,” Actes du XII‘ Congrés International des Etudes Byzantines 2 (Beograd, 
1964), pp. 1—8; “Historical Interpolations in the Zbornik Popa Dragolia,” Actes du XIV’ 
Congres International des Etudes Byzantines, Bucarest, 6—12 September 1971, 3 (Buca- 


rest, 1976), pp. 23-38. Subsequently two studies, “The Medieval Legend of the Last Ro- 
man Emperor,” and “The Diffusion of Medieval Apocalypses in the West,” have appeared. 
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Jewish eschatology were still developing; he showed in the section on 
the Last Roman Emperor included here, as well as in an article which 
appeared only after his death, how much the theme and description had 
grown out of Jewish apocalyptic material." In the sections on the Anti- 
christ and Gog and Magog, the question of extra-canonical sources had 
not yet been fully treated, and it seems clear that the author intended to 
extend his work in the light of these relationships. The studies as they 
stand, however, offer an extensive and valuable treatment of the the- 
matic development and variations on apocalyptic ideas through six cen- 
turies of Byzantine eschatology. 

The final part of the work—the analysis of the historical evidence of 
Byzantine prophecies—remained unwritten at Professor Alexander’s 
death. In two important articles he had demonstrated the possibilities of 
the material through a study of the evidence of one of the richest of 
these works—the Slavonic Daniel and its interpolations—for the Arab 
invasions of Sicily and an eleventh-century Bulgarian rebellion.'* He 
had also described the careful methodology that must be applied to 
apocalyptic texts before they can be used as historical evidence." Here, 
particularly, we must regret that the project could not be carried to 
completion, for the exposition of the connection between ideas and his- 
torical events was one of the most characteristic and profound features 
of all of Paul Alexander’s work. 

One of the author’s most important contributions to the clarification 
of the Byzantine apocalyptic tradition was the establishment of the pri- 
ority of the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, as suggested by Kmosko, as the 
source of the composition, and the explication of its date and prove- 
nance. The Syriac text of this work is contained in a single manuscript 
of the sixteenth century; as a part of the study, Professor Alexander had 
prepared a transcription of the text and a translation. Because of the un- 
availability of the text, his translation is included here as an appendix to 
the study of the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius in Chapter ]; it is hoped that 
the text and translation may eventually be published together. 

All of the textual studies presented here are united by a methodology 
described by the author in his paper on “Medieval Apocalypses as His- 
torical Sources.” *” Using a combination of historical and philological 
detection, Professor Alexander attempted to establish the time, place, 


17. “The Medieval Legend of the Last Roman Emperor,” pp. 6—9. 

18. See “Les Débuts des conquétes arabes” and “Historical Interpolations in the Zbor- 
nik Popa Dragolia.” 

19. “Medieval Apocalypses as Historical Sources.” 

20, See note 8 above. 
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and circumstances of composition for each of the major surviving texts. 
In spite of the problems posed by sources that habitually changed 
names and dates, deliberately obscured identities, and required revision 
each time they were copied, these textual studies offer evidence of a sur- 
prisingly detailed tradition, which will be outlined here. The author 
proposes that the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, which should be consid- 
ered the starting point of medieval prophecy, was the product of a 
mid-seventh-century cleric in the region of Singara in northern Meso- 
potamia, whose writing reflects the immediate impact of the Arab inva- 
sions. The work argued that the Byzantine Empire, rather than Ethiopia 
as “some” thought, would be the eschatological savior for the captive 
Christians. Sometime before 800, the First Greek Redaction was pro- 
duced by a cleric who substituted Greek texts for the biblical quota- 
tions from the Syriac PeSitta, omitted or deemphasized features of Syr- 
ian topography, and removed unflattering references to the clergy. More 
specific circumstances can be derived from the next version, the Visions 
of Daniel, in which the prophetic sections of Pseudo-Methodius were 
expanded to reflect the eschatological significance of later invasions. 
The Slavonic Daniel is shown to be a translation from a Greek original, 
probably composed in Sicily between 821 and 829; a second text, iden- 
tified here as Pseudo-Chrysostom, is proposed as a response to an Arab 
attack on Attalia in Pamphylia in 842. Finally, the author argues that a 
third version, called here Daniel Kat éo7at, is an apologetic for Basil I, 
described as the “New Phinehas” soon after his murder of Michael IIL. 
This last version was composed of fragments of eighth- and ninth-century 
prophecies written in Italy and Sicily. Two other texts—Pseudo-Ephraem 
and the Cento ( Oracles of Leo the Wise)—are pastiches of existing works 
whose composition is of uncertain date. 

Finally, these studies examine three tenth-century reports of apoc- 
alyptic texts. Liudprand of Cremona’s arguments with Byzantine schol- 
ars over the meaning of their prophetic books have long been favorite 
exempla for the misunderstanding of East and West. But, Professor 
Alexander proposes here, Liudprand’s description is circumstantial 
enough that two separate apocalypses can be identified. The first, called 
a Vision of Daniel in the text, was an Eastern prophecy that must have 
been compiled in the reign of Nicephorus Phocas (963—968). Liudprand 
recounts in more detail the contents of a second oracle, which he as- 
cribes to “Hippolytus, bishop of Sicily,” and which predicted that a 
Western, rather than Byzantine, ruler would fulfill the apocalyptic role 
of Last Emperor. In this chapter, the author suggests that a Latin trans- 
lation of Pseudo-Hippolytus was the source of Adso’s eschatological 
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comfort for the Western emperors in a year close to 954. The oracle, in 
that case, must have been written in Italy. The most likely candidate for 
the promised emperor, Professor Alexander believes, is the Frankish 
emperor Louis II (840-875), who led a counteroffensive against the 
Moslems in southern Italy between 855 and 871 and planned a large- 
scale liberation of Sicily. The Byzantine adherents of this literature were 
almost certainly a circle of opponents of the usurper Nicephorus Pho- 
cas. The last of the texts analyzed here is a section of the tenth-century 
Life of St. Andrew the Fool, which the author characterizes as part of 
an encyclopedic work of edification. Although the prophetic portion of, 
the vita has many unusual features, its most striking characteristic is the 
author’s deliberate historicism, as he attempted to create a work set in 
the fifth-century reign of the emperor Leo I. 

Even without the synthesis Professor Alexander would have included, 
a richly detailed tradition emerges from these studies. Byzantine apoca- 
lypses were indeed written for consolation in times of trouble, and they 
reflected the hopes and despairs of contemporaries in very concrete his- 
torical events.”' The localization of these texts shows how often apoca- 
lyptic hopes arose in the fringes of Byzantine society, where the threats 
of invasion were greatest, and in response to events whose importance 
has long since receded out of historical memory. As they were transmit- 
ted from one portion of the empire to another, and translated from lan- 
guage to language, themes developed in response to immediate concerns 
and localities or out of a simple misunderstanding of the text. With all 
its unlikely sources, however, perhaps the main impression of the By- 
zantine apocalyptic tradition, as it is uncovered by the author, is the ex- 
tent to which it remained a concrete and creative source for the expres- 
sion of political and religious thought throughout the early medieval 
world. 

It has seemed important to the editor to make Professor Alexander’s 
research available in a form as unaltered from the original as possible. 
Thus, his work is published here as The Byzantine Apocalyptic Tradi- 
tion with little editorial comment. Where new editions have appeared, 
or where important works were later noted by the author, additions to 
his footnotes have been included in brackets. In one or two instances 
Professor Alexander had changed his mind on the details of some argu- 
ments. Here I have noted his explanation for the change and the im- 
plications for the subsequent argument in the footnotes. 

The editor and Mrs. Alexander gratefully acknowledge the support 


21. “Medieval Apocalypses as Historical Sources,” pp. 1005-1007. 
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that enabled Professor Alexander to devote substantial periods of time 
to his research. In 1970-1971 and again in 1974—1975, while on sabbati- 
cal leave, he received fellowship grants from the Humanities Research 
Committee of the University of California, Berkeley. In 1970-1971 he 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Institute for Advanced Studies in Prince- 
ton. In 1974-1975 he was awarded a Senior Fellowship by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 


I would like to thank Leif Eric Trondsen of California State Univer- 
sity, Long Beach, Peter Brown of the University of California and John 
Hayes of UCLA for assistance with the Greek and Syriac texts. My debt 
to Jane-Ellen Long and Paul Psoinos of the University of California Press 
goes beyond the customary acknowledgments to an author’s editors. 
This book could not have been finished without the help of Paul Alexan- 
der’s former students and colleagues at Berkeley. | am particularly grate- 
ful to Michael Maas, now of Dartmouth, for his advice on the initial 
organization of the manuscript, and to Barbara and Robert Rodgers, 
now at the University of Vermont, who retyped much of the manuscript 
and transcribed the Syriac references. Above all, it was the advice and 
encouragement of Robert Brentano and Thomas Bisson of the History 
Department of the University of California at Berkeley that made the 
completion of this project possible, and | would like to express my 
thanks to them here. 
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Texts 


Copyrighted material 


I. 


The Syriac Apocalypse of 
Pseudo-Methodius 


The document to be discussed in this chapter was, as will be seen, com- 
posed far beyond the frontiers of the Byzantine Empire, in fact, on 
enemy territory: in Mesopotamia during the first decades of Arab domi- 
nation. Still, it deserves a detailed discussion, indeed a place of honor, 
in this study of the Byzantine apocalyptic tradition, and this on two 
grounds. In the first place, it was, for reasons that will become clear in 
the second part of this book, translated into Greek soon after its com- 
position, and in its Greek form it became the basis of the most im- 
portant branch of the Byzantine apocalyptic tradition. The Greek trans- 
lation was copied frequently and adapted to historical events as they 
developed. In 1897 the editor of the Greek text, the Russian philologist 
V. Istrin, distinguished four Greek redactions, of which the last three 
were based on the first, and used at least fourteen manuscripts.' Actu- 
ally, the number of surviving manuscripts is larger* and must have been 
very considerable in mid- and late-Byzantine times, to judge from texts 
excerpted, translated, or otherwise derived from codices now lost. In- 

1, Vi Istrin, Otkrovenie Mefodiia Patarskago. The first part of this work (vol. 181) is 
entitled [zsledovanie (Investigation) and contains Istrin’s philological study of the texts 
edited in the second part (vol. 183) entitled Teksty (Texts). To simplify citation, vol. 181 
will henceforth be quoted as Istrin, [zsledovanie, with the page number, and vol. 183 as 
Istrin with the page number. Carl E. Gleye presents an excellent critical summary of Is- 
trin’s conclusions in BZ 9 (1900), pp. 222—28. |The Greek texts have now appeared in 
a critical edition prepared by Anastasios Lolos, Die Apokalypse des Pseudo-Methodios, 
Beitrage zur klassischen Philologie, Heft 83 (Meisenheim am Glan, 1975). This text ap- 
peared too late for detailed criticism or use by the author, but because of its superiority 
and greater accessibility, citations and variant readings will be added to the author's 
notes, | 

2. See BHG 2036-2036f and BHG* 2036a, 2036c, 2036g. See now also Lolos, 


pp. 26—40, and his subsequent edition of further versions of the text, Die dritte u. vierte 
Redaktion. 
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deed, an entire branch of Byzantine apocalyptic literature, the Visions 
of Daniel (many specimens of which will be discussed later), were in 
fact combinations of Pseudo-Methodian excerpts with materials of 
more recent origin. The many translations of the Greek texts into other 
languages (notably into Slavic languages and into Latin) are another 
measure of the popularity of the work both in the Byzantine Empire 
and abroad. A second reason for this discussion of the Syriac text is the 
effect that it had, through its Greek translation, on other branches of 
Byzantine apocalyptic literature, apart from the Pseudo-Methodian tra- 
dition proper. In fact, it is no exaggeration to say that in the develop- 
ment of the Byzantine apocalyptic tradition the translation of the Syriac 
text of Pseudo-Methodius into Greek marked the end of the era of An- 
tiquity, and the beginning of that of the Middle Ages. None of the apoc- 
alyptic writings written after the translation was made fails to show 
traces of its influence. Moreover, inasmuch as the Syriac text was in- 
formed by the spirit of a non-Classical civilization, that of Syriac Chris- 
tianity, it was natural that the ideas contained in the Syriac work, as 
translated into Greek, contributed to the Orientalization of Byzantine 
apocalyptic literature. True, this Near Eastern element had not been ab- 
sent from apocalyptic literature before Pseudo-Methodius’ work was 
translated into Greek, for the entire genre was of Near Eastern— 
Hebrew and Aramaic—origin. Yet one need only compare the last ma- 
jor apocalypse antedating the Greek Pseudo-Methodius, the Oracle of 
Baalbek, with this Greek text or with any later apocalypse to realize 
how thoroughly the genre was infused with Syriac features by the trans- 
lation of Pseudo-Methodius’ Syriac text into Greek. 

Until 1930, scholarly discussion of the apocalypse of Pseudo- 
Methodius was based on the Greek texts and their Latin and Slavic 
translations. Istrin’s study and text editions of 1897 were useful in that 
he studied and edited (although not in what would now be called criti- 
cal form) a number of Greek, Slavic, and Latin manuscripts and eluci- 
dated their mutual relationships. He failed to discuss, however, the 
most interesting historical and literary questions raised by these texts: 
when were they composed? who were the authors—particularly, who 
was the author of the original text? for what purpose or purposes was 
the apocalypse written? what were its sources? However, one year after 
Istrin’s Russian publication and in ignorance of it, the German medi- 
evalist Ernst Sackur provided a critical edition of the oldest form of the 
Latin text, based on four manuscripts of the seventh or eighth century.’ 


3. Ernst Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte. 
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Unfortunately, he consulted Greek versions only sporadically. However, 
Sackur provided his excellent edition with an elaborate introduction 
and explanatory footnotes in which he answered some of the questions 
set aside by Istrin. The two publications of Istrin and Sackur, therefore, 
supplement each other in a most fortunate way. Sackur concluded that 
Pseudo-Methodius wrote his apocalypse in the last quarter of the sev- 
enth century, that he was a Syrian Christian, and that the Iranian influ- 
ences discernible in his work were to be explained by its origin in north- 
ern Syria. Sackur even considered the possibility of the work having 
been written in the Syriac rather than the Greek language—only to reject 
the hypothesis, primarily on the ground that no Syriac manuscript of the 
full work was known to him.‘ He realized that Pseudo-Methodius’ work 
had left significant traces in Syriac literature, in particular that long ex- 
cerpts appeared in Solomon of Basra’s thirteenth-century Book of the 
Bee, but he seems to have thought that the Syriac authors either read a 
Greek original or a Syriac translation.‘ 

Not much progress was made in the study of Pseudo-Methodius’ 
apocalypse until 1931. In that year the Hungarian Orientalist Michael 
Kmosko published an article in which he opened up new vistas on the 
problems posed by this difficult text. If I understand Kmosko cor- 
rectly, he considered “the Pseudo-Methodian enigma” to consist in the 
fact that Pseudo-Methodius sets forth, in the historical part of his 
apocalypse, a summary of ancient history full of the most extraordinary 
distortions and misrepresentations, which Kmosko characterized re- 
peatedly as “wild” and “extravagant.” Kmosko solved this enigma by 
establishing four principal points: (1) Pseudo-Methodius composed 
his apocalypse in the Syriac language; (2) this Syriac original survives 
in a sixteenth-century manuscript, the Codex Vaticanus Syrus 58; 
(3) Pseudo-Methodius was a native of Mesopotamia, in other words, of 
the former Sassanid Kingdom; and (4) Pseudo-Methodius’ extravagant 
and wild historical constructions reflect Iranian traditions. Kmosko 


4. Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte, p. 55: “Dass die Schrift auch von vornherein griechisch 
geschrieben war, nicht etwa syrisch, worauf die Nationalitat des Verfassers fiihren konnte, 
geht wohl daraus hervor, dass keine einzige syrische Handschrift bekannt geworden ist.” 

5. Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte, p. 7 nn. 5, 55. The Book of the Bee was edited and trans- 
lated by E. A. W. Budge in Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, vol. 1, part II (Oxford, 
1886). 

6. Michael Kmosko, “Das Ratsel des Pseudo-Methodius.” The text of the article repre- 
sents a lecture delivered at the Sixth German Orientalists’ Day at Vienna on 13 June 1930. 
Kmosko calls it an excerpt from a longer monograph which he hoped to publish not long 
after. Unfortunately, the monograph never appeared and Kmosko died in 1931. Some useful 
supplements based on Kmosko’s lecture are found in H. Gerstinger, “Der Sechste Deutsche 
Orientalistentag in Wien,” Byzantion § (1930), pp. 415-27, esp. 422-24. 
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thus agreed with Sackur in thinking that Pseudo-Methodius was a Syr- 
ian Christian, but differed from him in holding that the original lan- 
guage of the apocalypse was Syriac rather than Greek and that its au- 
thor lived in Mesopotamia and not in northern Syria. Not all the details 
of Kmosko’s pioneering study will stand critical review, but a discussion 
of the Syriac text, to which he was the first to draw attention, will show 
that the four conclusions mentioned above are correct and that he did 
indeed succeed in solving “the Pseudo-Methodian enigma.”” 

Since the Syriac text was the basis for the entire Greek, Latin, and 
Slavic tradition and since it is unpublished, it will be advisable to ana- 
lyze it here in some detail.* In the codex unicus it is entitled “By the help 
of God the Lord of the Universe, the discourse was composed by my lord 
Methodius, bishop of Olympus [added in margin], and martyr, concern- 
ing the succession of kings and concerning the end of times.” ’ Then fol- 
lows a brief preamble, according to which Methodius asked God to be 
informed “concerning the generations and concerning the kingdoms.” 
God thereupon sent to him “one from among his hosts [i.e., an angel] to 
the mountain of Senagar” to show him all the generations.” 

The text proper is divided into two parts, clearly distinguishable even 


7. The Syriac manuscript which according to Kmosko contains the original text, Codex 
Vaticanus Syrus 58, was catalogued in the eighteenth century by St. E. and J. S. Assemani, 
Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae Manuscriptorum Catalogus ll (Rome, 1758), p. 342. 
It was copied in A.p, 1584 by the monk Johannes of Gargar, in the so-called Nestorian 
script. The text of Pseudo-Methodius begins on fol. 118 verso (the Assemanis say fol. 
126). J. S. Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana (Rome, 1775), Il, 
p. 503, and Ul, part 1, p. 27, published the beginning and end of the piece with a Latin 
translation. He called the manuscript Syriacus XXIX. The codex was brought to Rome 
from the Orient between 1718 and 1721 by Andreas Scadar. The present red-leather bind- 
ing dates from the years 1775-1779. A much earlier manuscript of the same text was once 
in the library of Ebed Jesu (eleventh century); see J. §. Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 
Ill, part 1, p. 27: Methodii episcopi Liber de successione generationum. An important aid 
for the constitution of the Syriac text is the excerpts in Solomon of Basra’s Book of the 
Bee, ed. Budge. 

8. [The author’s translation of the Syriac text of Cod. Vat. Syr. 58 has been included as 
Appendix II.] 

9, The Greek and Latin manuscripts called Methodius bishop of Patara. Solomon of 
Basra wrote of Methodius bishop of Rome. 

10. This preamble, which is of crucial importance for the history of the Syriac text (see 
p. 27 below), was not included by the Greek translator and is consequently missing in 
all versions derived from the Greek. It is strange that Kmosko failed to refer to it in his 
article and especially in his summary of the Syriac text. See his article, pp. 277-82, for an 
analysis comparable to the one given here, but I felt that a somewhat different summary 
was necessary. The heading of the Syriac text is patterned, as is much else (see Sackur, 
Sibyllinische Texte, pp. 12-16), after that of the Cave of Treasures (see Paul Riessler’s 
German translation in Altjtidisches Schrifttum ausserhalb der Bibel {reprint Darmstadt, 
1966], p. 942: “Die Schrift iiber die Ableitung der Stamme”). Just as the author of the 
Cave of Treasures had explained the succession (t#bala) of generations (sarbe; Riessler 
translates as Stdmme, “tribes”), so Pseudo-Methodius proposed to describe the succes- 
sion (i#bala) of kings (ynalké). 
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in form: the first, cast in the normal tense of Syriac narrative, the per- 
fect, stops just prior to the beginning of the Arab invasions (fol. 127 
verso), and the rest, written, after a few transitional sentences, in the 
Syriac tense of prophecy, the imperfect, begins with these invasions." 

The first or historical part of the work begins with Adam and Eve’s 
departure from Paradise and is divided into three-times-two millennia. 
The first two millennia ended with the story of the Flood, with Noah 
leaving the Ark, and his sons building a town called Temanon, after the 
eight (temané) survivors. The second two millennia began with the 
birth of a son of Noah called Ionton. Later lonton departed for the East, 
where he resided near a sea called Fire of the Sun (mur Semsa). He re- 
ceived from Nimrod, of the sons of Shem, the first king, both instruction 
in wisdom, and craftsmen who built for him a city which he called after 
his own name, lonton. He prophesied that in a war between the two 
other kingdoms of the day, that of Nimrod and that of Pupiénus ( Pupi- 
nus), son of Ham, the latter would be defeated. This happened as pre- 
dicted. The story continues with successive rulers of “the kingdom of 
the Babylonians” and their wars against Egypt, down to the end of the 
fourth millennium. 

The last two thousand years began with an invasion led by a descen- 
dant of lonton, Sam‘i‘sar,” king of the East, into the lands from the 
Euphrates to Adroigan," the three kingdoms of the Ethiopians,'* and 


11. The transition is marked in the manuscript by a marginal gloss written, it seems, by 
the same hand as the text: “beginning of the sons of Hagar the Egyptian” (fol. 127 verso). 

12. The Syriac name, unattested elsewhere, is difficult to explain. Its first part is con- 
nected with the verbal root “to hear”; the second part means “ten.” It looks as if the name 
as spelt in the Syriac manuscript is corrupt. Unfortunately, it does not appear in Solomon 
of Basra’s excerpts. The Greek manuscripts offer many variants (p. 12.8 Istrin): Xapupias 
6 tov Bap, Lapwwoéxap, ‘Apiuoéxap, Lapwrave, Launoav, LalwoaBap, Lap- 
WoAnB (p. 64.14 Lolos), "Aduoéxap (p. 65.12 Lolos). The Latin tradition has (p. 66.16 
Sackur): Samsishaibus, sasis ahib (haib), sampsisaibus, sampsabus, samisab (p. 78 Is- 
trin). The first Slavonic translation (p. 86.25 Istrin) has Sam raikar’. The Greek and Latin 
traditions agree that the first component of the name was sams or something like it, so 
the Syriac name probably began with semésa, “sun,” a term very appropriate for a ruler 
residing in the East at the Lake of the Fire of the Sun (above) and one which can hardly 
have been invented by the Greek or Latin tradition. With regard to the second component 
of the name, too, the Greek and Latin versions come closer to the truth than does the 
sixteenth-century Syriac manuscript. Several Greek manuscripts have -oexap, which may 
represent Syriac sekar, “to shut,” seqar, “to envy,” Sekar, “to insult,” sakar, “to dis- 
figure,” or Seqar, “to deceive,” none of which is plausible. The Latin variant shatb, how- 
ever, deserves respect, for the Pael saieb means “to blight with heat.” Perhaps, then, the 
original form of the name was SemSaSaieb, “the sun scorches.” 

13. The above is the spelling of the Syriac manuscript; again, there are a great many 
variants in the Greek and Latin traditions. See Istrin p. 12.10 (=p. 64.4 Lolos) and 
Sackur p. 66.18. Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte, pp. 66f., n. 4, is undoubtedly right in claim- 
ing that Pseudo-Methodius meant Azerbaijan, normally spelt Adurbigan in Syriac. Sackur 
also referred to De Boor’s p. 316.1 critical note in his edition of Theophanes. 

14. Hendwaie, a word that can also mean Cushites or Nubians, but here Ethiopians are 
meant. See n. 16 below. 
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the camps of Ismael (i.e., the Arabs). As a result of this Eastern invasion 
Ismael fled from the desert of Jethrib (Medina) and invaded the land of 
peace (cultivated earth, inhabited earth). This Ismaelite invasion is then 
described in considerable detail. They voyaged across the sea “in vessels 
of wood” and came “‘as far as the great Rome and as far as Illyricum and 
Egypt and Afnasdlids and the great Liza beyond Rome.” After sixty 
years the Ismaelites, whom the author identifies with the Midianites (»1e- 
dianaie), were defeated by the Israelites recently freed from slavery in 
Egypt. The Ismaelites made peace with the Israelites, and seven of their 
tribes withdrew to the desert of Jethrib, from which they had come. 
They will, so says the first of three prophetic passages interrupting the 
“historical” narrative, erupt once again and rule the world “from Egypt 
to Cush and from the Euphrates to Ethiopia [Hendi] ‘© and from the 
Tigris to the sea called Fire of the Sun... and from the North to the 
great sea of Pontus” (fol. 122 verso). After ten weeks of years, i.e., sev- 
enty years, however, they will be subdued by the Roman Empire. 

After this prophetic passage Pseudo-Methodius returns to his subject, 
“the succession of kingdoms.” He mentions a series of Babylonian and 
Persian kings, for example, Sasan the Old and Piroz; the series ends 
with Cyrus. There follow remarks about the “subduing” of certain 
“kingdoms of the East” by other kingdoms '"—for example, of Babylon 
by the Medes, of Medes by Persians, of Hebrews and other kingdoms 
(Cush, Sheba, Saba) by Babylonians, of Thracians by Cyrus, of Greeks 
by Romans. Pseudo-Methodius then concentrates on the four kingdoms 
of Cush (Ethiopia), Macedonia, the Greeks, and the Romans, and how 
they were subdued by one another, in fulfillment of Daniel’s prophecy 
(7:2) of the four winds of heaven “making gush forth the great sea.” * 
The “subduing” of Cush by Macedonia then prompts the author to tell 
in great detail the story of Philip of Macedon and of Alexander the 
Great: Philip married Cusheth, daughter of King Pil (“the elephant’) of 
Cush, and she gave birth to Alexander. Alexander conquered Persia and 


15. The last two place-names are obscure. The Greek and Latin translations substitute 
for them Thessalonica and Sardinia respectively, but that must be a counsel of despair. 
Could Afnasolids be a corruption of efesus, Ephesus? Luza means “the almond tree” and 
the Thesaurus Syriacus Il, p. 1905, mentions several places of that name. 

16. In this passage Pseudo-Methodius distinguished between Kus and Hendu; else- 
where he calls Ethiopia Kis (cf. n. 14 above). Perhaps in the passage translated in the text, 
Kas means Nubia. It is not certain whether the words “the great Rome” refer to the city or 
the empire. 

17. The “subduing” (besan) of kingdoms is a key theme of the work. 

18. The words translated in the text are the text of Daniel 7:2 according to the PeSitta. 
The Septuagint has évémecov or mpoaéBador, for the Syriac megihin, “making gush 
forth.” 
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travelled east as far as the Fire of the Sun (the land of lonton). There he 
encountered “Unclean Nations” and built a gate of bronze to contain 
them. However—and here is a second prophecy interrupting the nar- 
rative—at the end of time, in fulfillment of Ezekiel’s prophecy about 
“Agog and Magog” (Ezekiel 38:1), these twenty-two unclean peoples 
will erupt from their prison and defile the earth. 

After Alexander’s death his mother, Cusheth, returned to her father in 
Cush, and his generals ruled in his stead. The land of Cush was then at- 
tacked by the general Germanicus, by order of Byzas, king and founder 
of Byzantia. Pseudo-Methodius here implies, apparently, that this attack 
led to the “subduing” of Cush by Byzantium. Byzas then made peace 
with Pil and married Cusheth, widow of Philip and mother of Alexan- 
der. She bore a daughter, named Byzantia after the newly founded city. 
The princess Byzantia married Armalaos, king of Rome, who gave her 
Rome as a bridal gift, much to the dismay of “the chiefs who were at 
Rome.” The couple had three sons: Armalaos (the Younger), Urbanos, 
and Claudius, and they eventually ruled over Rome, Byzantia, and Alex- 
andria respectively. Thus, so Pseudo-Methodius concludes, the king- 
doms of Macedonians, Greeks, and Romans came to be ruled by princes 
descended from the Cushite princess Cusheth, 

This dynasty—and here is the third prophecy within the narrative— 
will reign for all eternity, for King David predicted in Psalm 68 : 31 that 
“the kingdom of the Greeks [iaunaié], which is from the seed of the 
Cushites, will hand over the hand [or: dominion] to God at the end of 
times” (fol. 126 recto).'” But, Pseudo-Methodius continues, “many 
brethren of the clergy” *” interpreted the verse of the Psalmist to refer to 
the kingdom of the Cushites. This, however, was an error, for the king- 
ship of the Greeks from the seed of Cusheth is meant. No other king- 
dom will be able to subdue the kingdom of the Christians as long as it 
possesses the Cross set up in the middle of the earth; on the contrary, 
the kingdom of the Christians will subdue all the kingdoms of the world 
and thus will be to “hand over the hand [dominion] to God.” Pseudo- 


19. In the PeSitta Psalm 68:31 runs as follows: “Cush will hand over the hand [or: do- 
minion] to God.” The Septuagint text is Ad@vomia tpoygbacet xeipa aris T@ Ge@; see 
also the New English Bible: “Let Ethiopia stretch out her hand to God.” In a note to this 
translation it is noted that “stretch out” is the probable reading and that the Hebrew text 
is obscure. This passage, which appears as 68:31 in the Revised Standard and the King 
James versions, as 68:32 in the Masoretic text, and as 67:32 in Douay, will be cited as 
68 : 31 after the Revised Standard Version throughout. 

20. Sagia abé min bnai ‘edta. \n the Greek text these words are replaced by the colorless 
tives (p. 22.16 Istrin [= p. 88.4 Lolos]; see also p. 77.7 Sackur: quidam). The Greek 
translator obviously was not interested in the internal quarrel among, Syriac-speaking 
Christians; see p. 54 below. 
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Methodius justifies his view of the permanence of the Roman Empire by 
a reference to I! Thessalonians 2:7, where St. Paul promises that the 
Lawless One will not be revealed before “that which restrains at present 
is removed from the middle”*' and, further, by the explanation that 
“that something which is in the middle” is the priesthood and the king- 
dom and the Holy Cross, which, so Pseudo-Methodius implies, will 
never be removed from the Roman Empire (fol. 126 verso). This empire 
already subdued the kingdom of the Hebrews at the time of Vespasian 
and Titus; it has conquered Egypt, Media, Persia, and Armenia. In the 
end the kingdoms of the barbarians, that is, those of the Turks (turqié) 
and of the Avars (abarios), contended with the Roman Empire. 

Thus ends the historical part of Pseudo-Methodius’ tract and, with it, 
the sixth millennium of the world. He goes on to prophesy that now 
that the kingdom of the Hebrews” has fallen, Rome will contend for 
ten year-weeks (seventy years) with the Ismaelites, whom David called 
“seed of the South.”*’ The wild ass of the desert, Ismael, will set out 
from the desert of Jethrib. The Ismaelites will assemble at Gaba‘6t the 
Great, and there will conquer, in fulfillment of Ezekiel 39:17, “the fat- 
tened ones of the kingdom of the Greeks” (fol. 128 recto). The terrible 
destruction that they will perpetrate will be permitted by God not be- 
cause he loves the Ismaelites but because of the sins of the Christians. 

Pseudo-Methodius then describes Christian vice in great detail, with 
citations from St. Paul. The four leaders of the Ismaelites—Desolation, 
Despoiler, Ruin, and Destroyer—will cast lots for the conquered lands. 
Persia, Syria, Sicily, Hellas, the land of the Romans, the islands of the 
sea, Egypt, Syria, the places of the East, and the Promised Land will fall 
under their sway.** Ismael will inflict terrible suffering on the con- 
quered, and Pseudo-Methodius describes in great detail the economic 
misdeeds of the Arabs: confiscation of land and movable property, im- 
position of poll tax (gespa risa) even on orphans, widows, and holy 
men—“they will ask one hundred [dinars?] even from the dead.” They 
will chastise (rd@) all groups of the population, in fulfillment of St. 


21. The words cited in the text are a translation of II Thess. 2:7 according to the Syriac 
text. The Greek text has povov 6 kavéxaw dpre ws &K wéaov yévytac [only that which 
restrains it now until it shall be out of the way}. 

22. The Syriac manuscript reads clearly de‘ebraié (of the Hebrews), but one would 
expect deparsaié (of the Persians). This is indeed the reading of the Greek (p. 26.3 Istrin = 
p. 94.8 Lolos) and Latin (p. 80.14 Sackur) texts. 

23. The manuscript reads clearly zar‘a (seed). The Sepruagint has Bpaxtova (arm) 
and the PeSitta the corresponding dera‘a. Confusion of z with d was easy in Syriac 
writing, but it is not clear whether the fault lay with a copyist of the Pesitta or with 
Pseudo-Methodius. 

24. For this list of countries, see Appendix 2. 
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Paul’s prediction in II Thessalonians 2:3: “unless this chastisement 
[marduta| comes beforehand, and thereupon will be revealed the man 
of sin, the son of perdition” (fol. 130 recto). They will slaughter priests, 
sleep with their wives and captured mistresses in the churches, wear on 
their persons the holy vestments, and defile the tombs of martyrs and 
saints. Only a small remnant will remain faithful to Christianity, as in 
the days of Elijah, and without compulsion most members of the clergy 
“will agree with the unbelievers,” i-e., apostacize. There will be rewards 
for the wicked, the blasphemous, the ignorant, who are “ministers 
of that one” (meSamSané debau: of Mohammed? fol. 132 recto). No 
honor will be rendered to the priests, and the divine liturgy will no 
longer be celebrated. In the tenth year-week, when Ismaelite power will 
come to an end, men will be forced to sell their sons and daughters to 
the Ungodly. Thus the Ismaelites will reach the end of their oppression 
and destroy Persians, Armenians, Cilicians, Isaurians, Cappadocians, 
siligelié (Sicilians?), eladanieé(?), and the dwellers in the land of the Ro- 
mans and of the islands of the seas (fol. 133 recto).** The conquerors 
will blaspheme, saying: There is no deliverer for the Christians. Then 
the king of the Greeks will go forth against them from the land of the 
Cushites, awakened like a man who shakes off his wine (Psalm 78:65), 
who is considered like a dead man. He will attack and defeat them in 
the desert of Jethrib, and their servitude will be a hundred times harsher 
than their yoke. The earth will be at peace, and the Christian remnant 
will return to their native lands and inheritance: Cappadocians and Ar- 
menians and Cilicians and Isaurians and Africans and eladié(?) and Se- 
leucians (fol. 133 verso).** Egypt, Arabia (araba, reading uncertain), and 
Hebron (bebriin) will be devastated (by the Greeks?) and the isthmus of 
the sea (leSon iama: Constantinople?) will be at peace.’ The king of the 


25. See Appendix 2. 

26. See Appendix 2. 

27. The Syriac manuscript reads clearly bebrun, the city of Hebron in southern Judaea, 
and this reading is confirmed by Solomon of Basra, Book of the Bee, ed. Budge, p. 144 
(Syriac pagination). The item is, however, surprising. Of the two preceding items agibtos 
refers to a region. In the text item the manuscript is not easy to read—both araga and 
araba are possible, but certainly not araba or arabia. The last spelling would be normal 
for Arabia and it is highly probable that this is what Pseudo-Methodius wrote or at least 
meant. If this is so, then it is disturbing to find the names of two regions followed by that 
of the town of Hebron. Why should Hebron be singled out in this fashion? In most manu- 
scripts of the Greek version used by Istrin the item is omitted, but two of his manuscripts 
have it in the form 7 yi Tod ABpavods Epnumdycerat |the land of Hebron will be made 
desert}. Here &Bpavods (Hebron) obviously takes the place of the bebrin of the Syriac 
text. The Latin tradition shows that something like aBpavods is as old as the eighth cen- 
tury, for while most Latin manuscripts have terra Ausaniae cremabitur (p. 91.3 Sackur), 
one of them reads aurante. This last reading, certainly “more correct” than the ausaniae 
adopted by Sackur, is interesting. Not only does it correspond to the @Bpavovs of two of 
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Greeks will punish those who denied the (Christian) faith. He will pun- 
ish the apostates; the world will be at peace and the clergy honored (fol. 
134 recto). 

Then the Gates of the North will be opened and the Unclean Peoples 
will commit unspeakable misdeeds. Eventually they will assemble in the 
Plain of Joppe (iapé) and will there within an hour be destroyed by an 
angel. The king of the Greeks will then take up residence at Jerusalem 
for a year-week and a half (ten and a half years) and the Son of Perdi- 
tion (the Antichrist) will be revealed. Immediately after his appearance, 
the king of the Greeks will ascend Golgotha ( gagulta) and will place his 
diadem (taga@) on top of the Holy Cross. He will stretch (pesat) his two 
hands to heaven, hand over (71eSalem) his kingship to God the Father, 
and then die. Cross and crown (kelila) will then ascend to heaven, be- 
cause the Cross will precede Christ at his Second Coming. Thus will be 
fulfilled the prophecy of David (Psalm 68 : 31): “Cush will hand over the 
hand [dominion] to God,” inasmuch as the descendant of Cusheth, 
daughter of King Pil of the Cushites, will hand over the dominion to 
God. Then the Son of Perdition will be revealed, as was prophesied in 
Genesis (49:17) about Dan, the horse, and “that which biteth,” which 
Pseudo-Methodius interprets as referring to the Son of Perdition: he will 
be destroyed by the Lord at his Second Coming. 

This analysis of the Syriac text should have brought out that Pseudo- 
Methodius composed his apocalypse for a polemical purpose. In a piv- 
otal part of his work, where he made the transition from “historical” 
narrative to eschatological prophecy, he relied heavily on Psalm 68 : 31. 
In keeping with the narrative, he interpreted this verse to mean that it 
would be a Byzantine emperor, as the descendant of the Ethiopian prin- 
cess Cusheth, who would hand over his empire to God: “the kingdom of 
Greece, which is from the seed of the Cushites—it will hand over the 
hand to God at the end of times.” But he was aware that members of the 
same clergy to which Pseudo-Methodius belonged insisted on a literal 
exegesis of Psalm 68 : 31 and believed that at the end of time the ruler of 
contemporary Cush, i.e., the Ethiopian ruler, would fulfill the prophecy 
contained in this passage. 

The historical circumstances under which this controversy over the 


the Greek manuscripts (where -v- was corrupted into -8-, as often in Greek manuscripts), 
but auranie clearly refers to the region of Hauran, east of the sea of Galilee and south of 
Damascus. The Latin tradition makes it very likely that the Syriac original of the Greek 
version referred to Hauran rather than to Hebron. The normal spelling of this region in 
Syriac is hauran; cf. Thesaurus Syriacus 1, p. 1232. As it is the name of a region rather 
than that of a city, it is very probably the correct Syriac reading, with hebrin a corruption 
of the Syriac tradition. 
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interpretation of Psalm 68:31 arose will be of concern in Part Two, 
Chapter I, below. Here it must suffice to point out its political implica- 
tions, which Pseudo-Methodius makes quite clear throughout his work. 
If a Byzantine emperor was to hand over his dominion to God at the end 
of time, that meant that the Byzantine Empire itself would last to the 
final consummation and that none of its enemies would ever be able to 
destroy it. This is a point that Pseudo-Methodius never tires of empha- 
sizing.** Inasmuch as this political thesis of the invincibility of the Ro- 
man (Byzantine) Empire was based on Psalm 68:31 and consequently 
presupposed the identification of the Psalmist’s Cush with this empire, 
the entire narrative part of Pseudo-Methodius’ work, culminating in the 
dynastic alliance of Byzantium’s mythical founder, King Byzas, with 
Cushite royalty represented by the eponymous princess Cusheth, has as 
its primary objective to lay the “historical” foundation for Pseudo- 
Methodius’ interpretation of Psalm 68:31: the Cush mentioned in the 
Psalm is the Roman (Byzantine) Empire because its ruler is a descendant 
of Cushite kings. The “enigma” of Pseudo-Methodius is thus solved by 
the polemic-political purpose pursued by the author.” 


28. For example, fol. 122 verso, in the course of the “first prophetic interruption of the 
narrative” concerning an Ismaelite invasion at the end of time: “And after ten weeks of 
years they [the Ismaelites} also will be subdued and subjected by the kingdom of Rome 
because it subdues all the kingdoms and will not be subdued by any one of them”; fol. 126 
recto, following the passage on Psalm 68 ; 31 discussed in the text: “for there is no people 
or kingdom under heaven which can subdue the kingdom of the Christians . . . ,” where- 
upon Pseudo-Methodius proceeds to justify his thesis of the invincibility of the Roman 
Empire by a lengthy exegesis of Il Thess. 2;7 and a quick survey of world history down to 
the Avar attack on Constantinople in A.b, 626, Pseudo-Methodius was not the first Chris- 
tian author to proclaim the invincibility and eternity of the Roman (Byzantine) Empire. 
For example, about a century before him there appeared in Cosmas Indicopleustes’ Chris- 
tian Topography I1.74f., ed. W. Wolska-Conus, pp. 388ff.; dappwr yap dogaivouat 
Ort, ef Kal dia Tas HueTepas apaptias mpos madetav 6dtyov &xVJpot BapBapot TH 
‘Pwpavia émavictavtat, GAG TH Svvaper Tod StakparodvTos aATHTOS Siapévec 7} 
Baotdeta xrh. [For | declare with confidence that, even if, because of our sins, barbarian 
enemies should rise up against the Roman Empire for a small chastisement, the empire 
will remain in the power of its eternal rule.| Yet the bases for Cosmas’ belief were quite 
different from those for Pseudo-Methodius’. The former emphasized, in contrast to 
Pseudo-Methodius, that the Roman Empire was not a successor to the Macedonian Em- 
pire. He cited, not Psalm 68:31 or Il Thess. 2, bur Dan, 2:44. In general, Cosmas relied 
primarily on the well-known synchronism of the founding of the Roman Empire by Au- 
gustus and the origin of Christianity, as first attested by Meliton of Sardes (Eusebius Hist. 
Eccl. 4:26), a concept foreign to Pseudo-Methodius. Consequently, although Cosmas 
was heavily indebted to Mesopotamian (Nestorian) Christianity for much of his cosmo- 
logical speculation (Wanda Wolska, La Topographie chrétienne de Cosmas Indicopleustés 
[Paris, 1962], esp. pp. 63-86), his thesis of the invincibility and eternity of the Roman 
Empire rested on entirely different foundations from that of Pseudo-Methodius. 

29, It was one of Kmosko’s achievements in “Riatsel” to have established the connection 
between Pseudo-Methodius’ “historical narrative” and his thesis. Kmosko did not, how- 
ever, see that this thesis of Pseudo-Methodius’ was a polemic against some of his col- 
leagues—“many brethren of the clergy,” as he called them. And | cannot follow Kmosko’s 
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When was this apocalypse composed? The Latin manuscript tradi- 
tion furnishes as terminus ante quem the eighth century, for of the four 
codices used by Sackur in his edition one was copied in the seventh to 
eighth century and three in the eighth century.“ A safe terminus post 
quem is the Moslem invasion of the Near East that began A.p. 634, for it 
is clearly known to the author, and his prophecies concerning it are to a 
large extent vaticinia ex eventu. How much can these limits be nar- 
rowed down? When, in the course of what was called above the first 
prophetic interruption of the historical narrative, Pseudo-Methodius 
mentioned an earlier Ismaelite (Midianite) conquest of the world, he 
wrote: “And in vessels of wood they flew over the waves of the sea and 
they went to the lands of the West and came as far as the great Rome” 
(fol. 121 verso). It is true that this passage referred to a legendary Isma- 
elite conquest and that Pseudo-Methodius identified these Ismaelite in- 
vaders with the Midianites of the Old Testament. Yet Pseudo-Methodius 
undoubtedly was so interested in this archetypal invasion precisely be- 
cause it could be described in terms of the Arab invasion he himself had 
witnessed. Now, even a shrewd observer of the politico-military situa- 
tion in the seventh century could not have predicted that the landlocked 
inhabitants of the Arabian desert would become a seafaring people un- 
less he lived after they had built their first navy. This happened under the 
khalif <‘Uthman (644—656),*! so Pseudo-Methodius must have written 
after the accession of that ruler. 

The text of Pseudo-Methodius’ tract seems to have been composed 
not long after the beginning of the invasion, for the events of the con- 
quest are remembered rather clearly. Pseudo-Methodius complains bit- 
terly of the invaders’ greed. He writes of the Arabs enslaving men, 
beasts, birds, waters, even waste places, “and the tyrant will record 
them as his” (fol. 129 verso). This sounds like an Arab equivalent of the 
Domesday Book. He mentions confiscations of natural resources (fish, 
trees, fruit, land, and crops), merchandise, and precious objects, includ- 
ing votive gifts. The poll tax is collected without mercy; prosperous cit- 
ies are destroyed and Christian sanctuaries defiled. This tale of woe ob- 


suggestion (p. 290) that Cusheth (or, as he transcribes the name: Kusath) was an archaiz- 
ing form of Kusita, meaning “negress” or “black slave girl,” and that Pseudo-Methodius 
transformed this term, originally implying an insult to the Byzantine emperor, into a foun- 
dation for his pro-Byzantine theory of history. In this respect, as in others, Kmosko’s thesis 
seems to be unnecessarily complicated, and he might very probably have revised it had he 
lived to complete his intended monograph. Cusheth is simply the eponymous ancestress of 
Byzantium’s Cushite dynasty, as Byzas is its eponymous Greek ancestor. 

30. Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte, p. 57. 

31. George Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzamiine State (rev. ed., New Brunswick, N.J., 
1969), p. 116. 
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viously contains some of the conventional complaints of a conquered 
population and some of it is probably exaggerated or even untrue, but it 
reflects a conquest still in progress or at least one that does not belong 
to the distant past. 

There are certain arguments from silence that point in the same direc- 
tion, Not a word is said in the Syriac text of the outbreak of civil war in 
the Arab dominions between the supporters of ‘Ali and of Mu‘awiya 
(656—661) or about the battle of Siffin (657); of the peace treaty con- 
cluded in 659 by Mu‘awiya with the Byzantine emperor Constans II, in 
which the prince of Damascus agreed to pay tribute; or, most signifi- 
cantly, of the unsuccessful Arab siege of Constantinople (674-678). 
Nor is there any allusion to the subsequent peace for thirty years, ac- 
cording to which Damascus undertook to pay an annual tribute of three 
thousand pounds of gold to the Byzantine Empire. Admittedly, it is dan- 
gerous to argue from an author’s silences, but this is a somewhat special 
case. The military superiority of the Byzantine Empire over its enemies 
is, as we have seen, the principal thesis of Pseudo-Methodius’ work, 
and in one lengthy section he draws up a list of historic Roman (Byzan- 
tine) victories over various opponents, ending with the repulsion of the 
Avar siege of the capital in a.p. 626. A mention of the Arab failure 
before the walls of Constantinople would therefore have been grist to 
his mill, and it is difficult to imagine why, had he written after 678, he 
should have abstained from mentioning this well-known event. The evi- 
dence, then, points to a date of the Syriac text after A.D. 644 and prior 
to 678—probably even earlier than the outbreak of the Arab civil war 
in 656."' 


32. On fol. 127 recto, Pseudo-Methodius discusses the Roman victories over the Jews 
under Vespasian and Titus, over Macedonian Egypt, over Media, Persia, and Armenia. 
Then follows on fol. 127 verso: “And when the kingdom of the Macedonians . . . was 
destroyed, the kingdoms of the barbarians contended with the kingdom of Rome, namely 
those of the Turks and Avars.” This sentence leads immediately into the story of the Arab 
invasion. It is not certain which people Pseudo-Methodius had in mind as the “Turks” 
(turqié) who in conjunction with the Avars “contended with” the Byzantine Empire. Per- 
haps he meant the Bulgar tribesmen who joined the Avar hordes: see George of Pisidia 
Bellum Avaricum 17, ed, A. Pertusi (Studia Patristica et Byzantina 7 (Ettal, 1959], p. 176) 
and the editor’s note, p. 210. But the passage may be an allusion to the alliance negotiated 
at that time by the emperor Heraclius with the Khazars (Ostrogorsky, History, p. 103). 
For a similar pairing of Turks and Avars see Mauricius, Strategicon, ed. H. Mihaescu 
(Bucarest, 1970), esp. pp. 74.17, 268.12ff., a source dating probably from the late sixth or 
early seventh century (see Gyula Moravesik, Byzantino-Turcica [2nd edition, Berlin, 
1958], pp. 417-419). 

33. Kmosko, “Ratsel,” p. 285, concludes that Pseudo-Methodius wrote “bereits in der 
ersten Halfte der Alleinherrschaft des Muawijah I” and means, | suppose, the sixties of 
the seventh century. My suggestion is not far different from his, but | hope to have ad- 
vanced somewhat firmer arguments. All earlier discussions of the chronological prob- 
lems—e.g., Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte, pp. 47-51 (last years of Constantine IV, 668— 
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Where was Pseudo-Methodius’ tract composed? Here certain obser- 
vations by Sackur are relevant, although they were made long before 
Kmosko’s discovery of the Syriac text and were based largely on the 
Latin rather than the Greek tradition. Sackur held that the thought of 
the work, its chronological scheme, and the sources used point to Syriac 
Christianity as the origin of the work, a conclusion that was enor- 
mously strengthened by Kmosko’s discovery of the full Syriac text. Spe- 
cifically, Sackur showed that Pseudo-Methodius had relied heavily on a 
Syriac work, the Cave of Treasures, composed (in Mesopotamia) in the 
sixth century, and that he used other Syriac sources such as the Ro- 
mance of the Emperor Julian, probably composed in the early sixth cen- 
tury.’* But Sackur was also aware of Pseudo-Methodius’ interest in 
Babylonia and that his knowledge of Babylonian history and legend was 
derived from Iranian traditions. To account for both Syriac and Iranian 
influences on Pseudo-Methodius’ work, Sackur concluded that he wrote 
in northern Syria. 

This conclusion was close to the truth, but it could not be maintained 
in all details after the Syriac text was discovered in 1931. Kmosko 
agreed with Sackur that the intellectual roots of Pseudo-Methodius lay 
in Syriac-speaking Christianity, but he demonstrated that the author 
had lived in Mesopotamia during the last years or decades of Sassanid 
rule, and he pointed to many Iranian features in Pseudo-Methodius’ 
work.** Not all of the features he mentioned are equally cogent,” but 


685)—were superseded by Kmosko’s discovery of the Syriac text. As early as 1878, Adolf 
von Gutschmid, in a very influential review that was reprinted in his Kleine Schriften V 
(Leipzig, 1894), pp. 495-506, had suggested the years 676-678 as the date of composi- 
tion for the Greek text. He did not give his reasons, but undoubtedly he was thinking of 
the Arab siege of Constantinople. 

34, Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte, pp. 53-SS. 

35. Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte, pp. 10-16. The Cave of Treasures was edited and trans- 
lated into German by C. Bezold (Leipzig, 1883-1888) and translated into English by 
E. A. W. Budge, The Book of the Cave of Treasures (London, 1927). There is another 
German translation in Paul Riessler (n. 10 above). The Romance of Julian was edited by 
J. G. E. Hoffman (Leiden, 1880) and translated into English by Hermann Gollancz (Ox- 
ford, 1928). 

36. Kmosko, “Ratsel,” pp. 287-91. 

37. Kmosko pointed out (“Ratsel,” p. 287) that, like Pseudo-Methodius, the Persian 
tradition knew of the city of Temanon, founded by Noah, and of lonton, a fourth son of 
Noah, but these features occur already in the Cave of Treasures (n. 35 above) and there- 
fore cannot be used to decide whether Pseudo-Methodius wrote in Syria or Mesopotamia. 
Kmosko also believed that no inhabitant of Syria could have proclaimed, as did Pseudo- 
Methodius, that all Roman and Byzantine rulers were members of the same dynasty, but 
that such a concept was altogether compatible with the Persian mentality, which con- 
nected all Persian rulers down to the last Sassanid with the mythical dynasty of Piddadie. 
In my opinion, this argument for Mesopotamian origin underestimates the potential of 
Syrians for mythical thought. 
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there are additional reasons for believing that Kmosko was right. First of 
all, there is the passage to which in my summary of Pseudo-Methodius’ 
work I referred as the first prophetic interruption of the historical nar- 
rative. There the author predicts the Arab invasion of his own time. The 
Moslems, he writes, will conquer lands “from Egypt to Cush [Nubia?] 
and from the Euphrates to Hendii [Ethopia?} and from the Tigris to the 
sea called Fire of the Sun and the kingdom of [onton, son of Noah, and 
from the North to the great Rome and the great sea of Pontus” (fol. 122 
verso). It is striking that Mesopotamia, the land between the rivers Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, is excluded from this “prophecy” of the Moslem 
conquests. Now it is impossible to believe that an author writing, as we 
have seen, in the mid seventh century anywhere in the area of Syriac 
Christianity, and keenly interested in Babylonia and Persia, should not 
have known that Mesopotamia was conquered by the Arabs between 
640 and 642. There is only one way to explain this strange omission: 
the Moslem conquest of Mesopotamia was so obvious to the author 
and his prospective readers that it deserved no special mention—be- 
cause he and they lived in Mesopotamia, with the results of this con- 
quest all around them. 

There is a second and, I think, decisive argument in favor of the 
Mesopotamian origin of the tract. The preamble to the Syriac text, 
omitted in all other versions, runs as follows: 


This blessed man [Methodius] asked of God to know concerning the genera- 
tions and concerning the kingdoms, how they were handed down from Adam 
and until today. And the Lord sent to him one from among his hosts to the 
mountain of Senagar and he showed him all the generations. . . . 


Although the spelling of the place-name is unusual, Senagar and its 
mountain must refer to the ancient city of Singara and the nearby Gebel 
Singar, about a hundred kilometers northwest of modern Mosul and 
southeast of ancient Nisibis. In the second century a.b. the city became 
an important military base as part of the Roman /imes, and it remained 
part of the Roman Empire until it was captured and razed to the ground 
by the Persian king Sapor II in 360. It then disappeared for about two 
centuries from the political and military annals. At the beginning of the 
sixth century the territory of Singara was inhabited by a tribe called 
Qadigaié, Kadionvot, who were of Kurdish or Arab descent. Later in 
the same century the emperor Maurice (582—602) recaptured it from 
the Persians, but it undoubtedly fell once again into Persian hands under 


38. The Thesaurus Syriacus (Il, pp. 4137, 4242) lists the city as Sigar and Sengar. 
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Phocas (602-610), and it was finally conquered by the Arabs under the 
command of ‘lyad ibn Ganan.*” 

Mount Singara, the Gebel Singar—*deserted and horrible,” as an an- 
cient hagiographer called it*’—was an ideal location (comparable to 
Mount Sinai) for a supernatural vision like the one attributed to Metho- 
dius in the preamble to the Syriac text. Early hermits and, later, several 
monasteries had bestowed upon it an aura of sanctity. Yet Mount Sin- 
gara never became a common sanctuary of all Christendom or even of 
Syriac Christianity. The only reason the author chose it as the site for 
the eschatological vision of Methodius can have been that he wrote not 
far from it and for a public that lived in its vicinity. 

Another clue to the personality of the author is provided by the pas- 
sage about the “many brethren of the clergy,” 
reveals the politico-polemical purpose of the author. In the first place, a 
Pseudo-Methodius who referred to his opponents as “brethren of the 
clergy” must himself have been a cleric, a priest or a monk or both. But 
of which church? 

Missionaries first came to the area in 536—537. They were not mem- 
bers of the Nestorian Church, to which most Christians in the Sassanid 
state belonged, but followers of the great Monophysite propagandist 
John, bishop of Tella. In the following decades the Monophysites made 
great progress in Persia. Under King Chosroes II (S90—628), the court 
physician Gabriel, a native of Singara and a convert from Nestorianism 
to Monophysitism, played a highly important role in affairs of state.*' 
The first bishop ministering in the territory of Singara had only an itin- 
erant clergy preaching to the tribes residing there. As early as the fourth 
century there is evidence for hermits on Mount Singara, and by the mid 
sixth century there are reliable data for a Monophysite monastery and, 
later in the same century, for several Nestorian monasteries on the 
mountain.*? The area remained, however, a Monophysite center.** Not 


which, as we have seen, 


long after Heraclius’ victories over Persia, four eastern bishops, with the 
permission of the Monophysite patriarch Athanasius of Antioch, or- 


39. Friedrich Sarre and Ernst Herzteld, Archaologische Reise 1m Eupbrat- und Tigris- 
Gebiet, 4 vols. (Berlin, 1911-1920), esp. 1, pp. 199ff. Much historical material on Singara 
was collected by P. Peeters in his article “La Passion arabe de $. Abd al Masih,” Analecta 
Bollandiana 44 (1926), pp. 270-341, esp. 278-81. See also M. Plessner, “Sindjar,” En- 
cyclopedia of Islam, vol. IV (Leiden, 1934), pp. 454f. 

40. Vita Johannis episcopi Tellae auctore Elia, trans. E. W. Brooks, Corpus Scriptorum 
Chnistianorum Orientalium, Ser. 3, vol. 25 (Paris, 1907), pp. 42-44. 

41. J. Labourt, Le Christianisme dans l’empire perse sous la dynastie sassanide (Paris, 
1904), pp. 219F. 

42. Peeters, “Abd al Masih,” pp. 283-86. 

43, Labourt, Christiantsme, p. 220. 
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dained at the seat of the patriarch a Great Metropolitan of Tagrit on the 
Tigris, Marata, and four further bishops for Mesopotamia, including 
George of Sigara. From that time onward Singara remained one of the 
suffragan sees of the head of the Monophysite Church in Mesopotamia, 
the maphrianos (‘“Fructifier”) at Tagrit.* 

It is significant that Pseudo-Methodius’ “many brethren of the clergy” 
in seventh-century Mesopotamia had so high an opinion of Ethiopia 
that they thought and taught that it would be the ruler of Ethiopia who, 
in fulfillment of Psalm 68:31, would at the end of time “hand over the 
hand [dominion] to God.” In the distant past there had been strong reli- 
gious ties between Syriac-speaking Christianity and Ethiopia; in partic- 
ular, Syrian missionaries had played an important role in the Chris- 
tianization of Ethiopia.** Furthermore, for a short period in the first 
half of the sixth century, Ethiopia had intervened militarily in the affairs 
of southern Arabia and had even held a place in Mediterranean di- 
plomacy.** But in 570 the Persian conquest of Yemen put an end to 
Ethiopia’s role as a military power.*” Consequently, the reason that in 
the mid seventh century Pseudo-Methodius’ unnamed opponents, his 
“many brethren of the clergy,” were so concerned to find a biblical guar- 
antee for the permanence of the Ethiopian kingdom must only have been 
that Ethiopia was then the one country in the world where Monyphysi- 
tism was the official religion and where the ruler was a Monophysite.” 
This devotion to the only existing Monophysite ruler presupposes that 
Pseudo-Methodius’ opponents and, therefore, Pseudo-Methodius him- 
self, who called them his “brethren,” were Monophysites.*” 


44. Ernst Honigmann, Le Convent de Barsauma et le patriarcat Jacobite d’Antioche et 
de Syrie, Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, Subsidia 7 (Louvain, 1954), 
pp. 95—97 (with map II of the Monophysite sees). 

45. On Syriac influences on the beginnings of Ethiopian Christianity see C. Conti 
Rossini, “La Leggenda di Abba Afseé in Etiopia,” Meélanges Syriens Offerts a M. René Du- 
ssaud, vol. 1 (Paris, 1939), pp. 151-56, esp. 151. On the general history of Ethiopia see the 
informative article by G. Lanczkowski, “Aethiopia,” Jahrbuch fir Antike und Christen- 
tum 1 (1958), pp. 134-52. 

46. A. Vasiliev, “Justin I (S18—$27) and Abyssinia,” BZ 33 (1933), pp. 67—77; Justin 
the First: An Introduction to the Epoch of Justinian the Great, Dumbarton Oaks Studies | 
(Washington, D.C., 1950), pp. 284-85, 295, 300-302. 

47. C. Conti Rossini, Storia d'Etiopia, vol. | (Milan, 1928), pp. 196-201, 

48. Lanczkowski, “Aethiopia,” p. 145. 

49. [Alexander later changed his mind about the Monophysite sympathies of Pseudo- 
Methodius. In a note in his collected articles, he wrote: “! expressed the opinion that 
Pseudo-Methodius was a Monophysite. The basis for my view was a sentence from the 
Syriac original which | translated as follows . . . ‘However, many brethren of the clergy 
suppose that the blessed David spoke this word [Psalm 68 ; 31] concerning the kingdom of 
the Ethiopians.’ My reasoning was that in the seventh century when Pseudo-Methodius 
composed his apocalypse, Ethiopia no longer played a role in the international politics of 
the Near East, and that the author's political reliance on the Ethiopian ruler was therefore 
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The erroneous belief that there existed no full Syriac manuscript of 
Pseudo-Methodius’ tract had prevented Sackur from drawing the ob- 
vious conclusion from his study of the content of the work and had 
forced him to adopt the implausible theory that Pseudo-Methodius was 
a Syrian writing in Greek.*’ Kmosko’s rediscovery of Codex Vaticanus 
Syrus 58 showed that Sackur’s conclusion had been unnecessarily com- 
plicated.*! In addition, Kmosko adduced a number of arguments in 
favor of the view that the original language of the work was Syriac, but 
reserved a full treatment of the question for a larger study which, unfor- 
tunately, never appeared. In what follows | shall summarize those argu- 
ments of Kmosko’s that seem to me cogent and add others that he 
would undoubtedly have mentioned in his projected fuller study. A 


explicable on the ground that Ethiopia was then the only country where Monophysitism 
was the official religion. However, my translation was inaccurate: the verb rendered above 
by the present tense (‘suppose’) appears in the Syriac original in the ‘perfect’ (asberu), 
the form of the historical narrative. The author, therefore, means not that contemporary 
members of the Mesopotamian clergy placed their hope on the Ethiopian ruler but that 
members of the Mesopotamian clergy had done so in the past, This statement is not sur- 
prising as ecclesiastical relations between the Syrian churches and Ethiopia had long been 
close and as in the sixth century Ethiopia had collaborated militarily with Byzantium in 
the Red Sea region. The sentence mentioned above, in its revised translation (‘supposed’), 
therefore neither requires nor allows any inference as to Pseudo-Methodius’ Christologi- 
cal orientation or ecclesiastical affiliation” (Religious and Political History X\l, pp. 
68—68a). This line of argument thus suggests that Pseudo-Methodius saw the Roman 
Empire not as an alternative to Ethiopia as a source of hope, but as an historically proven 
successor to such ideas.} 

50. Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte, p. 55. 

51. Kmosko, “Ratsel,” pp. 291 f., was of the opinion that Pseudo-Methodius, because he 
was so fanatical an adherent of Byzantine imperial ideology, must also have shared Byzan- 
tium’s Chalcedonian Christology. Since, however, Kmosko was well aware that the Chal- 
cedonian, i.e., Melkite, Church was not represented in Mesopotamia, he connected 
Pseudo-Methodius with a pro-Chalcedonian movement initiated in the Nestorian Theo- 
logical School of Nisibis at the end of the sixth century by its rector, Henana of Hedajab. 
This entire construction is without foundation, for the text does not afford any interpreta- 
tion of Pseudo-Methodius’ religious sympathies. Kmosko, pp. 293ff., builds on this first 
hypothesis a further theory according to which Pseudo-Methodius, because of his pro- 
Byzantine and allegedly pro-Chalcedonian views, was forced to leave his native Meso- 
potamia and find refuge at the monastery on Mount Sinai. The reason for the last assump- 
tion was an observation made by Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte, p. 79 nn. 2, 4, 5, that there 
are literal agreements between the text of Pseudo-Methodius and Anastasius of Sinai’s 
Disputatio adversus Judaeos—agreements which, according to Kmosko, were most easily 
explained by personal acquaintance between the two authors. However, quite apart from 
the fact that agreements between writers normally mean no more than that there were 
literary relationships, the verbal agreements observed by Sackur in the Latin text are com- 
pletely absent from the Syriac version. They were undoubtedly added by the Greek trans- 
lator, who derived them from Anastasius’ work or from Anastasius’ source. (In fact, the 
agreement of Pseudo-Methodius’ Greek text, pp. 24—26 Istrin |= pp. 93—94 Lolos], with 
Anastasius, PG 89.1212, is even more striking in the Greek text than in Sackur’s Latin 
version.) Kmosko’s inferences with regard to Pseudo-Methodius’ religious affiliation and 
flight from Mesopotamia to Egypt, therefore, are unfounded, 
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complete demonstration will have to wait for a future editor of the Syr- 
iac, Greek, Latin, and Slavic texts. 

First, a stylistic observation: in the Greek text of Pseudo-Methodius 
it occurs frequently that the subject or other noun of a clause is placed 
at its beginning and later referred to by means of a demonstrative pro- 
noun.” This type of construction, unusual in Greek, is normal in Syr- 
iac.** In addition, there are other Semitisms in the Greek text.“ 

Then there is the fact that Pseudo-Methodius consistently cited the 
Syriac text of the Bible, the PeSitta, rather than the Greek Septuagint. 
This is clear in several instances where the biblical quotations were 
more or less incidental,** but also, more importantly, in biblical cita- 
tions that are pivotal to his argument. Throughout the tract Pseudo- 
Methodius cited and used Psalm 68 : 31, a passage notoriously obscure 
in the Hebrew original. The Syriac Pseudo-Methodius quotes it in the 
following form: “Cush [Ethiopia] will hand over the hand [dominion] 
to God.” * Here the Septuagint reads: “Ethiopia will stretch out her 
hand to God.” Pseudo-Methodius invariably interpreted this verse to re- 


§2. L note the following examples: p. 10.15 Istrin (= p. 60.8—9 Lolos) 7 Baotheia rod 
‘laged adrn wéddet KTA.; p. 22.18 (= p. 88.61 Lolos) 4 yap &« tod oméppatos THs Ai- 
doTias cvrisrtapévn Baridreia airy KEKTHTAL KTA.; p. 26.7 (= p. 96.1—2 Lolos) év 
yap TH Eaxary XiAtadt. . . Ev TavTY ExpilovTat 7 Tov llepowy BaoiActa; p. 46.3 (= p. 
132.14 Lolos) 6 araupés . . . adros péAdEL GavHoeadat KTA. 

53. Th. Néldeke, Kurzgefasste Syrische Grammatik (2nd ed. Leipzig, 1898), pp. 240f. 

54. P. 16.13 Istrin, for example: Hvika elonrAde Levepi trod woAEuTorac (Lolos, p. 
72.13, has ovvndVe on the basis of Ms. B [Coll. Bodl. Laud. 27, Saec. XV]; Mss. DGR 
have elomAde.) The verb eiaépxoucn followed by the genitive of the infinitive makes no 
sense in Greek. The Syriac text has wakad ‘al senahertb dene’bed qeraba [and then Sen- 
nacherib began to engage battle] (fol. 123 recto), where the verb ‘al does not have its most 
basic meaning “to enter” but signifies “to begin.” On fol. 130 verso Pseudo-Methodius 
describes in detail the destruction wrought by the Arabs: “for these cruel barbarians are 
not human beings but sons of the sword [harba] and upon the sword their faces are set.” 
Here the Greek text has (p. 32.8 Istrin = p. 108.99 Lolos) réxva épjpov Evovrat eis 
Epjuwow HEovow. If the Syriac text was original, it is easy to see that the Greek trans- 
lator misread (or confused) barba (sword) for burba (desert), but the reverse process is 
difficult to imagine. 

55. Kmosko, “Ratsel,” p. 285, mentioned the following case. Among the twenty-two 
“Unclean Peoples” imprisoned by Alexander the Great, the Syriac text mentions the 
daifar or difar (fol. 124 verso). This name derives from the Syriac Bible, which mentions 
difar among the sons of Gomer, but the Septuagint reads, in Gen. 10:3, ‘Pega’. Some- 
what later, Pseudo-Methodius mentions that the Romans under Vespasian and Titus de- 
stroyed the Hebrew state and cites in this connection Dan, 9:26 in the following form 
(fol. 127 recto): “And after the Anointed is killed, it will destroy the city of holiness.” This 
does not resemble the Greek text—éEorod pevd jeetar xpiope .. . Kai THY TWOAW Kai 
76 &ytov Sragdepei—very closely, for here there is no mention of the Anointed, only of an 
anointment, and the xaé separates city from holiness. The text of the PeSitta is much closer 
to the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius: “The Anointed will be killed . . . and the town of holi- 
ness destroyed.” 

56. Cited in this form on fol, 126 recto and 135 verso, and alluded to several times 
more: Atdto7ia mpogdacet Xeipa avis TH Veo. 
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fer to a handing-over of power, a meaning usual for the Syriac word ida 
but impossible, or at least extremely far-fetched, for the Greek yeip.” 

Another case in point is the passage in which the Syriac Pseudo- 
Methodius describes the defeat of the Roman (Byzantine) army by the 
invading Arabs. He locates this defeat at a place he calls Gaba‘ot Ramta 
(“the High,” fol. 127 verso). No such place is mentioned in the Sep- 
tuagint, but the Syriac Old Testament knew of a locality of that name 
where Gideon defeated the Midianites (Judg. 7:1): “and so he en- 
camped north of Gaba‘ot Ramta in the valley.” The Septuagint, on the 
other hand, locates Gideon’s camp at Gabaathaméra. Now Kmosko 
pointed out that according to the Old Testament (Gen. 37:25 and Judg. 
8:24) Gideon’s enemies, the Midianites, were Arabs and that Pseudo- 
Methodius specifically identifies the Ismaelites at the time of their leg- 
endary first conquest (n. 16 above) with the Midianites (fol. 122 recto). 
In view of this identification it is fitting to locate the second battle with 
the Ismaelites-Midianites in the same place as the first, all the more so 
as the famous historic battle between Byzantines and Arabs, normally 
named after the river Yarmuk (636), was fought near a town with a 
name similar to that of the biblical battlefield: TaBubas or Gabiia.** 
All this typology would have been impossible on the basis of the Sep- 
tuagint, where, as observed above, the site of Gideon’s victory is called 
Gabaathamora. 

Kmosko’s most powerful, indeed, decisive argument for the priority 
of the Syriac over the Greek text concerns II Thess. 2:3, a Pauline text 
basic to most Christian apocalypses and cited and alluded to frequently 
in Pseudo-Methodius’ work. In the Greek text of the New Testament 
this passage reads 17) Tis buds &aTaTHOY KaTa wNdéva TpOTOV. OTL 


57. In one passage (fol. 135 recto) Pseudo-Methodius seems at first sight to combine the 
PeSitta and Septuagint texts of Psalm 68:31: “he stretches out [pesat; cf. tpogGdcret| his 
two hands to heaven and hands over [resales or maglem; cf. taSlemi in Pesitta| the king- 
dom to God the Father.” Yet the mention of “kingdom” and “the Father” shows that 
Pseudo-Methodius was here combining Psalm 68 : 31 with I Cor. 15:24: “and then comes 
the end when he hands over the kingdom to God the Father.” The stretching-out of the 
hands was probably Pseudo-Methodius’ own addition, although Kmosko may be right in 
suggesting that because of the identity of the verb in I Cor. 15:24 and Psalm 68:31 he felt 
justified, according to the rules of Talmudic exegesis, to use the latter passage (“the hand”) 
for the interpretation of the former. 

58. Theophanes, p. 332.10 de Boor (A.M. 6121) uses similar Old Testament typology 
for this battle: . . . dvéarn 6 Epnuckwtatos “ApadijK .. . Kai yivetar TpaTH poBEepa 
Taos TOD "Pwpaikod otparod, 7 Kata tav TaBuddy Aéyw Kai ‘lepwovyav | Yarmuk] 
kai THY Adbeo pov aipoxvoia. [The desolate Amalek arose. . . and the first fearful fall of 
the Roman army came about; I mean the blood-letting at Gabitha and Yarmuk and 
Dathesmos.} 
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éav wy EID N ATOOTATIAa TPaTOV Kai aTOKAAVE)D 6 dVIpwTTOS 
THS avoptias, 6 vids THS aTwAsias. (Let no one deceive you in any way; 
for unless first the rebellion comes and the man of lawlessness, the son 
of perdition, is revealed. . . .) In the Syriac text the word advootacia, 
“rebellion,” is translated by mardita. This Syriac word derives from the 
verbal root merad, “to rebel,” and is therefore an adequate rendering of 
the Greek dvoaracia. The Syriac noun is, however, ambiguous: it can 
also be related to the verbal root reda, “to chastise,” and then means 
“chastisement” or “punishment.” The Syriac Pseudo-Methodius under- 
stood marduta in the sense of punishent and throughout his tract re- 
ferred to the Arab invasion as a divine punishment for Christian sins.” 
The Greek translator was puzzled, for his text of II Thess. 2:3 did not 
contain the notion of punishment, yet he realized that the author of the 
Syriac apocalypse understood St. Paul to predict a punishment. He 
therefore cited the biblical text correctly in the Greek form, but sur- 
rounded it at its first occurrence with a commentary of his own that 
interpolated the notion of punishment.”’ This procedure shows clearly 
that the Syriac and not the Greek text of Pseudo-Methodius was origi- 
nal: the notion of the Arab invasion being a divine punishment for 
Christian sinfulness could never have been based upon the Greek text of 
I! Thess. 2:3." 


59, Il Thess, 2:3 is first cited on fol. 130 recto; from then on the notion of God punish- 
ing the Christians for their sins recurs throughout the tract. 

60. P. 31.12 Istrin (= p. 108.1—S5 Lolos) 9 yap ie rot droarédov Aexdetoa Tadsia 
Fro arootacta airy éort [namely, the Arab invasion]. gnot yap “6re sav pr) EAIH FH 
ATOOTATLE TPOTOV Kak ATOKAAUEDT) 6 AVI pwTOS TIS avomlas, 6 vids TIS dTwAELAS.” 
7) yap arootacta madela Earl Kal TABEVI TOTAL TAVTES Ol KATOLKOUPTES THY YHV. 
(For the chastisement or rebellion spoken by the apostle is this. For he says, “for unless 
first the rebellion comes and the man of lawlessness is revealed, the son of perdition.” The 
rebellion is the chastisement, and all the inhabitants of the earth will be punished.| See 
also the corresponding Latin passage at p. 85.1ff. Sackur. 

61. For a long time | thought that an etymological pun was another powerful argument 
in favor of the priority of the Syriac over the Greek text. On fol. 120 recto of the Syriac 
text it was said thar after leaving the Ark, the sons of Noah built a town and named it 
“Temanon because of the names of those eight |[temané| souls that remained in the 
world.” The Greek text has here (p. 8.13 Istrin [= p. 56.4 Lolos|) Sauvor Em’ dvenare 
Tov apdpov tov EEehVovowr GKTO Wuxy@v EK THS KiBwrov. The Greek translator seems 
to have understood that the Syriac author was. attempting an etymological explanation (cf. 
Em’ 6véperc) but he did not imitate it. The etymology was, however, taken from the Cave 
of Treasures 20.8, p. 965 Riessler “Temanon wegen der acht Menschen, die aus der Arche 
gegangen waren.” It is just another of the many passages and features that Pseudo- 
Methodius borrowed from this sixth-century work of Mesopotamian origin. As it is con- 
ceivable (though unlikely) that a Greek author could have derived it directly from the 
Cave of Treasures, | have abstained from mentioning it in the text among the arguments in 
favor of the priority of Pseudo-Methodius’ Syriac text. 
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APPENDIX 1: THREE LISTS OF REGIONS 
(PEOPLES) OVERRUN BY THE ARABS IN THE 
SYRIAC TEXT OF PSEUDO-METHODIUS 


These lists have been mentioned briefly in the analysis of the text given 
above (pp. 20—22). The first of them occurs when Pseudo-Methodius 
prophesies that the four leaders of the Ismaelites—Desolation, Des- 
poiler, Ruin, and Destroyer—will cast lots for the conquered lands. 
Pseudo-Methodius names for each region the leader to whom it will be 
allotted and then describes its fate in some detail (fol. 129 recto). The 
second list is inserted, as it were, retrospectively, where the author de- 
scribes the height of Moslem power and overconfidence and reviews the 
nations conquered (fol. 133 recto). A third passage lists the peoples the 
Christian remnants of which will return to their native lands after the 
defeat of the Arabs by the Last Emperor (fol. 133 verso). These three 
lists are presented in tabular form. Names that are beyond doubt are 
given in the normal English spelling. In doubtful cases the Syriac letters 
are transcribed. Unfortunately, the lists cannot be controlled by the ex- 
cerpts of Solomon of Basra (n. 5), because he did not choose to incorpo- 
rate them. 


First List, Second List, Third List, 
fol. 129 recto® fol. 133 recto fol. 133 verso 
1. Syria 1. Persians 1, Cappadocians 
2. sigilia 2. Armenians 2. Armenians 
3. elada 3. Cilicians 3. Cilicians 
4. Land of the Romans 4. Isaurians 4. Isaurians 
5. Islands of the Sea 5. Cappadocians 5. periqié or feriqié 
6. mezrein (Egypt) 6. siligelte 6. eladié 
7. Syria 7. eladanié 7. silagié (Seleucians) 
8. Places of the East 8. Dwellers in Land 
of Romans 
9. Promised Land 9. Islands of the 
Seas 


62. [Note in Alexander's hand] In the first list, the Greek translation (p. 102.10 Lolos) 
has Cappadocia in lieu of item 1, Syria. Cappadocia must be correct because Syria reap- 
pears as item 7. 
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This tabulation shows that the first list stands by itself, in form (each 
item followed by a longish description of its fate; regions rather than 
peoples), order, and choice of items. 

The second and third lists, however, are closely related. Both are bare 
lists, without commentary. Both enumerate peoples rather than regions. 
The order of items is partially identical (nos. 2—4). It is probable that in 
the third list item 5 (perigié, obviously a mistake for ifrigié, Africans) is 
a replacement for (corruption of?) the first item in the second list (Per- 
sians). In fact, the two lists are so similar that one feels justified in 
emending the doubtful names of one with the help of indications in the 
other. This is certainly appropriate for the impossible item 6 in the sec- 
ond list: siligelié. Here it is easy to see what happened. Every name in 
the second list is preceded by the preposition /, which in the Syriac lan- 
guage marks the determinate object. The only exception is this item, 
where the scribe erroneously added the / at the end rather than at the 
beginning and changed the -#- into -7-. Thus the entry can be corrected, 
with the help of the seventh item in the third list, to read: seluqié, “Se- 
leucians.”*’ The seventh item in the second list, eladanié, however, is 
“more correct” than the corresponding entry no. 6 in the third list, 
eladié. It is true that eladié is unobjectionable in form, and one is at first 
inclined to emend item 7 in the second list to conform with it. But quite 
apart from the fact that eladia is attested for “Hellas” but not eladi6 for 
“Hellene,” it is not easy to see why an author so obviously focusing on 
the Near East as Pseudo-Methodius is should be interested in Hellas 
and, particularly, why he should mention Hellenes in addition to 
“Dwellers in the Land of the Romans” (item 8 in the second list). The 
problem is resolved by the assumption that here, as in item 6, a copyist 
inserted the preposition 1. If these emendations are correct, items 6 and 
7 of the second list refer to the Moslem conquest of Seleucia and Adana 
(adanié) and the third list has these same items in reverse order.” 

The great advantage of these proposed emendations is that they re- 
move the people of Sicily and Hellas from the second and third lists, in 
which they disturb the Near Eastern focus. No such controls exist for 
the first list, but here too one suspects that the second and third items 
originally referred to Seleucia and Adana rather than to Sicily and 


63. Note that in the third list this last item is misspelt sil#qié (in lieu of the normal 
seliigié). The normal spelling for the city occurs on fol, 123 recto: seliq. 

64. [Note in Alexander's hand] Were the Seleucians and Adanians originally a gloss on 
the Cilicians? They were located in Cilicia. Does this explain their corruption, especially 
the uncertainty as to the proper position of the preposition? 
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Hellas, though this cannot be proved. If it should be confirmed in the 
future by new evidence, this would mean that the prophecies of a 
Moslem conquest of Greece and Sicily, which, as we shall see, gave rise 
in medieval times to the entire branch of Sicilian apocalyptic literature 
called the Visions of Daniel and in modern times formed a serious diffi- 
culty for a correct dating of Pseudo-Methodius’ work, were paradox- 
ically due to nothing more serious than early copyists’ mistakes in the 
Syriac tradition. 


APPENDIX 2: TRANSLATION OF THE SYRIAC 
TEXT OF PSEUDO-METHODIUS 
FROM COD. VAT. SYR. 58 


[118 verso] By the help of God the Lord of the Universe we wrote the 
discourse composed by my blessed Lord Methodius, bishop [in margin: 
bishop of Olympus] and martyr, concerning the succession of kings and 
the end of times. 


This blessed man [Methodius] asked of God to know how genera- 
tions and kingdoms were transmitted from Adam until today. And the 
Lord sent him one from among his hosts to the mountain of Senagar 
{[Singara?]. And he showed him all the generations. [119 recto] He will 
then also set forth at the beginning of our discourse the kingdoms one 
by one to distinguished men of learning. 

When Adam and Eve departed from Paradise, both of them were vir- 
gins. And thirty years after their expulsion from Paradise, Adam knew 
his wife Eve. She conceived and gave birth to Cain, the first-born of 
Adam, together with Kelima his sister. And after thirty years she con- 
ceived and gave birth «to Abel» and Abel’s sister Lebuda. And in the 
hundredth year of Adam’s life Cain slew his brother Abel. And Adam 
made lament over his murder one hundred years. And in the year 230 of 
the first millennium there was born Seth, a handsome man in the image 
of Adam. And in the year 500 of that first millennium the women re- 
belled against their husbands in the camp of the house of Cain and were 
whores. And without shame the men came in to them and practiced for- 
nication with them publicly. And in the year 800 of the life of Adam 
wantonness and fornication grew among the daughters of Cain. And 
Adam died in the year 930 of the first millennium. Immediately the 
progeny of the house of Seth and his kindred separated from the sons 
[119 verso] of the slayer. And Seth led away and took with him all his 
kind, his sons and his grandsons, to the summits of the mountains of 
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Paradise; and Cain and his kin remained below in the plain where he 
killed his brother Abel. And in the year 40 of Jared there ended the first 
millennium, there lived those artificers of sin who were sons of iniquity 
in the camp of the sons of Cain, Jubal and Tubal-cain, sons of the blind 
Lamech who killed Cain. And Satan entered and resided in them and 
they composed and produced all kinds of music, harps and flutes. And 
in the year 500 of the second millennium men and women ran riot in- 
side the camps of the sons of Cain, and publicly women ran after men 
and behaved in the pride of mares in a wild herd. Thus the women ran 
riot in the wantonness of fornication, men as well as women. Satan did 
battle with the sons of Seth. And at the end of the second millennium 
there occurred a deluge of waters and the handiwork of 2,000 years was 
destroyed in one hour. And in the year 312 of Noah’s life, in the twelfth 
generation [120 recto] «and> the third millennium, when Noah left the 
ark, Noah’s sons built buildings in this outer region and named the town 
Temanon, because of the name of those eight [temané] souls that sur- 
vived in the world. And in the year 700 of Noah’s life and <aftery 100 
years of the third millennium, there was born to Noah a son, a man in 
stature like his image, and he called his name lonton. And in the year 
300 of the third millennium Noah gave gifts to his son lonton and sent 
him to the East. And after Noah’s death in the year 790 of the third 
millennium, Noah’s sons went up from the East and built for themselves 
a tower in the plain of Babylonian Sin’dor. And there their tongues were 
confused and they were scattered over the entire earth. And lonton the 
son of Noah returned to the East and came to the sea called Fire of the 
Sun, from which the sun rose from the East and where he [lonton] re- 
sided. lonton received revelations of wisdom from God and he began 
first to be familiar with those * * * of the course of the stars. And 
Nimrod went down to him and he instructed him in all the wisdom. 
And from him he [Nimrod] received precepts [120 verso] that he would 
be king, for Nimrod was a man from the sons of Shem. He was the first 
king over the entire earth. And in the year 799 of the third millennium, 
in the year 30 of the kingship of Nimrod, he sent men of great power 
from among the sons of Japheth, wise men and craftsmen skilled in 
knowledge. And they went down to the East to lonton son of Noah and 
built for him a beautiful city. And he lived in it and it was called lonton. 
And there was peace between the kingdom of lonton and the kingdom 
of Nimrod until the present day. But between the kingdom of Nimrod 
son of Shem and the kingdom of Pupiénus son of Ham there was not 
peace, because in the days of Nimrod the sons of Japheth and the sons of 
Shem waged war against each other. And lonton son of Noah wrote to 
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them «saying: The kingdom of the sons of Japheth will conquer the 
kingdom of the sons «of Ham». Those two kingships [ Japheth and Ham] 
were in the world from the first, and then occurred the beginning of all 
the kingships of the nations, and afterward the kingship of Nimrod. 
When the third millennium was completed, in the year 70 of Aru, that 
is, the year 39 [121 recto] of the fourth millennium, the two kingdoms 
waged war against each other. And the kingdom of the house of Nimrod 
conquered the kingdom of Egypt. And the Babylonian kingship was 
handed down in succession from the seed of mighty Nimrod until the 
reign of mighty Hormizd. He took himself a wife from the kin of Ham. 
When Hormizd died, his son ‘Azri married his mother and from her 
there was born to him Hormizd. He assembled many armies, went up to 
the kingdom of the son of Ham, and captured, destroyed, and burned by 
fire all the lands of the West. And in the year 2 of the reign of Kodros son 
of Hormizd there assembled the kingdoms of the Babylonians. In num- 
ber they were 320,000 foot-soldiers, all of whom were carrying sticks 
only. And when Kodros heard about them, he laughed and allowed them 
to come and proceed as far as the Tigris. And against them the powerful 
king of the Persians sent «soldiers» [or: the king sent powerful Persians] 
as well as mighty warriors riding on elephants. And he went up against 
them and killed them, and not even one of them survived. And when the 
fourth millennium was completed, which was the twenty-fifth year of 
Hormizd, in the first year {121 verso] in which the fifth millennium be- 
gan, Sam‘i‘sar, king of the East from the kin of lonton son of Noah, de- 
scended and ravaged, from the Euphrates and into Adroigan [{Azerbai- 
jan], ninety-seven cities and all their surroundings. And he invaded the 
three kingdoms of the Ethiopians [Indians] and ravaged and captured 
and burned with fire, and departed for the desert. And he ravaged and 
captured the camps of the sons of Ismael son of Hagar the Egyptian 
handmaid of Sarah wife of Abraham. And he [Ismael] fled from the des- 
ert of Jethrib. And they [Ismaelites] invaded the land of peace. And he 
{Ismael] fought with the kings of the nations and destroyed them. And 
they [the Ismaelites] laid waste and captured and conquered all the 
kingdoms of the nations, and the entire land of promise was subject 
to them, and the earth was full of them and of their camps. And like 
locusts they walked naked, and they ate meat in vessels of meat and 
drank the blood of animals. And when the sons of Ismael conquered and 
subjected the entire earth, they ravaged cities and towns and occupied 
all the kingdoms of the nations. And in vessels of wood they floated 
above the waves of the sea and they went to the lands of the West and 
came as far as the great Rome and as far as [122 recto} Illyricum[?] and 
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Egypt and Afnasdlids{?] and Liza the great beyond Rome. And when 
they had occupied the land for sixty years and had done to it what they 
wished, after eight weeks and a half [= 60 years], they prevailed over all 
the kingdoms of the nations and raged and raved in the pride of their 
haughtiness. And the kings of the Hittites and the kings of the Hivites 
and the kings of the Amorites and the kings of the Jebusites and the 
kings of the Girgashites and the kings of the Canaanites and the kings of 
the Ammonites and the kings of the Philistines were their slaves. And at 
that time there were four tyrannical leaders, sons of Demunitehta, Oreb 
and Zeeb and Sbah and Zalmunna. And when he [God] delivered the 
Israelites by the hands of Moses and Aaron from the oppression of the 
Egyptians and when they invaded the land of repose[?] and were har- 
nessed under yet another [literally: a double] yoke of slavery for the 
chastisement of the sons of Ismael, these Midianites boasted. And when 
God saw the harsh distress distressing them, he delivered them and de- 
stroyed them [the Midianites] and their leaders and expelled and drove 
them out of the cultivated land into the desert of Jethrib. And the sur- 
vivors made [122 verso} a compact of peace with the sons of Israel. And 
seven tribes departed for this further desert, but they will come out and 
ravage the world and bear rule over it. And they will capture places and 
passes and entrances to the cultivated land from Egypt to Cush and 
from the Euphrates to India [Ethiopia] and from the Tigris to the sea 
called Fire of the Sun and the kingdom of lonton son of Noah and from 
the North to the great Rome and the great sea of Pontus, because their 
yoke weighs double over the servitude of all nations. And there is no 
people or kingdom under heaven with whom they [Ismaelites] will fight 
and not overpower. And after ten weeks of those years they [the Ismael- 
ites] also will be overpowered and subjected by the kingdom of Rome, 
because it overpowers all the kingdoms and will not be overpowered by 
any one of them because it possesses truly that unconquerable weapon 
that conquers all. Henceforward consider closely the successions of the 
kingships and immediately the truth will be known to you and will 
show itself to you without disguise and without deception. And until 
Hadarzaragq, king of the heroes, the <house> of the sons of Nimrod [123 
recto] held the kingdom of Babylon. And from Hadarzaraq and until 
Sasan the Old the Persians ruled, and from Sasan and until Piroz, king 
of kings, «and from Seleucia and until Ctesiphom and from Piroz and 
until Sennacherib. There was born to him [Sennacherib] from Aingqat, 
the Corduenian woman, Adramelech [in the margin: these are the royal 
families] and Serasad «and Sarchadom>. And these two sons slew their 
father. And they fled to the land of the Corduenians. And his son 
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Sarchadom came to rule in Babylonia in place of his father Sennacherib, 
and after him Nebuchadnezzar. He [Nebuchadnezzar] was «borm from 
a Lydian father and from the queen of Sheba. And when Sennacherib 
began to make war on the king of the Indians [Ethiopians], he advanced 
until Iba [Sheba?] and destroyed many places in it. And his son [Sarcha- 
dom] went out with him and he was Rab Mebaimane.** And because of 
his wisdom and manliness there was given to him the kingdom of Baby- 
lonia. And he took for wife a woman from Media, Hormazdu the Me- 
dian, and Darius took for wife Rud the Persian, from whom was born 
Cyrus the Persian. Listen now how one by one the kingdoms of the East 
were overpowered. The «kingdom of» the Babylonians was overpowered 
[123 verso] by that of the Medes, and that of the Medes by that of the 
Persians, and that of the Babylonians overpowered that of the Cushites 
and of Sheba and of Saba and the kingdoms of the nations from the sea 
unto the Euphrates besides the kingdom of the house of David. And the 
kingdom of Babylonia overpowered the «kingdom of the house of David 
through Nebuchadnezzar. He overpowered the Hebrews and the Egyp- 
tians, and Darius the Mede overpowered the Indians and the Luzieé [Lyd- 
ians?|, and Cyrus the Persian overpowered the Thracians and restored 
the sons of Israel. Listen now how these four kingdoms were overpowered 
one by the other, that of the Cushites by that of the Macedonians and 
that of the Macedonians by that of the Greeks, and that of the Greeks 
by that of the Romans. And these are the four winds of heaven which 
Daniel saw pouring forth the great sea. Philip, father of the king of kings 
Alexander, was a Macedonian, and whom did Philip take for wife? 
Cusheth, daughter of King Pil of the Cushites. And from her there was 
born King Alexander of the Macedonians. He built the great Alexandria 
and ruled in it twelve years. He went down to the East and killed Darius 
the Mede [124 recto] and conquered many places. And he marched 
round the earth and descended to the East and went as far as the sea 
called Fire of the Sun. And he saw there nations filthy and ugly to look 
at, who were sons of Japheth. And when he saw the abominable deeds 
which they were doing—they ate the vermin of the earth, mice and dogs 
and kittens, and they did not enshroud and bury their dead, and the 
embryos which the women aborted they ate as if it were some deli- 
cacy—and when Alexander saw their abominable deeds, he called God 
to his aid. And he assembled and expelled them and their wives and 
their sons, and all of their camps he expelled from the East. And he 
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placed them and enclosed them from the ends of the North inside the 
entrance which is the gate of the world from the North, and there is no 
other entrance nor outlet from the uttermost part of the world from 
East to West. And King Alexander prayed before God and God heark- 
ened unto him. And God commanded the mountains called Sons of the 
North, and they drew near each other to a distance of no more than 
twelve cubits. And he [Alexander] made a gate of brass and anointed it 
on the inner side with Taseqtis. [124 verso] If one applies iron in order 
to open it, one does not affect it. And if one wants to melt it by fire, it 
quenches the fire brought near to it because the nature of Taseqtis is not 
affected by iron, nor by the operation of demons. Also not even fire can 
destroy «it at all if it is applied to it, for these Unclean Nations who were 
imprisoned inside used all the wickedness of witchcraft. And through 
these two mighty things he brought to nought their entire activity so 
that neither through iron nor through the operation of evil spirits 
«could> it be opened before them and they depart and corrupt men and 
defile the earth. But at the end of the ages, as was the saying of the 
prophet Ezekiel which was prophesied concerning them, saying: In the 
end of times, at the end of the world, the followers of Agog and of 
Magog will come out upon the land of Israel (Ezek. 38:16]. These are 
the people whom Alexander imprisoned inside the gates of the North: 
Ogug and Magog and Joel and Agag and Ashkenazu and Dipar and 
Putoio and Lydians and Huns and Persians and Daqlaie and Tebelie and 
Darmetaie and Kaukebaie and Emrataie and Garmidmaie and Men- 
Eaters who are called Cynocephali [125 recto] and Thracians and Alani 
and Pisilie and Deshie and Saltraie. These twenty-two kingdoms were 
imprisoned inside the gates of the North. And when Alexander, the first 
king of the Greeks, died, because he did not take a wife and had no 
sons, there ruled after him those generals of his. And Cusheth, mother 
of Alexander, returned to Cush to the house of her father. And King 
Byzas, who built Byzantium, the capital surrounded by the sea, sent the 
general Germanicus to Pil, king of the Cushites. And he made peace 
with him and wrote to him concerning his daughter, the mother of Alex- 
ander, so that he might take her to wife and might make her queen. And 
when the king of the Cushites received the letter that was in the hands of 
Germanicus, commander of Byzas king of the Greeks, <and> when he saw 
the gifts and honors which he sent to him, he rejoiced greatly. And at 
once Pil also took with him from the choice produce of the kingdom of 
the Cushites and also his daughter Cusheth and went up to Byzantium 
to King Byzas together with thirty thousand Cushites. And he was re- 
ceived hospitably by King Byzas beyond the sea of Chalcedon [125 
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verso]. And he gave gifts to the hosts that entered inside Byzantium with 
him, and great honors and gifts according to the bounty of the king he 
gave to him. And the king of Greece took Cusheth, daughter of King Pil 
of the Cushites. And there was born to him from her a daughter, and he 
named her Byzantia, because of the name of the city that he built. And 
Armalaos [Romulus], king of the Romans, took to wife Byzantia. And 
because she was exceedingly beautiful he took her. And because he was 
an upright [or: simple] man and there was no cunning in him, not even a 
little, he wrote to Rome and gave her as a gift to Byzantia in Byzantia’s 
marriage settlement. And when this thing was consummated, there arose 
among the chiefs who were at Rome a great clamor against this thing. 
And Armalaos begot three times from Byzantia, daughter of Byzas king 
of Byzantium, and she was the daughter of Cusheth mother of King Al- 
exander: Armalaos and Urbanos and Claudius. And Armalaos [the 
Younger] reigned in Rome in place of Armalaos [the Elder] and Urbanos 
reigned in Byzantium the city of his mother, and Claudius reigned in 
Alexandria, a city in the kingdom of his father. And the offspring of 
Queen Cusheth, daughter of Pil king of the Cushites possessed [126 
recto] the kingdom of the Macedonians and Romans and Greeks 
* * * from the offspring of Cusheth daughter of Pil until eternity 
because the kingship of Greece which descends from the offspring of the 
Cushites will hand over the hand to God at the end of times. When the 
blessed David beheld with far-seeing eye the spirit of God, he saw 
that from Cusheth daughter of King Pil of the Cushites it would happen 
that the kingdom of Greece would be handed down. However, many 
brethren of the clergy supposed that the blessed David spoke his word 
concerning the kingdom of the Cushites. And those who thought so 
erred. For concerning this kingdom of Greece which descends from the 
offspring of Cusheth and will possess that thing which is placed in the 
center, which is the Holy Cross, concerning this «kingdom», yea, con- 
cerning it, the blessed David said: Cush will hand over the hand [do- 
minion] to God [Ps. 68:31]. For there is no people or kingdom under 
heaven that can overpower the kingdom of the Christians as long as it 
possesses a place of refuge in the life-giving Cross, which is set up in the 
center of the earth and possesses its power over height and depth. Also 
the bars of Hell which are the tyrants of impiety [or: heathendom] can- 
not prevail over this kingdom [126 verso] of the Christians. Thus «runs> 
the true saying of Our Savior who spoke to Simon [Matt. 16:187]: Which 
is the power or kingdom of people below heaven that is mighty and 
strong in its power and will be able to prevail over the great power of the 
Holy Cross in which the kingdom of the Greeks, that is of the Romans, 
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possesses a place of refuge? The blessed Paul wrote to the Thessalonians 
in the second letter when he warned them: Do not be frightened by quick 
and vain rumors saying: Behold, the day of the Lord Jesus has come [II 
Thess. 2:2]. As long as this kingdom which possesses an abiding place 
of refuge is the center, the Son of Perdition will not be revealed, for that 
something which is in the center is the priesthood and the kingship and 
the Holy Cross. And this kingship of the Christians overpowers all king- 
doms of the earth, and by it all leaders and all authority will be para- 
lyzed and come to nought and all its people will be left destitute, and by 
it they will be conquered and through it they will come to nought. And 
in the whole earth there will not be left one leader nor one authority 
when the Son of Perdition will be revealed, except the kingdom of the 
Greeks which will hand over the hand to God, as «was> the saying of the 
apostle who said [127 recto]: And he will bring to nought every leader 
and all authority over all powers, thereupon the son will hand over the 
kingdom of the Christians to God the Father {1 Cor. 15:24]. For the kings 
of many nations went to battle with the kingdom of the heroes and 
could not conquer it. Not even the kingdom that overpowered Egypt 
and slew thirty-one kings of the nations and two lords of the kingdoms 
of the Amorites, Siphon and Og, and all the tyrants of the Philistines 
could overpower the kingdom of Babylonia and the kingdom of Rome, 
which is that of the Greeks. It [the kingdom of Rome] overpowered the 
kingdom of the Hebrews and destroyed and overthrew it from its foun- 
dations and in it has remained not a survivor, not even one trace. And it 
will sprout again and bring forth fruit—because already it was surren- 
dered into the hands of Vespasian and of his son Titus through whom 
the kingdom of the Hebrews was destroyed. And immediately their king- 
dom ravaged the one about which Daniel prophesied: After the Messiah 
will be killed, it will ravage the holy city [Dan. 9:26]. When the Babylo- 
nians overpowered the kingdom of the Hebrews in which were these ex- 
alted and most excellent things, priesthood and prophecy and kingship, 
and when Vespasian plundered and destroyed the holy city [127 verso] 
there was not found one of these gifts in one of their tribes. Nor «could> 
the kingdom of the Egyptians [resist?], which is that of the Macedo- 
nians, which [was overpowered?] by that of the Romans. The kingdom 
of Media and of Persia and of Armenia was brought to nought. This king- 
dom [Rome] overthrew all the kingdoms of the earth. After thousands 
of years the kingdom of the Hebrews was destroyed and «that of the 
Egyptians after three thousand years. And when the kingdom of the 
Macedonians which is «that of * * * was destroyed, the kingdom 
of the barbarians was left destitute by [or: contended with?] the king- 
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dom of Rome, namely, that of the Turks and of the Avars. And when the 
kingdom of the Hebrews was brought to nought, the sons of Ismael, son 
of Hagar, contended with Rome in its stead, whom Daniel called seed of 
the South [in margin: beginning of the sons of Hagar the Egyptian]. And 
he [Ismael] contended with it [Rome] ten weeks of years because he un- 
derstands the end and there is no duration in the middle, for «it is> in this 
last millennium, which is the seventh, that is brought to nought the 
kingdom of the Persians and that the sons of Ismael will depart from the 
desert of Jethrib and come and assemble, all of them, there at Gaba‘ot 
the Great. And there will be fulfilled the word of [128 recto] Our Lord 
who said: «We are like the animals of the field and the birds of heaven, 
and call them «saying»: Assemble and come because today | shall make a 
great sacrifice for you [Ezek. 39:17]. Eat the flesh of the fattened «animals» 
and drink the blood of the mighty men. For at Gaba‘ét the fattened 
<animals> of the kingdom of the Greeks, who destroyed the kingdom of 
the Hebrews and of Persia, will be exterminated. And thus they too will 
be exterminated in Gaba‘ot by Ismael, the wild ass of the desert, who 
was sent in the wrath of ire against men and against animals and against 
cattle and against trees and against plants. And it is a punishment in 
which there is no love. And these four leaders will be sent before them 
against the entire earth, Ruin and Destroyer and Desolation and Des- 
poiler for every existing city and desolation that destroys everything, for 
he [God] said through Moses: Not because he loved you did the Lord 
your God bring you to the land of the nations that you may inherit it, 
but because of the sins of its inhabitants. Also it was not because God 
loves these sons of Ismael that he granted to them [128 verso] that they 
enter the kingdom of the Christians, but because of the iniquity and sin 
perpetrated by the Christians. The like of it was not perpetrated in any 
of the preceding generations that men arrayed themselves in licentious 
clothes of harlots who adorned themselves like virgins and stood pub- 
licly in the streets of cities and ran riot in drunkenness and wantonness 
without hesitation and had intercourse with one another. Also female 
harlots were standing publicly in the streets, and a man entered and 
went a-whoring, and he went out and his son came, and with the same 
woman he polluted himself. And brothers and fathers and sons all pol- 
luted themselves with the same woman. And concerning this thing the 
apostle Paul said: Their males abandoned the use of the nature of 
women and indulged in lust with one another and males behaved un- 
seemly with males. Again also women abandoned the use of the nature of 
men and partly held intercourse contrary to nature [Rom, 1:26—27]. Be- 
cause of this God will deliver them to the defilement of the barbarians. 
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And heroic men will [first time future tense] be buffeted by the punish- 
ment of distress [129 recto] and their women will defile themselves with 
the sons of uncleanness. But 1 when I looked and saw these four princes 
of punishment, Desolation and Despoiler and Ruin and Destroyer, they 
were casting lots for the land. The land of Persia was given to desolation 
that it might bring destruction upon it and its inhabitants to captivity 
and to murder and to desolation. And Syria was given to destruction of 
desolation and her inhabitants to captivity and to murder. Sicily «was 
given to ruin and destruction and her inhabited places to captivity and 
to murder. Hellas «was given» to destruction and to desolation and her 
inhabitants to captivity and to murder. The land of the Romans «was 
given to desolation and destruction and her inhabited places to flight 
and to spoiling and to captivity. And the islands of the sea «were given» 
to flight and their inhabitants to captivity of ruin. Egypt and Syria and 
the places of the East will be harnessed under the yoke of tribute and 
tax, that is, tribute, in suffering seven times «that of» prisoners. And the 
land of promise will be filled with men from the four winds of heaven 
like locusts which are assembled by a storm. And there will be in it fam- 
ine and distress and mortality, and the Despoiler will grow strong. And 
his horn will be raised and he will adopt [literally: mount, ascend] pride 
and he will assume ostentation until the time of wrath, and he will seize 
the entrances of the North and the roads [129 verso] of the East and the 
straits of the sea. And men and sheep and animals and birds will be har- 
nessed under the yoke of their slavery. And the waters of the seas will be 
subjected to them, and the waste places, which are deprived of their 
cultivations, will belong to him, and the tyrants will record them as his. 
And the fish in the sea and the trees in the forests and the plantings of 
their fruit and the dust of the earth with its stones and its harvest and 
the merchandise of the merchants and the cultivation of the husband- 
men and the inheritance of the rich and the gifts and holy objects of gold 
and of silver and of bronze and of iron and clothing and all their utensils 
of ostentation and the adornments and the foodstuffs and the dainties 
and all their pleasures and delicacies will be his. And he will be arrogant 
in his person and in his pride until he will demand one hundred [tribute] 
from the dead that lie in the dust. And he will take a poll tax from or- 
phans and from widows and from holy men. And they will have no 
mercy upon the poor and they will not give justice to the oppressed. 
And they will treat with insolence people of old age and they will sad- 
den the spirit of those that are troubled. And they will take no pity on 
the sick and will not have mercy on those weak in might, but they will 
laugh at wise men [130 recto] and will mock at lawgivers and will deride 
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men of learning. And the veil of silence will spread over all men, and all 
inhabitants of the earth will sit in surprise and in consternation. And the 
route of their [the Arabs’) advance will be from them [inhabitants] and 
by them, and what is small will be reckoned like big and mean like no- 
ble. And their commands will cut to pieces like that which is in swords 
[i.e., steel] and nobody will change the assurance of their commands. 
And their advance will be completed from sea to sea and from the 
North to the desert of Jethrib and it will be a way to distress. And on it 
[the way] will journey old men and old women and rich and poor while 
they are hungry and thirsty and suffer in harsh bondage until they pro- 
nounce blessed the dead because this is the visitation of which the apos- 
tle said: Unless this punishment cometh beforehand, and thereupon will 
be revealed that man of sin, the Son of Perdition [II Thess. 2:3]. And this 
chastisement will not be sent upon men alone but also on everything 
that is upon the face of the entire earth, upon men and upon women and 
upon unmarried youths and upon animals and upon cattle and upon 
birds. And men will suffer [130 verso] in that chastisement, they and 
their wives and their sons and their daughters and their possessions, 
and old men weak in power and the weak, together with the powerful 
and the poor with the [?} rich because God called their father Ismael the 
wild ass of the desert. And the deer and all the wild and the tame ani- 
mals inside the cultivated land will be afflicted by them. And men will be 
pursued and animals and cattle will die and trees of the forest will be cut 
down and the beauty of the plants in the mountains will be spoiled. And 
they will destroy prosperous cities and they will capture places without 
a traveller in them. And the earth will be polluted with blood and the 
harvests will be taken from it. For these cruel barbarians are not human 
beings but are sons of desolation and upon desolation their faces are set 
upon the sword. They are despoilers and for destruction they will be 
sent. And perdition they are and for the perdition of everything they set 
out. And polluted they are and pollution they live. And in the time of 
their eruption from the desert they will tear the infants from the sides of 
their mothers and like unclean animals they will dash them against the 
rocks. And they will slaughter those who minister in the sanctuary. And 
also they will sleep with their wives and with [131 recto] their captured 
mistresses [literally: daughters of capture] inside the sanctuaries. And 
they will make liturgical vestments their clothing and that of their sons, 
and they will bind their beasts of burden inside the coffins of the martyrs 
and graves of the saints. And they will be cruel and murderers and 
bloodthirsty and destroyers and a testing furnace for all Christians, For 
the blessed apostle said: Not all of Israel are Israel [Rom. 9:6]. Also all 
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who are called Christians are not Christians, for seven thousand only 
were left over from the Israelites in the days of the prophet Elijah. They 
worshipped the Lord God and all Israel was saved through them. Thus 
also in the time of the punishment of these tyrants, few from many will 
be left over who are Christians, as Our Savior showed us in the Holy 
Gospel and said: When the Son of Man cometh, will he find faith on 
earth? [Luke 18:8]. Behold also, the spirit of those perfected in portents 
will grieve in those days of punishment and the multitude of the clergy 
will deny the true faith [131 verso] of the Christians and the Holy Cross 
and the mysteries of power. And without compulsion and blows and 
wounds they will deny Christ and will associate with the unbelievers. 
And because of this the apostle also proclaimed concerning them: In the 
last times men will abandon the faith and will go after unclean spirits 
and after the teachings of demons [I Tim. 4:1] and will be tyrants and 
slanderers and boastful and haters of virtue and traitors and wild. And 
all those who are false and weak in the faith will be tried and known in 
that punishment. They will separate themselves from the congregations 
of the Christians of their own accord, because that time challenges them 
to go after its uncleanness. For the humble and the modest[?] and the 
friendly and the tranquil and the truthful and the freeborn and the wise 
and the select will not be sought at that time because they will be looked 
down upon and despised, but instead of them there will be sought the 
proud and the overbearing and the boastful and the vain and the slan- 
derers and the detractors and the seditious and the unchaste and those 
who are destitute of love and the robbers and the spoilers and the wild 
and unskilled and those void of understanding and of the religion of 
God and those who revile [132 recto] their parents and those who blas- 
pheme concerning the sacred mysteries and deny the Messiah and igno- 
rant men in whom is not the wisdom of God. They will be servants of 
that one [Mohammed?] and their false words will find credence. And 
concerning anything that is said to them they will comply. And true men 
and clerics and wise men and good men will be held in contempt in their 
eyes and they will be like dung, for they will be <subjected> to the pun- 
ishment of the Ismaelites. And they will be distressed until they aban- 
don hope for their lives. And honor will be lifted from the priests, and 
the divine liturgy and living sacrifice will cease from the Church. And at 
that time priests will be like the people, and their corpses will be thrown 
like mud upon the roads without burial. And throughout those days 
blows of wrath will be sent upon men, two and three in one day. And a 
man will go to sleep in the evening and will wake up in the morning and 
will find outside [132 verso] his door two and three oppressors and they 
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will ask tribute and money. And all thought of things given and of gain 
will disappear from earth. And at that time men will sell their brasses 
and their weapons of war. And in that tenth week, when everything 
ends, they will give their sons and their daughters to the heathens for 
money. For what reason does God avert his countenance from the aid of 
the faithful who will endure this distress? So that they be tried and the 
believers be separated from the unbelievers and the tares and those re- 
jected from the select grains of wheat, because that time is indeed a test- 
ing furnace. For God will be patient [grant a respite?] when the worship- 
pers are persecuted who by the punishment will be known as sons, as 
the apostle proclaimed to us before: Yea, we are without punishment, 
we are strangers and not sons [Hebr. 12:7]. Also Our Savior ordered 
and said to us: Blessed are you when they insult you and persecute you 
and say about you every wicked word because of me lyingly. Thereupon 
rejoice and jubilate that your reward is great in heaven, for thus they 
persecuted the prophets who were before you [Matt. 5:12] [133 recto] 
and: He who hopes until the end will rest [Matt. 10:22]. And after 
these calamities and punishments of the sons of Israel, at the completion 
of that week when men lie prostrate in danger of punishment, are com- 
pleted and there is no hope that they may be saved from that harsh ser- 
vitude, when they are persecuted and oppressed and beaten and hungry 
and thirsty and tortured by the harsh punishment, those fierce tyrants 
too will delight themselves with food and drink and repose and will 
glory in their victories, they who slew and destroyed the Persians and 
Armenians and Cilicians and Isaurians and Cappadocians and Seleu- 
cians[?] and Hellenes {inhabitants of Adana?] and the settlers of the land 
of the Romans and all their islands of the seas. And they will be dressed 
like bridegrooms and will be adorned like brides. And they will blas- 
pheme and say: There is no deliverer for the Christians. Then suddenly 
there will be awakened perdition and calamity as «those of a woman in 
travail, and a king of the Greeks will go forth against them in great 
wrath, and he will be aroused against them like a man who shakes off 
his wine, and who plots[?] against them as if they were dead men. 
He will go forth against them from the sea of the Cushites and will lay 
desolation and ruin [133 verso] in the desert of Jethrib and in the habi- 
tation of their fathers. And the sons [allies?] of the king of Greece will 
seize the places of the desert and will destroy with the sword the rem- 
nant that is left of them in the land of promise. And fear of all those 
around them will fall upon them. They and their wives and their sons 
and their leaders and all their camps and the entire land of the desert of 
their fathers will be given into the hands of the kings of the Greeks, and 
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will be surrendered to desolation and destruction and to captivity and 
murder. And their servitude will be one hundred times more severe than 
their yoke «had been». And they will be in harsh distress from hunger 
and from torture. And they will be slaves, they and their wives and their 
sons, and will minister as slaves to those that had been ministering to 
them, and their servitude will be a hundred times more bitter than that 
of theirs [their former slaves]. And the earth will be at peace, which was 
desolated of its inhabitants, and the remnant that is left will return, 
everyone to his land and to the inheritance of his fathers, Cappadocians 
and Armenians and Cilicians and Isaurians and Africans and Hellenes 
and Seleucians[?]. And the entire remnant [134 recto] of the captives 
that remained and which was in servitude because of the captivity will 
return, every man to his country and to the house of his father. And men 
will multiply like locusts on the earth which has been devastated. And 
Egypt will be laid waste and Arabia will be burned and the land of 
Hebron [Hauran?] will be laid waste and the tongue of the sea will be at 
peace. And all the wrath of the ire of the king of the Greeks will be com- 
pleted upon those who denied. And there will be peace on earth the like 
of which had never existed, because it is the last peace of the perfection 
of the world. And there will be joy upon the entire earth, and men will 
sit down in great peace and the churches will arise nearby, and cities will 
be built and priests will be freed from the tax, and priests and men will 
rest at that time from labor and tiredness and torture, because that is 
the peace of which He said in His gospel: There will be great peace the 
like of which never existed, and men will sit down in repose and will eat 
and drink and rejoice in the joy of their heart, and men will take wives 
and wives will be given to men [Matt. 24:38]. And they will build edi- 
fices and will plant vineyards. And when they eat and drink and rejoice 
and are merry, there is no wickedness and no thought of wickedness and 
no fear and trembling [134 verso] in their hearts. During that «period of» 
peace the Gates of the North will be opened and those hosts of nations 
will come forth who were imprisoned there, and the earth will shake 
before them. And men will be frightened, and they will flee and will 
hide in mountains and in caves and in tombs, and they will die from fear 
and from hunger, and there is none to bury them. And they will be de- 
voured before their fathers when they see them because these nations 
that will come forth from the North eat the flesh of men and drink the 
blood of animals and eat the creeping things of the earth and mice and 
snakes and scorpions and all the unclean reptiles that creep on earth 
and the bodies of unclean animals and the abortions of sheep. And they 
slaughter children and will give «their flesh> to their mothers and force 
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them to eat the bodies of their sons. And they eat dead dogs and kittens 
and every «kind of uncleanness and they ravage the earth and there is 
none who can stand before them. And after one week of calamities all of 
them will assemble in the plain of Joppe because in that place all these 
nations will assemble, both they and their wives [135 recto] and their 
sons. And to that place God will send against them one of the captains 
of the hosts of the angels, and he destroys them in one hour. And then 
the king of the Greeks descends and settles in Jerusalem for one week 
and a half week, in numbers ten years and a half. And then the Son of 
Perdition will be revealed, the false Christ: He will be conceived in Cho- 
razin and will be born in Saidan and will rule in Capernaum. And Cho- 
razin will glory in him that he was born there, and Beth-saida that he 
was raised there and Capernaum that he ruled there. And because of this 
Our Lord pronounced the Woes over the three of them in his gospel 
when he said: Woe to thee, Chorazin, and woe to thee, Beth-saida, and 
thou, Capernaum, that hast exalted thyself unto heaven, thou wilt de- 
scend to Hell [Matt. 11:20—24]. And immediately when the Son of Per- 
dition is revealed, then the king of the Greeks will go up and will stand 
on Golgotha and the Holy Cross will be set [laid] in that place in which 
it [the Cross] was set up when it carried the Christ. And the king of the 
Greeks will place his diadem on top of the Holy Cross, and will stretch 
out his two hands to heaven and will hand over [135 verso] the kingship 
to God the Father. And the Holy Cross on which Christ was crucified 
will be raised to heaven and the crown of kingship with it, because the 
Holy Cross on which Christ who was crucified for the salvation of all 
men who believe in him crucified[?] is a sign which will be seen prior to 
the coming of Our Lord so that it will put to shame the Jews and there 
will be fulfilled the saying of the blessed David which he prophesied con- 
cerning the end of times and said: Cush will hand over the hand to God 
[Ps. 68:31], because it is the son of Cusheth, daughter of King Pil of the 
Cushites, who will hand over the hand to God. And immediately the 
Holy Cross will be raised to heaven, and the king of the Greeks will give 
up his soul to his creator. And immediately every leader and every au- 
thority and all powers will cease. And immediately the Son of Perdition 
will be revealed, who is from the tribe of Dan, as is prophesied and said 
in the prophecy of Jacob: “Dan will be a basilisk that lies on the path 
[Gen. 49:17—18]” that leads to the kingdom of heaven. Then “that 
which biteth the horse” are the words in the form of justice. Then “that 
which throws the rider [136 recto] backward of himself” are the saints 
who turn aside to his error. “The heel” is the completion of the ages and 
the end of years declared to us and those holy men who live at that time, 
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and those who ride on the word of holiness who are humble and cast 
down by labors of justice. “He biteth” them through signs of fantasy of 
his acts of deception which he performed, and they run after the im- 
postor when they see the lepers cleansed and the blind made to see and 
the paralytics made to walk and the demons go forth and the sun 
darken [and it darkens} and the moon being changed to blood on his 
orders and the trees producing fruit from their branches and the earth 
bringing forth roots and the springs of water failing{?]. And through 
these signs of fantasy he will lead astray the saints. Because of this he 
said: “It biteth the horse in its heel.”’ Indeed for every wound inflicted 
upon a live body by an iron «weapon or the bites <of an animal», some 
scar will appear on it. So also for every sin inflicted upon a soul, eternal 
fire and torment are reserved for it, for “backward” signifies the sinners 
(literally: side of the left]. And when the blessed Jacob gazed with the 
eye of the spirit and saw the calamity which was at that time, he spoke 
thus: Your salvation I wait for, O Lord. And again Our Lord said: If pos- 
sible Satan will also lead astray the Elect, for this Son of Perdition will 
enter Jerusalem and will sit in the Temple of God and will pretend to be 
like God, for he is a man of sin clothed in a body from the seed of a man, 
and he will be born from a married woman from the tribe of Dan. This 
child of perdition, through the bitterness of his disposition, will lead 
astray everyone if possible, because he was made a habitation of all the 
demons and all their activity will be completed in him. And at the com- 
ing of Our Lord from heaven he will be delivered to Hell-fire and to 
outer darkness. And there he will be in weeping and gnashing of teeth 
together with all those who believed in him. Us, however, Our Lord 
Jesus Christ will consider worthy of his heavenly kingdom together with 
all those servants of his will, and we shall offer up praise and honor and 
veneration and exaltation now and at all times for ever and ever. Amen. 


II. 


The First Greek Redaction 
of Pseudo-Methodius 


Not long after it was composed, the Syriac text of Pseudo-Methodius 
was translated into Greek. The Greek text thus is part of that liter- 
ary current that brought works of Oriental literature to the attention 
of readers speaking and reading Greek. This important Oriental- 
Byzantine, East-West direction of literary borrowings is often neglected 
as compared with the better-known translation of Byzantine works into 
Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, Georgian, and Coptic, yet it has been stud- 
ied, particularly for the field of hagiography.' 

Here the Syriac text of Pseudo-Methodius will be compared with the 
First Greek Redaction. Emphasis will be placed on the differences, be- 
cause they may be expected to throw light on the circumstances and 
mentality of the translator. It should be noted, however, that not all the 
differences between the two texts were due to the translator. In the first 
place, there exists as yet no critical edition of the Greek text; it is there- 
fore not always easy to ascertain the reading of the Greek archetype, 
and even where the reading of the archetype is beyond doubt, changes 
may have occurred between the time of the translation and the arche- 
type. Furthermore, there are several instances of mistakes in the Codex 
Vaticanus Syrus 58 where it is the Greek text that preserves the correct 
reading.’ Finally, in at least one case, the prophecy of the duration of 


1. P. Peeters, Orient et Byzance: Le Tréfonds oriental de I'hagiographie byzantine, Sub- 
sidia Hagiographica 26 (Brussels, 1950). Another seventh-century writer whose ascetical 
treatises were translated from Syriac into Greek was Isaac of Nineveh: see A. Baumstark, 
Geschichte der Syrischen Literatur (Bonn, 1922), pp. 223-25 and A. J. Wensinck, “Mys- 
tic Treatises by Isaac of Nineveh,” Verhandelingen der Koniklijke Akademie van Wet- 
enschappen (Amsterdam, 1923). 

2. On fol. 131 recto of the Syriac text one finds, for example, “And at that time priests 
will be like the people and their corpses will be thrown like mud upon the roads without 
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Arab rule, there is evidence of a deliberate textual change in the Syriac 
tradition while the Greek version preserves what must have been the 
original Syriac text.’ In the following discussion the attempt will be 
made to single out those variants in the Greek text that seem to be due 
to the author of the First Greek Redaction, but it goes without saying 
that this procedure entails a series of subjective judgments. 

The manuscript tradition of the First Greek Redaction of Pseudo- 
Methodius has been studied and the text edited by V. Istrin.* Here the 
supposed author, Methodius, is called bishop “of Patara,” rather than 
“of Olympus,” as in the Syriac text. In the title the translator also char- 
acterizes the content as “the kingship of the nations and the last times,” 
rather than “the succession of kings and the last times,” as in the Syriac 
original.* By specifying that the tract deals with the BactAsia tay ed vav 
the translator undoubtedly wishes to warn his Byzantine audience to ex- 
pect a discussion of Median, Persian, Babylonian, Ethiopian, Greek, 
and pagan Roman rulers, not (or only indirectly) a treatise on the Chris- 
tian rulers of Byzantium.° 

The translator rendered into Greek the entire Syriac tract, but some 


burial.” In the corresponding passage of the Greek text it is said (p. 35.8 Istrin = p. 116.6 
Lolos): kat €oovTat of Lepsts Ms 6 AQOS: Kat EV TO KALP@ ExElvw TToL T@ EPSoMaTLK@ 
EBSopw xporm, Hvika TANpODTAL 6 Api pds TOU xpovov THS SvvacTetas adtav Hs Ka- 
TEKPAaTHTAY THS yIS. TANIvvIHCETAL TH BAdNs eri Tods dvIpwTrovs Kai Eri Ta KTNVN 
Kai Eorat houos Kat Aids, Kal CYapHCorTar of avVIpw7oL Kai PupyTovTat ETL THS 
ys @a7ep xous KrA. [And the priests will be like the people. And in that time—the sev- 
enth age of the world, when the time of their rule over the entire earth shall be fulfilled— 
oppression over people and beasts will be multiplied and there will be plague and famine. 
And people will be destroyed and thrown on the ground like mud, etc.| Here the words 
Kal Ev T@ KaLtp@ . . . Aywos are clearly necessary to the context, as they explain the pres- 
ence of corpses: they must therefore have been part of the Syriac text. 

3. See Chapter I, n. 25 above. The Syriac original, fol. 122 verso, has Arab domination 
lasting ten year-weeks; the Greek versions, edited by Lolos, have, alternately, seven and 
seventeen year-weeks (p. 66.22 Lolos). |For this as a piece of chronological adjustment to 
account for the apparent non-fulfillment of the prophecy, see remarks in “Medieval 
Apocalypses as Historical Sources,” p. 1001.| 

4. BHG 2036, ed. Istrin, pp. 1-49, discussion in [zsledovanie, pp. 25—69. It should be 
noted that the Greek text printed by Istrin is not a critical edition, but represents the text 
of Codex Vaticanus Reg. Pii II 11, saec. XVI. In the critical apparatus Istrin notes the vari- 
ants of seven further manuscripts, none of them earlier than the fifteenth century. Of the 
Latin translation of the Greek text much earlier manuscripts are extant, one from the sev- 
enth to eighth century and three from the eighth: see Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte, p. 57. 
[See now pp. 24-36 Lolos for a discussion of earlier editions. This text offers the first 
critical edition of the Greek text.} 

5. Title in Cod. Vat. Reg. Pii [1 11 Tod év eyiows watpos Hu@y Medodiov EmurKd7rov 
Narapov repi ris Baotdeias Tov EYvav Kai eis Tos ETXaTOVS KaLpods aKpPLBNS 
amoberéts. 

6. Cf. pp. 16.21—17.5 Istrin (= pp. 74.1—10, 76.1—S Lolos) “Axove roivuy mas ovv7ig- 
Yncav aAANAots ovTor of TIS BaBvAwrias wev Tois MydSors Kai TepiKpateis yeyovarw 
oi Ex BaBvadavos ris Te Aiftomias kai LaBa Kai Tov Bactréwr Tov éOvear, and p. 17.11 
“Axove Tolvuv .. . T@S ai TEDT APES Bactrstat GAAHAQLS TUVRYIHTAV AifloTEs Ma- 
Keddat Kai of ‘Pwpaio"EAAnow KTA. 
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major omissions are noteworthy. He neglected to translate the brief pre- 
amble in which the Syriac author represents Methodius as asking God 
“concerning the generations and concerning the kingdoms” and receiv- 
ing an answer from one of the angels on “the mountain of Senagar.”” 
One cannot be certain why the translator omitted this passage, but it is 
probable that he was not familiar with Gebel Singar, or thought that his 
readers did not know it, or both. He also replaced the revealing refer- 
ence to “many brethren of the clergy” by the neutral “some” (vues) 
where the Syriac text discusses conflicting interpretations of Psalm 
68 :31.° Again, it is probable that the Greek translator had little interest, 
and could presuppose little interest on the part of his Byzantine readers, 
in the internal disagreements of eastern Syrian churchmen. Moreover, 
there are in the Greek translation other instances (to be discussed pres- 
ently) of the translator suppressing or toning down remarks unfavorable 
to the clergy, and he may have felt that this reference to priestly dis- 
agreements belonged in that category.” 

While there are thus a number of significant omissions in the First 
Greek Redaction of Pseudo-Methodius, the additions of the Greek 
translator are few, short, and unimportant, except for certain expan- 
sions of the scriptural evidence which will be discussed later. On the 
whole the translation is faithful—at points literal, in other passages re- 
flecting fairly accurately the intent of the Syriac text. There is, however, 
one passage where the Greek text differs radically from the Syriac origi- 
nal. It occurs where the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius discusses the past vic- 
tories of Rome over Hebrews, Macedonians, Medes, Persians, and Ar- 
menians. This entire section is replaced in the First Greek Redaction by 
a very different development that also stresses the invincibility of the 
Roman Empire but is limited to the history of the Jewish people and its 


7. Chapter I, n. 10 above. 

8, Chapter I, n. 20 above. 

9. Other omissions of the Greek translator are more difficult to explain. On fol. 122 
recto the Syriac text mentions a series of kings of pre-Israelite tribes of Canaan enslaved by 
the Midianites, comparable to that in Josh. 3:10, bur in the Greek text (p. 14.2 Istrin 
|= p. 66.68 Lolos]) this list is suppressed. On fol. 129 recto the Syriac text describes in 
visionary language how the countries conquered by the Arabs were each allotted to one of 
“these four princes of punishment, Desolation and Despoiler and Ruin and Destroyer,” 
but this lively and plastic vision of an allotment to personified principles of destruction is 
so obscured in the Greek text (pp. 28.16ff. Istrin [= pp. 100.9ff. Lolos}) that it is almost 
impossible to recognize, On fol. 134 recto the Syriac writer describes in rather crass colors 
the prosperity of Christians after the defeat of the Arabs by the Last Emperor (“they eat 
and drink and rejoice and are merry”), but these words are omitted by the Greek transla- 
tor (p. 44.1 Istrin [= p. 128.95—100 Lolos]) perhaps precisely because of their crassness. 
Possibly for the same reason the Greek translator left out some of the more lurid elements 
in the description of cannibalistic practices of the Unclean Peoples (cf, fol. 134 verso of the 
Syriac with pp. 43.13ff. Istrin |= pp. 128.90—95 Lolos]). 
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relations to Rome." Ernst Sackur pointed out as early as 1898 that the 
Greek passage, which he considered in Latin translation, agreed, partly 
verbatim, with the text of Anastasius of Sinai’s Disputatio adversus Ju- 
daeos.'' However, in view of the serious doubts over the authenticity of 
this work it would be imprudent to rely on this agreement in defining 
the time of the translation.” 

The omission of the preamble with its reference to Gebel Singar 
makes one wonder whether the Greek translator may have obliterated 


10. Compare Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fol. 127 recto: “For the kings of many nations 
went to battle with the kingdom of the heroes and could not conquer it. Not even that 
kingdom which overpowered Egypt and killed thirty-one kings of the nations, and two lords 
of the kingdom of the Amorites, Sehon and Og, and all the tyrants of the Philistines could 
overpower the kingdom of Babylonia and the kingdom of Rome, which is that of the Greeks. 
It overpowered the kingdom of the Hebrews and destroyed and overthrew it from its foun- 
dations, and in it has remained no survivor, not even a trace. And it will change and put 
forth fruit because already it has been handed over into the hands of Vespasian and his son 
Titus, through whom the kingdom of the Hebrews was destroyed. And their kingdom ray- 
aged immediately the one about which Daniel prophesied: After the Messiah will be killed, 
it will ravage the city of sanctity. When the Babylonians overpowered the kingdom of the 
Hebrews in which are these exalted and most excellent things, priesthood and prophecy 
and kingship, and when Vespasian plundered and destroyed the city of sanctity, there was 
not found one of these gifts in one of their tribes, Nor {could} the kingdom of the Egyptians 
{resist?], which is that of the Macedonians, which existed because of that of the Romans. 
The kingdom of Media and of Persia and of Armenia was brought to nought. This kingdom 
[Rome] overthrew all the kingdoms of the earth” with pp. 24.15—25.10 Istrin (= p.92.7- 
14 Lolos) 70d yap Eorw 7j ora Bactrsia 7 Etépa Svvacteia ravrys UTEpnyavertEepa. 
Ec 5€ BovAet oxo at To akpiBés. AGBE por TOV Mworéa AQor T6v ToTOUTOLS TNpELOLS 
Kai Téepact kal BUI@ Varkagans Tovs AlyuTTious Exreiravra. ide pou lyoovv rov Navy. 
ty’ ov Kat 6 HAs Kata TaBawy iorarat Kai} TEA VN KaTa Papvyya “EA@p, Kai GAA 
Tiwa FEaiove Vavpata yeyoveTa Kai dhs dtrav T6 Ta "EBpaiwy évvdnoov Kparos, 
ToS VTO THS TOV “Pwpaiwy Bacireias EEQrEuTTae. ov Tivos Kai Obeaactaves Ka- 
TEKOWAY ATAVTAS: OVK ApOTPH TAV VadV ExTOpOHaas ‘Adpiaves pwrpiacer; tis obv 
apa yéyovev 7 yevnoetar kar abtyy étépa Bactrela: GAN oddeyialy) eipnooper 
eitep Tis dAnveias ppovTicoper. ov xidva ern éBawidevoay oi ‘EBpatot kai sexo h 
Baotieia car@v; | Where is there or will there be a kingdom or any other power surpassing 
this? If you wish to examine the accuracy of the statement, take the people of Moses, who 
pur the Egyptians to flight with so many signs and wonders, even in the depths of the sea. 
Consider Joshua son of Nun, for whom the sun stood still on Gabaon and the moon at the 
mouth of Elom and various other extraordinary miracles took place, and, to put it clearly, 
the whole power of the Hebrews understood that it would be eclipsed by the empire of the 
Romans. Did not Titus and Vespasian destroy all? Did not Hadrian, having pillaged the 
church, plough it under? What other kingdom came or will come against it? We will find no 
other if we care for the truth. Did not the Hebrews rule a thousand years, and yet their 
kingdom was destroyed?| The next two sentences, while not identical in the Syriac and 
Greek versions, are so closely related that it is difficult to say whether the translator here 
returned to the Syriac text of Pseudo-Methodius or continued to rely on the source he had 
used in the section immediately preceding. 

11. Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte, pp. 40, 79, and cf. PG 89,1212 and Kmosko, “Ratsel,” 
pp. 293-95. 

12. The authenticity of Disputatio adversus Judaeos and its date are a matter of doubt, 
but it is noteworthy that independently of each other Charles H. Haskins, “Pascalis Ro- 
manus, Petrus Chrysolorus,” Byzantion 2 (1925), pp. 231-36, esp, 231f., and Kmosko, 
“Ratsel,” p. 294, have given reasons for assuming that the original version of the work was 
composed in the seventh century. 
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or obscured other allusions to the Mesopotamian background of the 
Syriac work and perhaps replaced them by features more familiar to a 
Greek-reading public. The treatment of Alexander the Great is interest- 
ing in this respect. On fol. 123 verso the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius calls 
Alexander “king of kings” and a few words later “king of the Macedo- 
nians,” but in the Greek text the first title is omitted altogether and the 
second replaced by the surprising term “EAAjHvwr (or: “EAAnv) 7- 
pavvos yeyovws.'’ How are these changes to be explained? Presumably 
the translator considered the Babylonian title “king of kings” too un- 
usual for his audience, so he applied instead to Alexander the designa- 
tion “tyrant of the Greeks,” introduced into Greek literature by the 
author of IV Maccabees for a successor of Alexander, Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes." 

Frequently, the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius refers to the Byzantine 
Empire and its emperor as “the kingdom of the Greeks” (malkato 
deiaunoié) and “king of the Greeks” (salk6 deiaunoie).'’ In these pas- 
sages the Greek translator has replaced the words “of the Greeks” by 
“of the Romans” or has added the latter expression."* Here the transla- 
tor wishes to make it absolutely clear that Pseudo-Methodius’ proph- 
ecies referred to the Roman (Byzantine) Empire. Twice the Syriac au- 
thor refers to three talismans: to priesthood, prophecy, and kingship in 
the case of the Jewish state, and to priesthood, kingship, and the Holy 
Cross for the “kingdom of the Christians.” Both passages have disap- 
peared in the Greek translation—although the Byzantine Empire could 
certainly claim the last three items—perhaps because the Syriac au- 
thor’s belief in royal talismans did not appeal to the taste of the transla- 
tor or his readers. 

The translator was also concerned lest anything unfavorable be said 
about the clergy. It has already been mentioned that where the Syriac 


13. P. 17.15—17 Istrin (= p. 76.6—8 Lolos). 

14. IV Mace. 18:20: 6 mexpds "EAAQVwY Topavvos. | owe this solution to a suggestion 
of Professor Frank Gilliam of the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton. 

15. Fols. 123 recto and 128 recto: kingdom of the Greeks. Fols. 133 recto, 134 recto, 
135 recto (three times): king of the Greeks, 

16. Replacement: pp. 22.15, 42.12, 45.1, 45.11, 45.14 Istrin (= pp. 88.35, 126.80, 
130.112, 132.7—8, 132.10 Lolos). Addition: p. 27.1 (= p. 96.9 Lolos) of dvvaoran trav 
“BAAR, Tovrégrt TeV ‘Pwopeiwr. 

17. Fol. 127 recto: “When the Babylonians overpowered the kingdom of the Hebrews 
in which were those exalted and most excellent things, priesthood and prophecy and 
kingship, and when Vespasian plundered and destroyed the city of sanctity | Jerusalem], 
there was not found one of those gifts in any of their tribes.” Fol. 126 verso: “As long as [?] 
this kingdom which possesses an abiding place of refuge in the center [exists?], the Son of 


priesthood and the kingship and the Holy Cross.” 
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author alludes to disagreements among the clergy concerning the inter- 
pretation of Psalm 68: 31, the translator eliminates the reference to the 
clergy. And in his “prophecy of the Arab Invasion” Pseudo-Methodius 
predicts that “the multitude of the clergy will deny the true faith of the 
Christians and the Holy Cross and the sacraments,” but the translator 
simply attributes this apostasy to woA Aoi, without specifying the clergy." 

Underlying the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius’ thesis of the duration of 
the Roman (Byzantine) Empire to the end of time, as the heir of Ethio- 
pian royalty, is the conviction that the prerogatives of a kingdom were 
inherited by its conqueror. That is why the notion of the “overpower- 
ing” of one kingdom by another is a key concept throughout the Syriac 
tract. The Greek translator normally renders this notion satisfactorily 
by verbs such as kataxparetv (prevail over) and katakuptevecy (gain 
dominion over).'” A few lines before and after these accurate transla- 
tions, however, he replaced, at least partially, the Syriac author’s remark 
that the Medes overpowered Babylonia, the Macedonians overpowered 
Ethiopia, the Greeks the Macedonians, and the Romans the Greeks by 
the very different concept that the aforementioned realms were joined 
together (ovv7ednaarv).”’ This tendency is so marked that Sackur, who 
knew the Latin and (to a lesser extent) Greek texts only, thought that 
the principle underlying Pseudo-Methodius’ narrative and thesis was 
that of dynastic marriages.”' This principle is indeed implied by the Syr- 
iac original, as is evidenced in the many stories of princesses of one 
house marrying princes of another and thereby passing on to their hus- 
bands some of their families’ possessions and prerogatives (e.g., Hor- 
mazdu the Median marrying Sennacherib, king of Babylonia; Cusheth 
of Cush marrying Philip of Macedon and, later, Byzas of Byzantium; By- 
zantia of Byzantium marrying Armalaos of Rome), but it is the Greek 
translator who by his use of the word ovvaarew makes this implication 
explicit. It is probably for the same reason that he transforms the gener- 
als who, according to the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, succeeded Alexan- 


18. Compare fol. 131 recto of the Syriac text with p. 33.12 Istrin (= p. 112.10 Lolos). 

19. E.g., p. 17.6 and 7 Istrin (= p. 74.12 Lolos). 

20. For the Syriac text see fol. 123 recto: “Listen now how one by one the kingdoms of 
the East were overpowered” |ethesen| and fol. 123 verso: “Listen now concerning these 
four kingdoms how they were overpowered | ethesen| one by the other, that of the Cushites 
by that of the Macedonians and that of the Macedonians by that of the Greeks and that of 
the Greeks by that of the Romans.” Compare p. 16.21 and 17.11 Istrin (= pp. 74.5—6, 
76.1—2 Lolos) (n. 6 above). 

21. Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte, p. 20: “Da bemerkt man denn sehr bald, dass der 
Geschichtserzahlung ein bestimmtes Prinzip zu Grunde liegt. Der Autor, der die Abfolge 
und Vereinigung der verschiedenen Reiche darlegen will, lisst dies durch Heiraten 
geschehen.” See also ibid., p. 33. 
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der into Alexander’s sons, in spite of the statement of the Syriac author 
(omitted by the translator) that Alexander had no sons.”* 

Very strange also is the translator’s attitude toward Byzantium and 
Rome. The Syriac text tells how King Armalaos of Rome gave the city to 
his bride, the princess Byzantia of Byzantium. He characterizes the 
bridegroom as pesit, which can mean either “upright” or “simple,” and 
states that he was a man without a trace of cunning (fol. 125 verso). The 
translator, on the other hand, renders this by calling Armalaos a&yav 
amrhovs Kai weyadouwuxos (very simple and generous [romantic?]) (vari- 
ant: “eyadoddwpos, munificent), He thus chose to translate the Syriac 
adjective pesit in its pejorative sense and even strengthened this mean- 
ing by the addition of the word &yav. The second Greek adjective, 
peyadowuxos, if this is the correct reading, supposedly is meant by 
the translator as an equivalent for the absence of cunning noted by the 
Syriac author, but it is difficult to know whether he is using it in the 
positive sense of “generous” or the negative meaning of “romantic” or 
“quixotic.” 

The net effect of the translator’s characterization of King Armalaos 
and of his gift of the city of Rome to his Byzantine bride seems to be 
thoroughly critical, but nothing indicates that he had any Roman affil- 
iations or anti-Byzantine prejudices—rather the contrary. The transla- 
tor’s objection to the gift must therefore have been aimed not against 
the particular gift, the city of Rome, but against the act of donation as 
such. Roman law had from early times known the institution of the 
dowry (dos) given by the father of the bride to the bridegroom. On the 
other hand, early Roman law had been extremely hesitant toward gifts 
made by the bridegroom or husband to his bride or wife. Until the time 
of Justinian I, such gifts had to be agreed upon prior to the marriage. 
The institution of donatio propter nuptias permitted by Justinian found 
its way into later Roman law from various Eastern legal systems such as 
that of Syria and perhaps of Greece.”’ It has been pointed out above that 
the translator makes explicit the principle, implied in the Syriac origi- 
nal, that by marriage a husband acquires the possessions and claims of 
his wife. It is therefore not surprising that the translator should have 


22. Compare fol. 125 recto of the Syriac text, “And when Alexander, the first king of 
the Greeks, died, because he did not take a wife and had no sons, there ruled after him 
those generals of his,” with p. 20.17 Istrin (= p. 84.1—2 Lolos) reAeurnoavtos tovya- 
pov tov ‘Adke€avdpov &Baciievoay avr adtov oi Téacapes Taides adbtow od yap 
&ynme mwrore. |And then when Alexander died there ruled after him his four sons. For 
he never married at all.| 

23. On the donatio propter nuptias in post-classical Roman law and its Eastern origins 
see Max Kaser, Das rémische Privatrecht, Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, zehnte 
Abteilung, dritter Band, zweiter Abschnitt (Munich, 1959), pp. 134-36. 
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disapproved of a husband like Armalaos divesting. himself—by dona- 
tion to his bride—of his claim to the city of Rome. Such a procedure 
presented no difficulty for the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, because the 
donatio propter nuptias was an ancient feature of Syrian law; but from 
the translator’s point of view, Armalaos in his excessive simplicity had 
allowed himself to be taken advantage of by his beautiful Byzantine 
wife. The translator’s attitude toward Armalaos is, therefore, another in- 
stance of abandoning a feature of the Syriac background and substitut- 
ing for it an attitude based on Roman (Byzantine) tradition. 

The Greek translator’s treatment of biblical quotations deserves a few 
words. It has been shown above that he normally translates the PeSitta 
text found in the Syriac original of Pseudo-Methodius. But it has also 
been mentioned that where differences between the PeSitta and Sep- 
tuagint texts were relevant to the Syriac writer’s thesis or argument, he 
adopts a compromise. Furthermore, in one major passage the wording 
of the Greek translation differs radically from the Syriac original, yet 
the meaning is fairly similar. On fols. 135 verso to 136 recto the Syriac 
text cites word by word Gen. 49:17, each word being followed by an 
interpretation. In the PeSitta the biblical passage reads as follows: “Dan 
will be the snake on the path and the serpent on the ways that bites the 
horse in its heel and throws its rider behind it. | wait for thy salvation, 
O Lord.” The Syriac and the Greek texts agree that the words are a 
prophecy of the Antichrist because he will be descended from Dan. The 
Syriac text of Pseudo-Methodius interprets the “path” to be the way to 
heaven, and “that which biteth the horse” to be the “words in the form 
of justice,” ie., the Christian faith; the “rider” stands for “holy men,” 
and the “biting” is the apparent miracles performed by the Antichrist. 
All these interpretations occur in different terms in the First Greek Re- 
daction, where the entire biblical passage is cited consecutively. It is 
noteworthy that in this case the translator cites the biblical verse from 
the Septuagint (“Dan will be the snake in the way sitting on the path 
that bites the heels of the horse, and the rider will fall to the rear await- 
ing the salvation of the Lord”); he has éykadjpevos (sitting), for which 
there is no counterpart in the Syriac Bible, wecetrat 6 immeds (the rider 
will fall) where the PeSitta has “he throws its rider” and wepipévev 
(awaiting) in lieu of “I wait for.” He proceeds in similar fashion with 
Il Thess. 2: 1—8.** Again, the translator supplies a longer excerpt from 
Rom. 1:26f. than the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius; moreover, he corrects 


24. Il Thess. 2:1—8 is cited with one omission from the Greek New Testament on 
p. 23.14—24.8 Istrin (= p, 90.3—13 Lolos), while the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius cited 
from this long passage only verse 2 of the Syriac Bible and that in a very free and abbrevi- 
ated way. 
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the order in which the passage was cited in his Syriac original.** Finally, 
he provides two longish excerpts from the Greek text of | Tim. 4: 1-2 
and II Tim. 3: 1—5, while the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius contains only a 
brief fragment of the first quotation and nothing of the second.’ It 
seems, then, that wherever the translator felt impelled to supply a bibli- 
cal quotation on his own authority, he derived it from the Greek rather 
than the Syriac Bible. 


This internal analysis of the First Greek Redaction has thrown some 
light on the attitudes and mentality of the translator but has determined 
nothing definite as to his time and place. He lived in the Byzantine Em- 
pire, as is shown by his sharp distinction between it and the “kingdoms 
of the nations” and by his use of the Greek Bible whenever he cited on 
his own authority. Perhaps he was a refugee from areas occupied by the 
Arabs, which would explain his knowledge of the Syriac language. Be- 
cause he lived in the Byzantine Empire and wrote for a Byzantine public 
he deemphasized, adapted, or omitted several features of the Syriac 
background. In addition to quoting from the Greek Bible, he borrowed 
a lengthy passage from Anastasius of Sinai’s Disputatio adversus Juda- 
eos and wrote of Alexander the Great in unflattering terms borrowed 
from the author of IV Maccabees’ designation of Antiochus IV. The 
fact that he omitted several unfavorable references to the Christian 
clergy makes it probable that he himself was a priest or a monk. The 
translation must have been made after the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury, when the Syriac original was composed, and before A.p. 800, the 
latest possible date for the earliest manuscript of the Latin translation,” 
which was derived from the Greek text. 


25. The Syriac text of Rom. 1;26f. runs: “Because of this did God hand them over to 
the pains of dishonor, for their women changed the use of their nature and had intercourse 
in some way contrary to nature. And again also their men in the same way abandoned the 
use of nature of women and had intercourse in lust one with the other.” The Syriac 
Pseudo-Methodius quotes this text fairly literally (fol. 128 verso) but cites the phrase 
about men before that on women. The Greek translator took the quotation from the 
Greek New Testament, beginning with the statement on women and mentioning the men 
second. He also expanded the citation by adding to the part quoted by the Syriac Pseudo- 
Methodius the beginning of verse 26 and the end of verse 27 (p, 28.8—13 Istrin [= p. 
100.3 Lolos}). 

26. Compare fol. 131 verso of the Syriac text with p. 34.5-10 and 16-21 Istrin 
(p. 114.1-—5 and 11-16 Lolos). 

27. Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte, p. 57. 


III. 


The Visions of Danuel: 
Extant Texts 


The translation of the Syriac apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius into 
Greek marked the beginning of a new era in the history of Byzantine 
eschatology. Most, if not all, of the apocalypses composed after the ap- 
pearance of this translation show its impact to a greater or lesser extent. 
In later centuries, the first Greek translation underwent repeated edi- 
torial revisions to which are due the later Greek redactions and the 
Latin and Slavic translations. 

In addition to the later Greek redactions placed by the editors un- 
der the name of Methodius, there are other reworkings of Pseudo- 
Methodius’ apocalypse where the name of Methodius has disappeared 
and which are attributed to a prophet and apocalyptist of the Old Testa- 
ment: the Visions of Daniel. Istrin has shown that the pieces that go 
under this title are truncated and interpolated redactions of the Greek 
Pseudo-Methodius.' Normally they abbreviated, or even omitted alto- 
gether, those parts of Pseudo-Methodius’ work that dealt with ancient 
history—thereby obliterating the author’s principal thesis of the perma- 
nence of the Byzantine Empire, or at least depriving it of its pseudo- 
historical underpinning. Presumably, the authors of the Visions of 
Daniel were interested less in Pseudo-Methodius’ speculations about 
early history, which to a public even vaguely familiar with the Classical 
tradition must have appeared as preposterous as they do to us moderns, 
than in his descriptions, couched in prophetic language, of the Arab in- 
vasions and his predictions about victories over the Arabs. In turn, cer- 
tain sections of Pseudo-Methodius’ apocalypse dealing with the Arabs 


1. Istrin, [zsledovanie, passim, esp. pp. 253ff., 325. 
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offered the authors of the Visions of Daniel opportunities for inter- 
polating new materials based on historical experiences that had accu- 
mulated after the time of Pseudo-Methodius or that they themselves 
were witnessing. 

Four texts entitled Visions of Daniel are preserved in full.? The origi- 
nal text of the first of them is lost, but a Slavonic translation survives. To 
facilitate reference, I shall call it the Slavonic Daniel.’ A second text was 
attributed erroneously to St. John Chrysostom, and | shall cite it as 
Pseudo-Chrysostom.* To a further Greek Vision of Daniel | shall refer, 
for lack of a better designation, by its first words: Daniel Kai éorat.’ 
Finally, there is a piece called The Last Vision of Daniel, here cited as 
the Last Daniel.° 


1. THE SLAVONIC DANIEL 


An annotated English translation of this text will be found in the 
Appendix. 
The title of this piece, in the only manuscript that preserves it, is Vi- 


2. [Alexander was not able to include two recently published texts related to the Visions 
of Daniel: L'’Apocalisse Apocrifa di Leone di Constantinopoli, ed. Riccardo Maisano 
(Naples, 1975) (composed, according to the editor, in the early decades of the ninth cen- 
tury), and a Syriac apocalypse of uncertain date, Hans Schmoldr, “Die Schrift ‘von Jungen 
Daniel’ und ‘Daniels Letzte Vision,’ Herausgabe u. Interpretation zweier apokalyptischer 
Texte,” Diss. Hamburg, 1972.| 

3. Edited three times: by P. S. Srechkovic, “Zbornik Popa Dragolia,” Srpska Kralievska 
Akademija, Spomenik 5 (1890), pp. 10f., from a manuscript, now lost, once no. 466 [632] 
of the Belgrade National Library, thirteenth century; then by Istrin, pp. 156-58, from 
Codex Athos Chilandar 24, twelfth or thirteenth century; finally, by P. A. Lavrov, Ap- 
okrificheskie Teksty, Sbornik Otdeleniia Russkago Iazyka i Slovesnosti Imperatorstago 
Akademia Nauk 67, no. 13 (St. Petersburg, 1899), pp. 1—5, from the Chilandar manu- 
script, with the variants from the Belgrade codex. Unfortunately, Lavrov failed to reprint 
from the Belgrade codex the mcipit missing in the Chilandar manuscript, Normally, | 
mean by the term Slavonic Daniel both the lost original and the Slavonic translation. 
Whenever I want to distinguish between the two, I have noted this. The Slavonic Daniel is 
discussed by Istrin, Izsledovanie, pp. 260-68, and by Wilhelm Bousset, “Beitrage zur 
Geschichte der Eschatologie,” Zeitschrift fier Kirchengeschichte 20 (1900), pp. 103-31, 
261—90, esp. pp. 262-81. 

4. BHG 1871, ed. A. Vasiliev, Anecdota Graeco-Byzantina (Moscow, 1893), pp. 
33-38. On this text, see the philological analysis by Istrin, [zsledovanie, pp. 256—59; 
Bousset, “Beitrage,” pp. 103-131, 261—90. Bousset called the piece M I and paid much 
greater attention to its historical interpretation than did Istrin. 

5. BHG 1872, ed. Vasiliev, Anecdota, pp. 38—43. See Istrin, Izsledovanie, pp. 260-68 
(discussed in conjunction with the Slavonic Daniel); Bousset, “Beitrage,” called it D I. I 
regret the inelegant designation proposed in the text but was unable to find another that 
would not anticipate my conclusions as to times and places of composition. 

6. BHG 1874, ed. Vasiliev, Anecdota, pp. 43—47; see Istrin, Izsledovanie, pp. 268— 
87; Bousset, “Beitrage,” referred to this text as B V. [Alexander had nor completed an 
analysis of this text, and since he did not refer to it in any articles or later sections of the 
work, it is not clear whether he intended a separate treatment of this version.} 
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sion of the Prophet Daniel on the Emperors and the Last Days and on 
the End of the World. 

The text begins with a short preamble (1) in which the angel Gabriel 
places the prophet Daniel on a high mountain and predicts the future of 
the human race. The prophecy itself then starts with a lengthy series of 
rulers (2) in which it is easy to recognize, one by one, the Byzantine em- 
perors, referred to as animals, horns, or scepters, beginning with Leo III 
“the Isaurian” (717—741) and ending with Michael II (820-829) and 
his son and co-emperor Theophilus (co-emperor since 821, alone 829— 
842). There follows a brief traditional piece (3) concerning a cruel ruler, 
then a tetrarchy and an emperor from Heliopolis. Without any kind of 
transition it is then prophesied (4) that he (the emperor from Heli- 
opolis?) will send messengers to the Western regions and that various 
internal disorders will culminate in an Ismaelite (Arab) invasion of an 
island. Several place-names (Akrodunion, Mariana, Enna) are mentioned 
in this section. There follows a short excerpt from the First Greek Re- 
daction of Pseudo-Methodius which includes that author’s list of coun- 
tries ravaged by the Arabs, ending with Sicily (5). To this the Slavonic 
Daniel appended a section on the anointment of a divinely revealed em- 
peror at Akrodunion and on his victory at Perton over the Arabs (6). 

It is then predicted that the victorious emperor will tame the Blond 
Beards (Peoples?), will expel the Arabs, and will thus fulfill a prophecy: 
“Dog and whelp together will pursue the field.” The emperor will pro- 
ceed to Rome via “Longobardia” (7). From there he will march to the 
City of the Seven Hills (Constantinople), destroy several rivals, and en- 
ter the city. He will rule peacefully for thirty-two years; his reign is de- 
scribed in language borrowed from Pseudo-Methodius (9). Under the 
following ruler an eruption of the Unclean Peoples is described, again in 
the terms of Pseudo-Methodius. They will finally be exterminated by an 
archangel (10). The Last Emperor then takes up residence at Jerusalem 
and deposits his crown on Mount Golgotha on the Cross. The text ends 
with the Son of Perdition (the Antichrist) slaying Enoch and Elijah (11). 

The original text of this work was certainly written in Greek, as is 
shown, for example, by several words that make no sense in Slavonic 
and reveal themselves as erroneous translations from Greek.’ It is also 
clear that the author borrowed heavily from the First Greek Redaction 
of Pseudo-Methodius—namely, most of (5) describing the effects of the 
Moslem invasions on the Christian churches and the geographic extent 


7. See Appendix below, nn. 16, 25, 27, 31, 35. 
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of these invasions; the picture of the Christian churches after their fu- 
ture liberation by a Messianic king (9); the prophecy of the invasion of 
Unclean Peoples (10); and that of the Antichrist and of a Last Roman 
Emperor surrendering his empire unto God (11).* 

With regard to the date of the Slavonic Daniel it is of interest that the 
list of emperors (2) ends with Michael II and his son and co-emperor 
Theophilus and that it is there predicted that Michael II will be led to 
the Kupiycor, i.e., executed.” In fact, Michael II died from a disease of 
the kidneys; "’ the list must therefore have been completed after the des- 
ignation of Theophilus as co-emperor (12 May 821) but prior to his fa- 
ther’s death (October 829)."' This interval can be narrowed down fur- 
ther by a consideration of (4). As 1 have shown elsewhere, the author 
was here describing the rebellion of Euphemius and the beginnings of 
the Arab occupation of Sicily in the summer of 827." It is surely note- 
worthy that both the list of emperors (2) and the Sicilian paragraph (6) 
can be dated to the reign of Michael II. Since these are the only histori- 
cal parts of Pseudo-Chrysostom’s apocalypse, it is clear that the work 
must have been written in Sicily between 827 and 829."' 


8. Cf. Istrin, [zsledovanie, pp. 257, 263f., and the Appendix below, nn. 41, 43, 45, 
56-58. 

9. See Appendix below, n. 25. 

10. J. B. Bury, A History of the Eastern Roman Empire (London, 1912), pp. 118f. 

11. Bury, Eastern Roman Empire, pp. 80, 119. 

12. See below, Appendix, p. 68 and n. 34, and my paper referred to there. It is difficult 
to know whether the author knew of the Arab siege of Syracuse (827—828). Section (4) 
ended without referring to it and (5) was derived from Pseudo-Methodius. It seems, how- 
ever, that the mention of Sicily by Pseudo-Methodius prompted the author to return in (6) 
to events in Sicily, for both the Rebel City and Akrodunion, mentioned in (4), recur here. 
At one time (4) and (6) may have formed a whole. 

13. | imagine the process of composition as follows. A Sicilian living at the time of the 
Arab invasion of the island in 827-828 was struck by the mention of Sicily in the First 
Greek Redaction of Pseudo-Methodius and by his description of the difficulties experi- 
enced by the Christian clergy in the occupied areas, which he considered applicable to the 
historical situation of Sicily under the Arabs. This Sicilian therefore retained of Pseudo- 
Methodius’ work (5) and (9)—(11). He then grouped around (5), where the Greek Pseudo- 
Methodius had prophesied the Arab conquest of Sicily, an historical section explaining 
how that conquest of Sicily had come about (4) and a formulation of his hopes for mirac- 
ulous Greek victories over the Arabs, (6) through (8). To round off his composition he 
added a preamble (1) on the circumstances of the Vision, a list of historical emperors (2) to 
establish his prophetic credentials, and some traditional material (3). In remarks that I 
found difficult to follow in detail but are nevertheless valuable, Istrin, Izsledovanie, pp. 
256-59, shows that three specific borrowings from Pseudo-Methodius in the Slavonic 
Daniel were due neither to the Slavonic translator nor to the author of the (lost) Greek 
original, but were already part of a (lost) source of this Greek original, for the same bor- 
rowings are found in Pseudo-Chrysostom. If Istrin is right in his philological analysis, my 
remarks at the beginning of this footnote apply to the source of the Slavonic Daniel's 
Greek original as postulated by Istrin, rather than to the Greek model of the Slavonic 
Daniel. 
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APPENDIX: ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
OF SLAVONIC DANIEL" 


Vision of the Prophet Daniel on the Emperors 
and the Last Days and on the End of the World 


[1] The angel Gabriel came to the prophet Daniel and spoke as fol- 
lows: Daniel, beloved man, | have been sent to you to announce and 
show you the last days. Do place them in your heart and listen to what 
is going to happen to the human race because of the sins of those who 
will live in them [i.e., the last days]. The angel took me and placed me 
ona high mountain where there was no trace of a human being. And the 
angel said to me: Place this in your heart and listen! Behold four large 
beasts coming out of the sea. They are the four winds.'* And I said to 
the angel: My lord, what are these beasts that have come out of the sea? 

[2] And the angel said to me: These are the great empires in the last 
days. The first beast, whose shape is like a lion, is the Isaurian Empire. It 
will rise up against the altar and destroy it. It will hold its empire 
strongly and forcefully for twenty-two years. And at the end of it, it will 
blaspheme with shameless face and attention against the Highest God. 
It will drive a priest from his throne. And because of his blasphemy 
there will rise up «against him one» from his race and from his empire. 
He will drive him from his throne for three years. And this emperor will 
return and slay him, and all his princes will be afraid.’* And another 
scepter will arise from the root of his throne and his name will be bes- 
tial, which is called by the name of a wild animal. And it will take a wife 
from a Helladic place.” And there will arise another scepter '* from his 


14. This translation is based on Lavroy’s edition of the text, which gives the text from 
the Chilandar codex. Since the beginning is missing in this manuscript, | have translated 
this part from Srechkovic’s edition of the (lost) Zbornik Popa Dragolia. In cases of vari- 
ants, | translated what I considered the correct reading. Only significant variants are 
noted in the notes to the translation. 

15. Dan, 7:2-3. 

16. The Byzantine emperors Leo III, the “Isaurian” (717-741), and Constantine V 
(741-775). Both were Iconoclasts, In 730 Leo deposed the patriarch Germanos. At the 
beginning of his sole reign Constantine was faced with the rebellion of his brother-in-law 
Artavasdos (742-743) and temporarily lost the capital to him; eventually the rebel was 
blinded. Cf, Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, pp. 165f. The use of the Slavonic 
noun éesarstvo in the sense of “dynasty,” here and later, is interesting. Normally, it means 
“kingdom” or “empire” rather than “dynasty.” The author was translating Greek Baoe- 
Aeia—which can mean either “empire” and “dynasty”—and erroneously chose to render 
the first meaning. This is the first of many passages showing that the Slavonic text is trans- 
lated from a Greek original. 

17. The emperor Leo IV (775-780), son of Constantine V and husband of Irene of 
Athens. 

18, With this word the Chilandar manuscript begins. 
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loins. Its name is written in Hellenic script with the first letter of the 
alphabet, but in the Roman script it begins with the eighth letter. And it 
will rule with its mother the empress and with her it brings about re- 
vivals [from the dead?]. And while he will rule together «with her», his 
mother will fraudulently lay hands upon him." So I, Daniel, said to the 
angel: My lord and prince of the angels, and the horns which I saw? 
‘The angel replied» They are the Roman empires. They will rise up in 
the last days. The first <horn> will lay hands upon its son. Afterward it 
rules five years. Woe to thee, Babylon of the Seven Hills, because in thee 
the woman with the one breast rules.” Another horn will arise, an em- 
peror from the race of Gopsin, which has the number * * * and 
his rule is firm and strong. In his days a powerful nation will set out and 
wage war against him. And this nation will flee before him. And after- 
ward this people will return and fight, then it weakens. Later this em- 
peror will give up his weak soul miserably.*! Then another horn will 


19. For most of 780—797, Constantine VI, son of Leo IV and Irene, ruled jointly with 
his mother. The apocalyptist’s remark about the initial letter of the emperor’s name is 
mysterious. It seems to indicate that it began with an alpha in Greek and the letter “H” in 
Latin. Is Hadrian or a similar name meant? This kind of semi-learned camouflage of a 
name is old apocalyptic practice: see the Oracle of Baalbek, line 157 (pp. 18f., ed. Alexan- 
der) concerning the name Zeno: éor7t 5é 76 Gvope adrov év ypappact ‘Pwpaikois eis TA 
TEAOS TOU GAgaBHTOV, ypagomevor 5é Tpaikas azo Tov EBSdpov ypayperos; |His name 
stands in Roman letters at the end of the alphabet but is written in Greek letters beginning 
with the seventh letter]; also line 164 about Anastasius Silentiarius (with my note ad 
locum, p. 37). Constantine VI, however, never had another name, so there must be some 
confusion. His mother had him blinded in 797, The Slavonic word translated above by 
“empress” is vasilija, where the Chilandar manuscript reads mr’tv”, “dead.” This variant 
is probably connected with the enigmatic item on “revivals.” Istrin, [zsledovanie, p. 262, 
suggests plausibly that there is here a confusion of dvaaracts and droctacia. 

20, Reference to the sole rule of Irene, 797-802, after the blinding of her son. % é7- 
T&Aowos is a standard designation of Constantinople. Irene is here thought of as an 
Amazon. 

21. The emperor Nicephorus | (802-811). The Zbornik Popa Dragolia reads Gotin for 
Gopsin. The numeral is hopelessly corrupt in both manuscripts; did it express the sum of 
the numerical values of the letters making up the name of Nicephorus or of Gopsin? The 
nation against which Nicephorus went to war were the Bulgars. He was defeated and slain 
by them in 811 (Ostrogorsky, History, p. 196). Very interesting is the remark about the 
descent of the emperor Nicephorus from the house of Gopsin. The Arab historian Tabari 
reported that according to Roman sources the emperor Nicephorus “was a descendant of 
Gafna of Ghassan” (E. W. Brooks, “Byzantines and Arabs in the Time of the Early Ab- 
bassids,” English Historical Review 15 [1900], pp. 728-747, esp. 743.) The above pas- 
sage in the text shows that Tabari was right and that the tradition of Nicephorus’ Arab 
descent was indeed Byzantine. Here it appears for the first time, in a Byzantine source 
composed less than two decades after the emperor’s death. The Syriac chronicler Michael 
the Syrian (¢1199) offered a fuller version of this tradition according to which an ancestor 
of Nicephorus, Djabala, settled in Cappodocia (French translation of this chronicle by 
J. B. Chabot, III [Paris, 1905], p. 15, and, derived from it, the Chronography of Bar 
Hebraeus, vol. | [London, 1932], pp. 120f.). On the dynasty of Gafna see Th. Néldeke, 
“Die Ghassanischen Fiirsten aus dem Hause Gafna’s,” Abbandlungen der Kgl. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin (1887), and on Djabala ben al-Ayham in particular, ibid., 
p. 45 (Noldeke dated him ca. A.D. 635); also Irfan Shahid, “Ghassan,” Encyclopedia of 
Islam 1? (Leiden, 1965), pp. 1020f., and “Djabala b. al-Ayham,” ibid., pp. 354f. 
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arise from his seed, briefer than all «the others.’ Another horn will 
arise, with an angelic name, and take its throne.”’ A fifth horn will arise 
and seven years will go by.** And afterward there will arise another horn 
beginning with the first imperial letter. And while it occupies the 
throne, «there is» another horn and they will begin to utter blasphemy 
against the Highest. And because of its blasphemy it will perish misera- 


bly and they will lead him to the Hunter.* 
[3] And afterward another horn will arise, which has a name adding 


up to 5,631[?].2* And it holds its throne as a cruel beginning of the entire 
world in the land of his empire.”” In his days there will arise four em- 
perors, two from the East, two from the West, as you saw the four winds 
coming out and stirring up the sea.** They are those and they will wage 
fierce war and destroy each other like the grass of the field. And there 
will be much disorder on earth. And there will arise an emperor from 
the City of the Sun and he will destroy them. And he will win a great 
victory and enter the City of the Seven Hills and bring peace to the 
people. After that «there will be» a massacre[?]. And blessed is he who 
rests in the faith.*” 


22. Stauracius, son of Nicephorus, in a battle against the Bulgarians (26 July 811) re- 
ceived a wound that was to prove fatal; he was proclaimed emperor, but abdicated on his 
deathbed in October 811 (Ostrogorsky, History, pp. 196f.). 

23. The emperor Michael I Rangabé (811-813), proclaimed to replace the dying 
Stauracius. 

24. The emperor Leo V (813-820), It is surprising that the author, who condemns 
Leo Il and Constantine V so strongly for their Iconoclasm, fails to praise Irene for her 
restoration of image worship or to censure Leo V for his renewal of the fight against reli- 
gious images. 

25, The emperor Michael II (820-829), founder of the new Amorian dynasty, and his 
son and co-emperor (since 821) Theophilus are meant. Both were Iconoclasts. The word 
lovic signifies “hunter,” which makes no sense. It is clearly a literal translation either of 
Greek Kurnyos, which was the name of one of the quarters of Constantinople situated on 
the Golden Horn, or, better, of Kurjycor on the Seraglio Point near the Palace of Man- 
gana (R. Janin, Constantinople byzantine, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1964], pp. 376f.). In the latter 
quarter executions frequently took place. The apocalyptist, therefore, predicts that Mi- 
chael I will be executed like a common criminal. This prediction proved wrong, for Mi- 
chael II died from a kidney disease (Bury, Eastern Roman Empire, pp. U18f.). The passage 
was therefore written while Michael HI was still alive. It is also important because the 
word lovic, meaningless in this context, proves that the Slavonic text was translated in an 
excessively literal fashion from a (lost) Greek original. 

26. The words “which . . . 5,631” have dropped out in the Chilandar manuscript be- 
cause of a repetition of the participle omy, The meaning of the numeral is obscure. 

27. The words naéelo liuto (“cruel beginning”) are meaningless. All is well, however, if 
one assumes (cf. n. 25 above) that naéelo is a mistranslation of dpyy, which can mean 
both “beginning” and “rule.” 

28. Dan. 7:2. 

29. The preceding paragraph (3) contains traditional material. In particular, the 
tetrarchs and the emperor from Heliopolis (City of the Sun) are ancient apocalyptic 
motifs. For the emperor from Heliopolis see, for example, my edition of the Oracle of 
Baalbek, line 205. A tetrarchy of two kings from the East and two from Syria is men- 
tioned ibid., line 180. The notion of a king from the City of the Sun ts much older, for it 
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(4] And he will send trustworthy envoys also to the Western regions. 
And*’ when they reach the Western regions, the inhabitants of the city 
called Tyrannis will rebel, sally forth, and begin to commit acts of in- 
justice.*' And afterward those who are in that place will rise up and de- 
stroy <each other by the sword. And they will arise against each other 
and fight battles with each other. And two rebels will arise, the first 
from the East of that city and the other from the West.** And they will 
meet each other in a place called Akrodunion.* And they will destroy 
each other so that the sea will be mingled with their blood. And a preg- 
nant woman will arrive from the territory of that city where there stood 
in those days a sign.’ And when she sees her brother lying dead, she will 
beat her breast and give birth to her child." And grief *” will overcome 
her for a long time. And the Ismaelites will enter the extremity of that 
island ** and take much booty. And so they will come to a place called 
Mariana.” And the rebel *’ will establish them in that place. And he will 


occurs already in the Apocalypse of Elijah 30.2 (transl. Paul Riessler, Altjiidischer Schrift- 
tum ausserhalb der Bibel [reprint Darmstadt, 1966], p. 118), and in Oracula Sibyllina 
13.151 HAtoméparos Ex Lupins [sun-sent from Syria]. Bousset, “Beitrage,” pp. L06f., 
thought that Odaenathus of Palmyra was meant. 

30, The words “also. . . . And” are omitted in the Zbornik Popa Dragolta, clearly be- 
cause of the twofold mention of the “Western regions.” 

31. In the Chilandar manuscript the city is called Tyinaris, and in the Zbornik Popa 
Dragolia it is Turinis. The latter manuscript adds after this word: “of the city of Serdica” 
(= Sofia), the first of a series of interpolations to be discussed separately. The verbal form 
translated in the text by the verb “to rebel” is mucese(i), from mgéiti, “to torture.” Now 
the noun mucéitel’ (n. 32 below) is used in Slavonic to render the Greek m)pavvos; see the 
First Church Slavonic Redaction of Pseudo-Methodius, p. 87. 16 Istrin. The verb moéiti is 
a fairly adequate translation of Greek rupavveiv in the sense of “to behave like a tyrant.” 
Here, however, it must be used to render rvpavveiv with the meaning of “to rebel,” an- 
other example of a faulty, because excessively literal, translation from the Greek. [The 
historical interpolations were discussed by Alexander, “Historical Interpolations in the 
Zbornik Popa Dragolia.”| 

32. Mucitele, lit. “torturers.” 

33. After “West” Zbornik Popa Dragolia adds (cf. n. 31 above): “from Glavinica.” 

34. Zbornik Popa Dragolia: “Krodunium.” | have investigated the historical events re- 
ferred to in (4) in “Les Débuts des conquétes arabes en Sicile et la tradition apocalyptique 
byzantino-slave” (see “Introduction,” n. 16, above), and shown that they refer to the Arab 
campaign in Sicily a.p. 827. “Akrodunion” is Achradina, suburb of Syracuse. 

35. Znameniiem, “sign.” This must be another mistranslation from Greek aqua or 
onpetov, which can mean “sign” and also “tomb.” This clause about the “sign” or 
“tomb” is, incidentally, the only one with the verb in the aorist tense; everywhere else the 
writer uses the present. The Zbornik Popa Dragolia interpolates after the word znameni- 
tem: “at Pernik.” 

36. The Chilandar manuscript: “And she sees her brother lying dead and beats her 
breasts and her child.” The Zbornik Popa Dragolia: “She sees her brother, being a 
mother, beats her breast and gives birth to her child.” Neither of the manuscripts seems to 
be altogether correct. 

37. Zbornik Popa Dragolia: “sleep.” 

38. Zbornik Popa Dragolia adds: “ot the Danube.” 

39. Zbornik Popa Dragolia adds: “and to Mraka.” 

40. Mucéitel’; cf. n. 31 above. 
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come as far as a place called Enna.*' And people will come to its aid and 
they [the Ismaelites] will not occupy it. 

[5] And Daniel said to the angel: Tell me, my lord, why do these afflic- 
tions befall the entire world? And the angel said to me: Because the 
Lord God does not* love Ismael will he give him strength to encompass 
the land of Rome, but because of the sins of those residing in it. The 
honor of the priests will be cancelled and the sacrifice disappear from 
the churches. And the priests will be like people.*? At that time in the 
seventh age* when the number of the Ismaelites will be full and when 
they already hold their power, they will plunder Persia and Romania 
[the Roman Empire] and the other islands of those[?] who reside near 
Jerusalem, and Calabria** and Sicily. And they will blaspheme and say: 
The Romans will escape from our hands.** 

[6] And without announcing it they will set forth secretly from this 
city called Rebel «City>*’ and find there someone by divine revelation in 
the midst of it carrying two coins in order to receive crumbs. And they 
will seize him, whose name is in the thirtieth chapter, and lead him to 
Akrodunion. And there they will anoint him forthwith emperor, whom 
people considered like a dead man. He will set out against the Ismaelites 
with great ire and a multitude of men. He will meet the Ismaelites in a 
place called Perton* and will fight{?] a fierce battle. And there is in that 


41. Zbornik Popa Dragolia adds: “Vel’blud [modern Kiistendil]}.” 

42. Omitted in Zbornik Popa Dragolia. The angel's reply in this paragraph is derived, 
with many mistakes, from Pseudo-Methodius, e.g., pp. 27, 35 Istrin (= pp. 96, 116 
Lolos). In this reply, the text 1s altogether different from the corresponding, passage in the 
First Slavonic Redaction of Pseudo-Methodius, p. 97 Istrin—another proof that the 
Slavonic Daniel is an independent translation from a lost Greek original. The entire pas- 
sage from the beginning of (5) to the end of (8) reappears verbatim in Pseudo-Chrysostom, 
p. 36.3—37.13 Vasiliev. These parallel Greek texts can be used to correct mistakes in the 
Slavonic Daniel. Here Pseudo-Methodius, p. 27.12 Istrin (= p. 98.4 Lolos) and Pseudo- 
Chrysostom, p. 36.15 Vasiliev, show that in the Chilandar manuscript the negative stands 
in the wrong place and that the passage should run “Not because the Lord God loves 
Ismael,” etc. 

43. Pseudo-Methodius, p. 35.7 Istrin (= p. 116.4 Lolos) of depets @s 6 Aads [the priests 
like the people|; Pseudo-Chrysostom, p. 36.10 Vasiliev iepets as 6 Kowds Aads [priests 
like the common people}. 

44. Mistranslation of ro éBdouaTiK@ xpove [in the seventh year-week]; cf. Pseudo- 
Chrysostom, p. 36.11 Vasiliev. 

4S. Chilandar: “Ilavria”; Zbornik Popa Dragolia: “Lavria.” Cf. Pseudo-Chrysostom, 
p. 36.14 Vasiliev "Popaviay te kai Thotéiav Kai tas AouTas vos EvpUTKOpEVOUS 
TmAnatov ‘Poyns, KaraBpiav re Kai Xuxedtiav, 

46. Cf. Pseudo-Methodius, p. 39.4 Istrin (= p. 120.4 Lolos) od« &xovaoww advappyow oi 
Xpiotiavol éx tev xeypwv Huav [the Christians will have no escape from our hands]; 
Pseudo-Chrysostom, p. 36.16 Vasiliev odk Exovow avappyow éK« TeV xEipav Hua oi 
‘Pwpaior [The Romans will have no escape from our hands]. These parallels show that a 
negative has been omitted in the Slavic text. 

47. Zbornik Popa Dragolia adds: “of Serdica [Sofia].” 

48. After this name Zbornik Popa Dragolia adds: “There are two hills on one side of 
Serdica [Sofia].” 
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place a well with two mouths so that the blood of Romans and Isma- 
elites will be mingled. And the Lord God will surrender the Ismaelites 
into the hands of the emperor. 

[7] And afterward he will send «envoys: to all his dands» and build 
naval armaments. And he will send his forces into the inner Roman 
lands and they will tame the Blond[{?] Beards.*” Both will drive away * 
Ismael. And then there will be fulfilled the saying that dog and whelp 
together will pursue the field.*' And when the emperor journeys to 
Rome, he will come to a place called Longobardia * and those who are 
in that place offer resistance. And he will accept [them?]** and enter 
Rome. And he will come to a place where a vessel is hidden. And he will 
knock with his whip against the bronze idol in which the vessel is hid- 
den. By divine command it will open and he will make gifts to the 
people from this gold. 

[8] And he will leave Rome with a multitude of people and journey on 
land to the City of the Seven Hills by this dry road. And none will 
oppose him because the Lord God is with him. And the fear of the em- 
peror, whose name is in three hundred, meaning «it begins with the 
letter» tau, will be heard everywhere. And when the two hundredth 
umber, meaning «it begins with the letter> sigma, hears of his cruelty, 
it will flee from the City of the Seven Hills into the inner regions of the 
Eastern land and will perish miserably. And there will arise the tenth 
horn which lasts less than one year. And it will fight with the Ethiopian 
emperor and many of his princes will flee to him, And the tenth horn 
will be destroyed by the Ethiopian emperor.** And he will enter the «City 


49. Pseudo-Chrysostom, p. 36.32 Vasiliev, reads Zarda é3vn. Clearly either the Greek 
original had corrupted yévy into yévece or the translator had confused the two words. 
Eavida E9vy “the Blond Peoples,” is the standard Byzantine designation of the Western 
peoples: see Mauricius Strategicon, ed. Mihaescu, pp. 106.25, 140.1, 274.18. 

50. Chilandar: oba ko prozenet; Zborntk Popa Dragolia: i tako prozenet; Pseudo- 
Chrysostom, p. 36.32 Vasiliev Kat éju00 Sua€ovew [and they will pursue together]. 

51, Cf, Pseudo-Chrysostom, p. 36.34 Vasiliev... Kuwy Kai oKUpVOS SuoEOVTLY GeypoY 
[the dog and the whelp will pursue the field]; Daniel Kai éo7ax, p. 39.33 Vasiliev Aéwr 
Kal oKvpvos 6pov SuoeEovow [the lion and the whelp will pursue together]; Pseudo- 
Hippolytus, as cited by Liudprand of Cremona Legatio 40, p. 196 Becker (see p. 101 be- 
low) Aéwv Kai oxiuvos 6uobuEovow dverypovr [the lion and the whelp will pursue the 
ass together]. Undoubtedly, Liudprand comes closest to the original wording of the proph- 
ecy, but the Pseudo-Chrysostom proves that the Slavonic translator was rendering it in a 
highly corrupt form (Aéwv changed to Kiwv, dvaypov to &ypovr), 

§2. Chilandar: “Vardiia"; Zbornik Popa Dragolia: “Ibardiia.” Both manuscripts add 
Longi- after the next word. See Pseudo-Chrysostom, p. 37.1 Vasiliev eis to7ov Aeyo- 
pevov AwyytBapatas [to the place called Longobardia]. 

53. Chilandar: préjeet; Zbornik Popa Dragolia: préjem; Pseudo-Chrysostom 7apaka- 
Aéoras. Was the correct reading priz”vlt, from priz”vati? 

54. Zbornik Popa Dragolia adds: “The first day of the coming month of August passes 
after Michael has taken the empire. And the mountains begin to divide ({and] the fish to 
die in the streams and the Lord will be with him forever.” 
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of the» Seven Hills** from the West and hold his empire with all <his> 
might. And he will humble his enemies under his foot. 

[9] And -his> scepter ** rules thirty-two years. And all his wrath will be 
«directed» against both his ire and*’ against those who have turned 
away from the Lord. And the entire earth will be at peace and there will 
be great rejoicing on earth such as neither existed nor will exist. And 
princes will be like emperors and paupers like rich men. And he will 
send «envoys to the four corners of the entire world. And they will as- 
semble pious men who fear God and seek retaliation for innocent blood 
and for the scoffing of the Church. And there will be talking among the 
many <people assembled. And the emperor will sit with them and they 
will discuss together. And the churches of the saints will be restored 
even in their images. And they will build the destroyed altars. And there 
will be none in those times to do or suffer injustice. And the scepter will 
end in peace and the Lord God will grant it rest. 

[10] Afterward another scepter will arise. In his times twelve em- 
perors will arise from the Gates of the Snakes. And the earth will 
shake before their face and people will be afraid and flee to the moun- 
tains and to the caves. And many will perish, and there will be none to 
bury the bodies. Indeed, those Unclean Peoples will depart from the 
mountains and begin to eat human flesh and to drink the blood of wild 
beasts. And these Unclean «Peoples» will eat the bodies of the dead. And 
the earth will be defiled by them. And none will be able to stand against 
them until the time that is ordered for them. And after their time is 
completed, the Lord will send one of his archangels and destroy them. 

{11] And afterward there will arise a Roman Emperor. And he will 
take up residence at Jersusalem for twelve years. And afterward there 
will appear the Son of Perdition. Thus he will be born in the village of 
Chuza®’ and be raised in Vit’saida and rule in Kaper’nauma [Caper- 
naum]. Woe to thee, Chuzina [Chorazin], for he will be born in thee, 
and to thee, Vit’saida [Beth-saida], because he will be raised in thee and 


55. Zbornik Popa Dragolia substitutes “Thessalonica.” 

56. Zbornik Popa Dragolia adds “at Thessalonica” and has “thirty-three” instead of 
“thirty-two.” 

57. The words “against both his ire and” seem superfluous. The passage from “all his 
wrath” to “will exist” is derived from Pseudo-Methodius, p. 42.12—43.3 Istrin (= p. 
126.10-12 Lolos), where “both his ire” is missing. Istrin, [zsledovanie, p. 264, points out 
that the form in which paragraph (9) appears in the Slavonic Daniel is closely related to 
the Daniel Kai éoras, p. 41.10—24 Istrin, and explains this relationship by the fact that 
both passages are based on the same source derived from Pseudo-Methodius. 

58. Aspidov’ vrat’, Are the Caspian Gates meant? The rest of paragraph (10) is derived 
from Pseudo-Methodius, p. 44.3—16 Istrin (= p. 128.11—130.11 Lolos). 

59. Zbornik Popa Dragolia adds “at Strumica.” 
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to thee, Kaper’nauma, because he will rule in thee.“ And when the Son 
of Perdition will appear the Roman Emperor will ascend the Place of 
Skulls. And the Emperor will place his crown on the Cross and pray to 
the Lord God. And he will lift his hands to heaven and hand over the 
Christian Empire to the God and Father. And after that the Son of Perdi- 
tion will begin to do signs and wonders. And the springs will dry up and 
the Egyptian sun be turned into blood. And two men will appear who 
have not tasted death, Enoch and Elijah. And the Son of Perdition will 
fight with them and slay them on the Cross «on which» was crucified 
Our God Jesus; and he will receive their soul from their mouth. Glory 
to Our God forever and ever. 


2. PSEUDO-CHRYSOSTOM 


In the manuscripts this short piece is attributed to St. John Chryso- 
stom, but in fact it was composed in a much later age. It is made up 
largely of fragments from earlier apocalypses, notably from Pseudo- 
Methodius’ Revelation, so much so that it could be called an abbre- 
viated version of that work. It consists of four parts. It begins with 
Pseudo-Methodius’ narrative concerning the Ethiopian princess Cu- 
sheth, her daughter from King Byzas, Byzantia, the latter’s marriage to 
Romulus, and the interpretation of Psalm 68 : 31 according to which the 
Christian Empire is to last to the end of time.' There follows, as a sec- 
ond part, a piece not found elsewhere, in which it is said that God, be- 
cause of the sinfulness of Christians, will call in the Ismaelites, who 
then will enter the City of the Seven Hills (Constantinople) with arms 
and horses, shed much blood, carry off large amounts of booty, and ad- 
vance €ws "Atrad@v. The third part reproduces, again almost literally, 
certain parts of the (lost) Greek original of the Slavonic Daniel. In sec- 
tion (5) of that work, where the angel speaks of the devastation by the 
Arabs of certain countries, Pseudo-Chrysostom inserts after the men- 
tion of Sicily the words: “the so-called Rebel City” and then continues 
with the Slavonic Daniel’s prediction of a divinely revealed emperor 


60. Matt. 11:20. Much of (11) is derived from Pseudo-Methodius, pp. 45f. Istrin 
(= pp. 130f. Lolos). 

1. Compare pp. 33-35.28 Vasiliev with Pseudo-Methodius, p. 17.11—24.16 Istrin 
(= p. 84.4-90.3 Lolos). The borrowing is almost literal, with some omissions and 
abbreviations. 

2. Pp. 35.28—36.3 Vasiliev: [The Ismaelites] etoedevoorrat év T7 TOAEL TH ETTAAGEwW 
év &ppact kat immo Kat évexav TovTwY TOAANS aiwarexxvoias [Vasiliev suggests a 
lacuna], od dAiyor Toujoavres 66 Kat oKiAG. Ti XpY Aéyew: Kai elanAVEV “lapanarA 
[T@ ayyeAw] ews “Atrador. | have bracketed the words 7@ adyyédw because they recur in, 
and belong to, the next line. 
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anointed at Achradina and destined to defeat the Arabs at Petrinon.’ 
The fourth and final part is again literally taken from Pseudo- 
Methodius and is strictly eschatological: the coming of the Antichrist, 
the episode of Enoch and Elijah, and the Second Coming.* 

This analysis of Pseudo-Chrysostom’s Vision of Daniel shows that the 
only part with a claim to originality is the second.‘ It must, then, be here, 
if anywhere, that the author reveals his concerns and gives a clue as to 
the place and date of composition. This brief section presents two strik- 
ing features, which may facilitate the interpretation of the entire work. 

In the first place, the author must have written it after 827—828, for 
that is, as has been shown above, the date of the Slavonic Daniel and it 
has just been mentioned that in his third part Pseudo-Chrysostom ex- 
cerpted it. Now, the ninth century was a period when Byzantine warfare 
against the Arabs took place in Asia Minor, far from the walls of Con- 
stantinople; when, except for occasional Arab forays such as the khalif 


3. Compare pp. 36.3—37.13 Vasiliev with the Slavonic Daniel, sections (S) through 
(8), ending with the words: “and will perish miserably” (Ch. III, sec. 1, above). Pseudo- 
Chrysostom was obliged to insert, very clumsily, the words tv Kadovpévny Tupavvida 
modu [“the so-called Rebel City”) because he had omitted the discussion of Syracusan 
affairs in the Slavonic Daniel in section (4) and therefore had to find a way to connect his 
list of countries devastated with the prophecy that follows. The name of the place of the 
anointment is corrupt in the printed text of Pseudo-Chrysostom (wéxpe divns [“at a 
whirlpool” but it can be emended with certainty from the Slavonic Daniel (6) into péxpe 
"Axpadivns [“at Achradina”|. It is uncertain, however, whether the Slavonic Daniel or 
Pseudo-Chrysostom is closer to the truth in rendering the name of the place where the 
battle of Syracusans and Arabs is fought: Perton, or Petrinon. 

4. Compare p. 37.13~38 Vasiliev with Pseudo-Methodius, p. 46.5 to end, Istrin (= p. 
134.21 Lolos). 

5. Neither Istrin nor Bousset (“Beitrage,” p. 263) was able to adduce any parallel, but of 
course the possibility cannot be excluded altogether that this section, too, was derived 
from an apocalypse as yet unknown or overlooked. Unfortunately, it is not possible to 
find any chronological signposts in the many differences between the text of Pseudo- 
Chrysostom and those of his sources—see the study of these differences by Istrin, Izsledo- 
vanie, pp. 257f., 261—63—though these differences frequently permit textual emendations 
of the texts (see, for example, the preceding note). One might be tempted to derive a ter- 
minus post quem from the fact that in the list of countries devastated by the Arabs, which 
the author borrowed from the Slavonic Daniel, Pseudo-Chrysostom added Calabria be- 
fore Sicily (p. 36.15 Vasiliev), The Moslem conquest of Calabria did not begin before the 
late thirties or early forties of the ninth century (Julius Gay, L’Italie méridionale et l’em- 
pire byzantin [867-1071] [Paris, 1904], p. 51), so if the mention of Calabria were a clear 
addition to the Greek original of the Slavonic Daniel this would mean that the text was 
written after 840. The Slavonic text makes it probable, however, that the mention of Cal- 
abria originated as a mere palaeographic variant in the Greek tradition of the Slavonic 
Daniel, for as mentioned above (Chapter IIL.1, n. 45), in the Slavonic text there appeared 
an “Ilavria” or “Lavria,” corresponding to the ‘Iaavpia of Pseudo-Methodius, p. 39.2 
Istrin (= p. 120.2 Lolos). The probability, then, is that in the Greek tradition underlying 
the Slavonic Daniel ‘loavpia was corrupted into ‘IAavpia and it was then a natural 
“emendation” to write KakaBpia, especially since the region was mentioned in close tex- 
tual proximity to Sicily. It would therefore be dangerous to draw any chronological in- 
ferences from the mention of Calabria in Pseudo-Chrysostom. 
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al-Mu‘tasim’s capture of Ancyra and Amorium in 838, the Byzantine- 
Arab frontier was stabilized at Mount Taurus; and when, in the latter 
half of the century, the Byzantines began to take the offensive against the 
Arabs. It is surprising to find a ninth-century apocalyptist predicting a 
new Arab siege of Constantinople, compared to the ones undertaken by 
the Umayyad khalifs in 674-678 and again in 717—718, and even an 
Arab entry (etaeXevoovrat) into the Byzantine capital. Such an entry 
never took place, an observation that makes it clear that this is a case of 
a genuine, though unfulfilled, prophecy. 

A second puzzling feature of the second part is Pseudo-Chrysostom’s 
statement that the Arabs would advance éws “Atrade@v. Most probably, 
the author means the port of Attalia in Pamphylia, in the Cibyrrhaeot 
theme. At first sight it seems an anticlimax that the author should fol- 
low up his prediction of a Moslem entry into Constantinople with a 
second prophecy that the Arabs would reach the harbor town of Attalia 
so close to the frontier and separated from the capital by the entire 
width of Asia Minor. The suspicion arises that the Arab advance to At- 
talia was an historical event which the apocalyptist interpreted to imply 
a threat to the capital. 

In fact, in the ninth century several Abbasid khalifs revived the de- 
signs of their Umayyad predecessors upon the Byzantine Empire and its 
capital. In the last quarter of the ninth century the Arab historian 
Ya‘qubi quoted the khalif al-Ma’mtn (813—833) as saying in 833-834, 
at the beginning of an abortive campaign against Amorium: “I shall 
fetch the Arabs [Bedouins}, I shall bring them from their deserts and 
install them in all the towns that I shall conquer, until I attack Con- 
stantinople.”* Al-Ma’min captured some Byzantine fortresses but died 
before he was able to make much progress on his grand design. Under 
his successor, al-Mu‘tasim (833—842), there was no fighting between 
Arabs and Byzantines until 837, for until that year the Byzantine em- 
peror Theophilus (829—842) concentrated all his military efforts on the 
defense of Sicily, and the khalif was busy suppressing the dangerous re- 
volt of Babek. In 837, however, Theophilus, under the prodding of 
Babek, reopened hostilities and captured the important cities of Za- 
petra, Arsamosata, and Melitene near the Upper Euphrates. Later in the 
same year Babek fell into the khalif’s hands and suffered death by tor- 
ture. Al-Mu‘tasim, feeling that his hands had been freed, decided to 
carry out al-Ma’min’s plans against Amorium. In 838 his armies cap- 


6. Translated in A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, vol. 1: La Dynastie d’Amorium 
(Brussels, 1935), p. 274. 
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tured Ancyra and Amorium, the latter being the place of origin of the 
reigning Byzantine dynasty and the second most important fortress of 
the empire.’ 

Like his predecessor, al-Mu‘tasim considered Amorium a stepping- 
stone on the way to an advance upon Constantinople.* It was clear to 
him, from the record of the Umayyad expeditions against the Byzantine 
capital, that Constantinople could not be taken without considerable 
naval power. The khalif therefore gave orders for the construction of an 
armada and, after several years of preparation, a squadron of 400 war- 
ships set sail in 842 from Syrian ports against Constantinople, under 
the command of an admiral whom the Byzantine sources call Apodinar; 
Arab sources fail to mention the expedition, presumably because it 
ended in failure. It was a formidable undertaking. It is true that for the 
siege of Constantinople by Maslama (717—718) the Syriac chronicler 
Michael mentions 5,000 ships and the Greek chroniclers 1,800—even 
the lower figure is probably an exaggeration’—but in 825 Crete was 
captured by 40 vessels, and two years later the qadi Asad invaded Sicily 
with either 70 or 100 ships.’ But Apodinar’s squadron was destroyed at 
the Cibyrrhaeot Promontory, near the Chelidonian Isles south of At- 
talia, a dangerous spot for navigation since ancient times. Only seven 
ships returned to Syria." Nothing is said as to whether an Arab land 


7. On these events see ibid., pp. 124-27, 137-43, 144-74; Bury, Eastern Roman Em- 
pire, pp. 252-56, 259-72. 

8. Bury, Eastern Roman Empire, p. 262. 

9. Michael the Syrian, transl. J. B. Chabot, Il, p. 484; Theophanes, p. 393.25 de Boor; 
Nicephorus, p. 53 de Boor. 

10. Bury, Eastern Roman Empire, p. 298. 

11. Vita Theodorae Imperatricis (BHG 1731), ed. W. Regel, Anecdota Byzantino- 
Russica (St. Petersburg, 1891), p. 11: év ry obv abroxparopia Muyana, ‘Amoduwap, 6 Tov 
... Ayapnvav gvdapxos, Ek TOAA@Y Xpovav Taparkevalonevos Ev Svvaet pEYaAN 
Kal Bapele opodpa peta TAOiwY goBEpav TETpAKOTiwY KATATANKTOY TpXETO KATH 
THS VeogpovpHrov KwroravrwovmdAews, GAA TovTOY H ... Tptas ... els TEAOS 
Hyavure Tov &hacTopa Kal boAecev, TavTWY TOY POBEPwY Kal KaTATANKTWD EKEWOV 
TAotwr adtavépwr ovrTpLBevTwy Ev akpwrnpiw Tov KiBarpywrav eis Ta Aeyoueva 
Xedtédria, Era Kai wovov dracwiévtwv Ey Lupia Kai atayyectavtwy THY Tov "Pw- 
poder viKny Te Kai TMTHplaY Kal THY FavTay Hrrav Te Kai TavohEdpiar, [In the reign 
of Michael, Apodinar, the Arab general, who for many years had been preparing a large 
and very strong force of 400 fearful ships, came against the divinely fortified Constanti- 
nople, but the third day destroyed the wretch completely; all those dreaded and astonish- 
ing ships were shattered with all their men at the Cibyrrhaeot promontory at Chelidonia, 
and only seven returned safely to Syria to announce the victory and safety of the Romans 
and their own loss and destruction.] Except for the last phrase (kad daracyyerkavrwr KTR.) 
the passage was copied almost verbatim by George the Monk Chronicon, 2.801 de Boor. 
Cf. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, 1, p. 192, and Bury, Eastern Roman Empire, p. 274. 
Vasiliev, I, pp. 406f., considered the possibility that the leader of the Arab squadron, Ap- 
odinar, may be identical with an Ahmad ibn Dinar ibn ‘Abd-Allah celebrated in a poem by 
Buhturi (820-897) as the admiral commanding an expedition in which his sailors won a 
naval victory over “the sons of Caesar” by means of the Greek Fire. If this identification is 
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army was cooperating with Apodinar’s naval force, but it is difficult to 
imagine that al-Mu‘tasim should have repeated Mu‘awiya’s disastrous 
mistake of 674—680 and have relied primarily on a naval force to cap- 
ture Constantinople. 

It must have been the expedition of al-Mu‘tasim against Constanti- 
nople that prompted Pseudo-Chrysostom to write his apocalypse. 
Nothing is known, it is true, about the route followed by Apodinar’s 
naval squadron or by the (hypothetical) land army cooperating with it, 
but the Byzantine sources state that the armada sailed from Syria and 
was destroyed at the Chelidonian Isles. It is plausible that it should have 
entered (etonAdev) Attalia, for in the ninth century Attalia was the 
naval base of the elite units of the thematic fleets, the Mardaites, and it 
would have been foolhardy for the Arab navy to have bypassed this for- 
midable stronghold. Eighteen years later, in 860, the port was captured 
by a much smaller Arab squadron of twenty ships.'? The Arab historian 
Mas‘adi (¢956/7) told that already after his conquest of Amorium (838) 
al-Mu‘tasim had wanted to march upon Constantinople and attempt to 
capture the city by land and by sea." He had been delayed in carrying 
out his plans by internal problems and by the building of the fleet. Small 
wonder that when in 842 Apodinar’s squadron captured Attalia, an 
anonymous Byzantine apocalyptist, Pseudo-Chrysostom, should have 
seen in this event a threat to the capital itself. 

Like many other apocalypses, Pseudo-Chrysostom’s thus illuminates 
a brief moment in history. The author knew of the capture of Attalia in 
842 by Apodinar’s Arab fleet or by the cooperating land army or by 
both, but nothing yet of the fleet’s.destruction off the Chelidonian Isles 
a short time later, It is inconceivable that he should have written after he 
learned of the disaster that had overtaken the enemy, for there was no 
reason to fear a Moslem siege of and entry into the capital soon after so 
egregious a setback for the Arabs. As to the place of composition, it is 
impossible to arrive at certainties, yet it is probable that an author so 


correct, it would mean that a naval engagement took place between the Byzantine and 
Arab fleets. It should be noted that neither the author of the saint’s life nor the chronicler 
states explicitly that Apodinar’s fleet was destroyed by a storm, although this seems to be 
implied by the references to the Trinity and to divine justice. Yet it is striking thar the 
hagiographer wrote of a Roman victory and an Arab defeat! Perhaps a battle was indeed 
fought, and Bubturi’s hero is identical with the Apodinar of the Byzantine sources. 

12. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, |, p. 246. On the naval importance of Attalia in the 
ninth century see H. Ahrweiler, Byzance et la Mer (Paris, 1966), p. 108. 

13. As translated in Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, I, p. 332: “Mu‘tasim livra la ville 
{Amorium] au pillage et a Vincendie. . . . Il voulut ensuite marcher sur Constantinople, 
en occuper le canal (Bosphore) et aviser aux moyens de prendre cette capitale par terre et 
par mer.” 
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concerned with the fate of the capital wrote in or near Constantinople. 
While he still thought that an Arab armada of 400 warships was sailing 
from Attalia around Asia Minor to Constantinople, he wrote his apoca- 
lypse to warn his readers that their sinfulness was bringing divine retri- 
bution upon the Christian Empire as well as a repetition of the terrible 
dangers that Constantinople had faced in the days of Mu‘awiya and 
Maslama. 


3. DANIEL Kai gorau 


This text, preserved anonymously in one manuscript only, is entitled 
Vision of Daniel Concerning the Last Time and Concerning the End of 
the World. Unfortunately, it is corrupt in many places. It is divided into 
two parts of unequal length: a very brief historical part, and a lengthy 
eschatological section.' Both components are made up of a large variety 
of very short fragments so that, to a much greater extent than the 
apocalypse of Pseudo-Chrysostom, this piece gives the impression of a 
mosaic built from often minute pebbles. 

The first, historical part of the piece is composed of five fragments. 

1. In the first fragment it is predicted that an Arab youth will on 
“wooden arks” set forth against all the lands and islands of the Roman 
Empire, work great slaughter, and humble princes and destroy men of 
power. He will set his countenance against the gateways (7po7vAata) 
of Peter and Paul, will obtain St. Peter’s keys, and will humble Rome. 
The reason for these disasters will be the fact that kings and potentates 
summoned him (the Arab youth) in the temples and altars of idols (év 
Tots vaois Etd@Awv Kai Bwpots), defiled the smoke of the sacrifices, and 
harmed the saints.’ 

While not all the details of this passage are clear, it must refer to the 
Arab naval attack on Rome in 846. By that time, the Arabs in Sicily, 
later reinforced from Africa and Crete and called into southern Italy by 
Neapolitans and warring Lombard factions, had seized Tarentum and 
Bari, established a colony at Beneventum, and were threatening the 
Papal State. On 23 August 846 a fleet of seventy-three ships assembled 
by the emir of Palermo, Abu al-Aghlab Ibrahim (835-851), appeared at 
the mouth of the Tiber. It is unlikely that it was commanded by the emir 
in person, as he could hardly have been called a youth in 846 and as he 


1. The historical part extends from the beginning to p. 39.15 Vasiliev. The rest of the 
piece is eschatological prophecy. 
2. Pp. 38.22—39.1 Vasiliev. | emend éAvpyvaro on p. 38.31 to &AupHvarto. 
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conducted all his warfare through his lieutenants.’ The Arab armada 
sacked the Church of St. Peter, built by the emperor Constantine the 
Great, and the Church of St. Paul, both situated on the right bank of the 
river outside the Aurelian Walls of the city. The armada was unable to 
capture the city itself. It is interesting, however, to find here a reference 
to the keys of St. Peter captured by the Arabs. In the early Middle Ages 
these keys to the confessio of Old St. Peter were considered to possess 
miraculous healing powers because of their physical contact with the 
tomb of the apostle, and were frequently sent by popes to high digni- 
taries whom they wished to honor. Their capture by the Moslems in 
846 must therefore have been felt to be a humiliation for the Christian 
faith.* In other ways, too, the indications given by the apocalyptist 
agree with what is known about Old St. Peter and the Moslem sack of 
846. The Church indeed had a gateway.’ It is also true that “kings and 
potentates” had summoned the Arabs, for they first appeared in south- 
ern Italy as allies of Neapolitan and Lombard rulers. These “kings and 
potentates” did in fact “harm the saints,” for in order to pay their 
Saracen allies they plundered churches and monasteries.® It is, however, 


surprising that they should have summoned the Arabs “in the temples 
and altars of idols.”” 
2. There follows a second fragment mentioning the devastation of 


3. Michele Amari, Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, 3 vols. (2nd ed. Catania, 1933-— 
1939), p. 455. 

4. Amari, Storia, 1, pp. 492—506; Gay, Italie Méridionale, pp. 49-56; Ludo M. 
Hartmann, Geschichte Italiens im Mittelalter, Il, part 1 (Gotha, 1908), pp. 194-214. On 
the keys of St. Peter in particular see Schiiller-Piroli, 2000 Jabre Sankt Peter (Olten, 1960), 
p. 230: “Noch heute befindet sich an der Innenseite der Fenestella ein grosser Haken. An 
diesem wurden in Alt-St. Peter verschiedene Gegenstande, insbesondere Tiichlein, an 
Schniiren befestigt, um so mehrere Stunden in grésstmoéglicher Nahe der Grabreliquie 
hangen zu kénnen.... Man schrieb den ‘brandae’ genanreten Tiichlein wundertatige 
Krafte zu. Noch mehr galt dies von den ‘claves,’ den goldenen Schliisseln zu den Gitter- 
toren der Konfessio, die aber nur die héchsten Wiirdentrager von den Papsten zum 
Geschenk erhielten. Sie waren oft als Reliquiare gearbeitet, innen hohl und enthielten 
Eisenfeilen von den Ketten Petri.” On these keys see also Heinrich Fichtenau, “Zum Reli- 
quienwesen im friiheren Mirtelalter,” Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir Osterreichische 
Geschichtsforschung 60 (1952), pp. 60-89, esp. 85f., and Percy E. Schramm, “Die 
Anerkennung Karls des Grossen als Kaiser,” Kaiser Konige und Papste | (Stuttgart, 1968), 
p. 240. 

§. Reconstruction of Constantinian basilica in Schiiller-Piroli, 2000 Jahre, pp. 82, 163; 
Richard Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture (Baltimore, 1965), 
p. 34. On the entrance gate see Schiiller-Piroli, pp. 84, 178; Krautheimer, p. 36. 

6. Gay, Italie Méridionale, pp. 52f. 

7. In the ninth century there were of course no idol-worshippers left in Italy, and it is 
unlikely that in 846 there should have been Iconoclasts in Italy. Could the remark be a 
reference to mosques built by the Arab conquerors in southern Italy? If so, it would be a 
serious misunderstanding of Islam to talk of the mosques as vaot eid@Awv. Or is this 
remark a trace of an ancient source used by the apocalyptist for this part? 
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Xzavia and *ApBevia.’ Szavia is obviously the Iberian Peninsula; by 
*ApBevia the author must mean the land of the “ApBepvot or “Apovep- 
vot, who had resided in Aquitaine and given their name to all of south- 
western Gaul, including the Auvergne of the present day.” The apoca- 
lyptist was here referring to the Moslem conquest of Spain (711—715) 
and to their advance through Aquitaine to the Loire, where they were 
stopped in the battle of Tours (732) by Charles Martel. Since the pre- 
ceding and following sections deal with events of the ninth century, one 
wonders why the apocalyptist inserted this item on the eighth century. 

3. He next “predicts” wars everywhere, and especially disturbances 
in Aoyy:Bapdia. In Byzantine terminology, this could mean either the 
Lombard duchy of Beneventum, southern Italy in general, or Italy as a 
whole.”” Inasmuch as the passage occurs in a context concerning the 
Arab invasion of Western Europe, it must refer to the internecine quar- 
rels among the south Italian principalities during the fourth and fifth 
decades of the ninth century, in the course of which the Moslems from 
Sicily and elsewhere began to colonize southern Italy." 

4. The following section is particularly important. The text is corrupt 
in several places, but the drift of the argument seems sufficiently clear. 
Here it is said that a HE will be set up in an iron city and will read 
Latin letters in the place of Rhegion. The next phrase is seriously dis- 
figured by corruptions; the section ends with the people of the pHé (or 
of Rhegion) saying: Behold the sojourner in our midst." It is not difficult 
to see what is wrong in the corrupt sentence. The meaningless ovv- 
ou“aorn may be gently emended to wetpopaarns or otpopaarns in the 
sense of “barbed lance.’ Furthermore, a lacuna must be postulated— 
probably after the word adrov and caused by a homoioteleuton—con- 
taining at least the verb and possibly in addition a direct object. The 
sentence thus would say that the spear held in the hand of the p7é will 
do something to Rhegion (or its inhabitants). 

In interpreting the passage one is inclined at first sight to think of 


8. P. 39.1 Vasiliev. 

9. See Pape-Benseler, Wérterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen, 2 vols. (3rd ed. Berlin, 
1884), s.v. “ApBepvot. (I owe this identification to a suggestion of Dr. John P. C. Kent of 
the British Museum.) ‘ApBevia should be emended to read ‘ApBepvia although even this 
form is not attested. 

10, Gay, Italie Méridionale, pp. 169f. 

11. Gay, Italie Méridionale, pp. 49-53. “Longobardia” was used in the sense of south- 
ern Italy also in the Slavonic Daniel (7) and in Pseudo-Chrysostom, p. 37.1 Vasiliev. 

12. P. 39.2—5 Vasiliev... kai oradjoetat PRE Ev TOAEL OLSNPa Kal avayvae ypap- 
Hata hativa év Tow 'PrHyiov Kai 6 GvvopmaaTy [Sic] 6 Ev TH XELp adrod TOU TOTOV. Kai 
AEyet 6 Aads ado: (500 7) TapoLKia Nua. 
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Rhegium (Reggio) in Calabria, on the mainland side of the Straits of 
Messina, particularly as it is preceded by a reference to Aoyy.Bapdia in 
the sense of southern Italy. The difficulty is, however, that a city called 
Iron City (év wodAee ody p@), the other topographical clue of the pas- 
sage, did not exist, to the best of my knowledge, anywhere in the Byzan- 
tine Empire, certainly not in Sicily or Italy. It is of course conceivable 
that the author is not attempting here to reproduce the city’s name but 
to allude in metaphorical language to its location or to its natural re- 
sources or to the moral character of its inhabitants, but if so, an allusion 
of this type must have appeared as obscure to his contemporaries as it is 
to the modern reader. A slight emendation will permit us to construe the 
entire passage as referring to Constantinople. If the reading w6prn or, 
better, 7UA7 is substituted for wéAet, one finds here a topographical fea- 
ture frequently mentioned in Byzantine texts. In fact, students of Con- 
stantinopolitan topography know no fewer than three Iron Gates in the 
capital: one led to the Brazen House and thence to the Imperial Palace 
of Daphne; a second stood near the Port of Julian or of Sophia on the 
Propontis; and a third was near the Golden Horn." It is not imme- 
diately clear which of these three Iron Gates was meant in this context, 
but a consideration of the identity of the pHé “set up” at one of them 
may now prove helpful. 

The Byzantines normally used the word p7€, a transliteration of 
Latin rex, to designate a barbarian king, particularly a Western ruler." 
In this case, however, a barbarian prince can hardly be meant, as it is 
said that he will be “set up”—that is, presumably, proclaimed or lodged 
—at one of the Iron Gates of Constantinople. A Byzantine ruler must 
therefore be meant. Now there was, in the long history of the Byzantine 
Empire, only one Byzantine emperor who for a very short time had the 
title pné. When, on 26 May 866, Michael Ill appointed the Macedo- 
nian Basil his co-ruler, he bestowed on him this title. This is proved by 
two well-known bronze coins struck by the mint of Constantinople: on 
the obverse there is a portrait of Michael IIL with the legend MIHAEL 
IMPERATOR, and on the reverse the effigy of Basil inscribed BASILIUS 
REX, with the legends implying the superiority of Michael both over the 
Western emperor Louis I] recognized by Byzantium in 867 and over his 
Byzantine colleague Basil.'* These coins must have been struck prior to 


13. Janin, Constantinople byzantine, pp. 423f. 

14. See, for example, the list of addresses in Constantine Porphyrogenitus Book of Cer- 
emonies 2.48, pp. 686—92 CSHB, and Werner Ohnsorge’s remarks on the concept of pHé 
at Byzantium in Abendland und Byzanz (Weimar, 1958), pp. 241-54. 

15. W. Wroth, Catalogue of Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum I (Lon- 
don, 1908), p. 432 and pl. 1.2. On the interpretation see Ernst Stein, “Post-consulat et 
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23 September 867, when a group of conspirators led by Basil murdered 
Michael and when Basil became sole ruler. The pH€ “set up” at the Iron 
Gate must, therefore, be Basil | in his capacity as co-emperor of Mi- 
chael III. 

From the narrative sources we know that there did exist a connection 
between Basil and one of the Iron Gates at Constantinople. According 
to the chroniclers, on one occasion Michael III became annoyed that no- 
body in his entourage was able to tame a fiery horse brought to him by 
the strategos of the Bucellarian theme. At that point, Theophilitzes, a 
relative of the emperor, remarked that he had in his service a young man 
experienced and courageous with horses—Basil. An imperial cham- 
berlain was therefore dispatched to fetch him, and he found Basil at the 
Iron Gate.'* Janin was of the opinion that the Iron Gate at the entrance 
to the Brazen House was meant; in that case, Theophilitzes would have 
brought Basil to the entrance to the palace." But it is also possible that 
the chroniclers are here referring to one of the two other Iron Gates, the 
one on the Propontis or that near the Golden Horn, and that either 
Basil himself or his master Theophilitzes resided in the vicinity of one of 
them. However that may be, the episode establishes a connection be- 
tween Basil and one of the Iron Gates at Constantinople. The interpreta- 
tion proposed here seems therefore to be pointing in the right direction 
and in particular the emendation of év ovdnp& rode to read év Lisnpa 
IIvAn seems justified. 

This conclusion further suggests that the tézros ‘Pyyiov can hardly be 
Reggio di Calabria but must itself be in or near Constantinople. Mod- 
ern students of the topography of Constantinople frequently mention a 
gate in the Theodosian Land Walls of the capital alternatively known as 
the Gate of Rhesion or Rhegion or Polyandros. It stood near the middle 
of the wall, the Mesoteichion, and is identified with the Gate now called 
Yenimevlevihanekapi. What makes this Gate particularly tempting for 


AYTOKPATOPIA,” Annuaire de I'Institute de Philologie et d’Histotre Orientales 2 
(1933-1934), pp. 867-912, esp. 902f. (= Opera Minora Selecta {Amsterdam, 1968}, 
pp. 348f.). 

16. Leo Grammaticus, p. 230 CSHB; Georgius Continuatus, p. 817 CSHB; cf. G. Mo- 
ravcsik, “Sagen und Legenden tiber Kaiser Basileios,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 15 (1961), 
pp. 61-126, esp. 99f., 115 (= Studia Byzantina |Amsterdam, 1967], pp. 188, 204). 
Pseudo-Symeon, p. 654 CSHB (after Theophanes Continuatus) dates the event in the 
tenth year of Michael III; Moraycsik mentions the tenth year of Theodora or 853. But 
Pseudo-Symeon wrote specifically of the tenth year of Michael and may therefore have 
meant the tenth year of Michael’s sole rule, 866/7. 

17. Janin, Constantinople byzantine, p. 423. Cf. also Cyril Mango, The Brazen House, 
K. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Arkaeologisk-kunsthistoriske Meddelelser 4, no. 4 
(Copenhagen, 1959), pp. 85-87. 
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our purposes is the fact that on the left console on the west side of the 
entrance gate there can be read even today a Latin inscription commem- 
orating the building of the walls by the praetorian prefect of the East 
Constantine in 447.'* There are, however, difficulties. In the first place, 
medieval sources never refer to Yenimevlevihanekapi as the Gate of 
Rhegion, as modern scholars often do, but speak instead of the 7épra 
tov "Pyoiov or té70s ‘Photos.’ Second, if the apocalyptist “predicts” 
that Basil “will read Latin letters” in a certain place, he must mean that 
they conveyed to him a prophecy of his career, but it is difficult to see how 
Basil could have discovered in the Latin inscription at Yenimevleviha- 
nekapi, however understood or misunderstood, a reference to himself. 

It will, therefore, be necessary to search elsewhere for the tézros 
"Pnyiov where Basil supposedly read Latin letters—i.e., presumably, a 
Latin inscription. Now at Biiyik Cekmece, about eighteen kilometers 
west of the Theodosian Walls and inside the Long Walls attributed to 
the emperor Anastasius, at the site of the ancient and medieval town of 
Rhegium, there came to light a few decades ago the impressive ruins of 
a large imperial palace of the fifth or sixth century.”® The excavators 
found no epigraphical texts, but Latin inscriptions must have existed in 
this early Byzantine palace. It is known that at some time in his career 
Basil rebuilt at Rhegium a church of St. Peter," and it is therefore plausi- 
ble that he should have discovered there, in 866 or 867, a Latin inscrip- 
tion that seemed to convey a prophecy relevant to his own fate—or at 
least that the apocalyptist could claim that he had done so or would 
do it. 

What about the corrupt passage concerning a o.pouadorns? The 
word is rare and the lexica quote as the principal source the Septuagint. 
In Numbers 25 it is reported that during a plague the Israelites whored 
with foreign women and in particular that Zimri, son of Salu, had an 
affair with a Midianite woman. Thereupon Phinehas, son of Eleazar, 
son of Aaron, arose in the congregation, took a barbed lance in his 


18. Janin, Constantinople byzantine, pp. 277-80. Text of the inscription in B. Meyer- 
Plath and A. M. Schneider, Die Landmauer von Konstantinopel, Denkmaler Antiker Ar- 
chitektur 8 (Berlin, 1943), p. 133: Theodosit inssis gemino nec mense peracto | Constan- 
tinus ovans haec moenia firma locavit | tam cito tam stabilem Pallas vix conderet arcem. 
See also Hans Lietzmann, “Die Landmauer von Konstantinopel,” Abhandlungen der 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften no. 2 (1929), esp. pl. [X and figs. 11 and 12. 

19, Meyer-Plath and Schneider, Landmauer, p. 66. 

20. A. M. Mansel, “Les Fouilles de Rhégion prés d’Istanbul,” Actes du VI° Congrés 
International d’Etudes Byzantines Il (Paris, 1951), pp. 256-60. The name of this palace is 
unknown and I do not find it registered in Janin’s Constantinople byzantine. On the Long 
Walls see now R. M. Harrison, “The Long Wall in Thrace,” Archaeologia Aeliana 4th ser., 
47 (1969), pp. 33-38. 

21. Theophanes Continuatus, p. 340.10 CSHB. 
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hand, and slew both Zimri and his Midianite concubine.” Clearly Phi- 
nehas acted here as a representative of a priestly family concerned lest 
the sacred congregation of Israel be contaminated by foreign alliances. 
If the apocalyptist represented Basil with a barbed lance, a orpoyac- 
T7s, in his hand, he must have done so in order to draw a parallel with 
Phinehas. Just as Zimri threatened to defile the sacred house of Israel by 
his foreign alliance, so Michael III threatened to bring down God’s 
wrath on the Byzantine Empire by his buffooneries, drunkenness, and 
other failings so copiously described by later propaganda favorable to 
the founder of the Macedonian dynasty. And just as Phinehas had de- 
served well of the congregation of Israel by piercing Zimri and his Mid- 
ianite with his barbed lance, so Basil and his co-conspirators had done a 
good deed in dispatching the wicked Michael III. Thus the mention of a 
otpoxaorys in Basil’s hand makes it virtually certain that in this pas- 
sage the apocalyptist attempted to justify the darkest moment in Basil’s 
career, the murder of his benefactor Michael: Basil of Macedon acted as 
the zealous Phinehas had acted, for the honor of God and of the true 
religion and in the best interests of his people. “Basil the New Phinehas” 
must, then, be the sense of the passage.** It must have been written after 
23 September 867, the date of Michael’s death at the hands of the 
conspirators. 

5. This passage is followed by another patterned after Pseudo- 
Methodius’ description of the sufferings of the Christian churches. 
However, the apocalyptist introduces a number of changes, of which 
the most important is the mention of an earthquake caused by God in 
his anger over the sins of the Ismaelites. It will be most convenient to 
translate the fragment together with the next sentences, as the two parts 
are connected by the double mention of an earthquake: 


22. Numbers 25:7: cai Sav Dewees vids "EXealap vids ‘Aapar tod ieptws t&a- 
vEOTH EK LETOU TIS TUVAywy7S, Kai aBov TEipoLaaTHy Ev TH XEwpl ElamAVEV Tridw 
Tov advdpwrrov tov ‘lapandeiror (i.e., Zimri) els THY KautVOY Kal aTEKEPTHO EV ap- 
gorépous (i.e., Zimri and the Midianite woman). {Note in Alexander's hand: A reference 
to Phinehas and the Midianite is included in Leo Tactica XX 148 (PG 107.1052D ff.).] 

23. The rest of the passage is too corrupt to permit interpretation. In particular, it is not 
clear what verb and object went with the wectpopaarys, except that tov 7é7rov makes it 
likely that the we.popaarns was somehow related to the té705 ‘Pryyiov mentioned be- 
fore. Nor can | explain the next sentence (Kai Aéyet 6 Aads adrod: (Sov 7) TapotKkia 
juav). Dr. John P. C. Kent, who kindly discussed the passage with me, suggested emend- 
ing wapotkta to tepoiwia, which then might refer back to the ypauparte Aative that 
encouraged Basil in his enterprise. The suggestion is attractive, but difficult to prove. 
{Note in Alexander’s hand: A lance (Aoyx7) plays a role in the estrangement of Michael III 
and Basil, according to Theophanes Continuatus IV (Michael III), p. 209 CSHB. He re- 
ports that Michael wants Basil killed and tells one of his shield-bearers in Kynegion to 
throw a lance, purportedly to kill an animal but in reality to kill Basil] 
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In those days the sacrifice will cease in the churches and the divine [being] will 
be despised. And priests will be like the laity and the laity like demons, until the 
sins of the Ismaelites will be full. And the earth will quake from God’s anger 
and the earth will raise its loud groan toward the Lord. And when half of the 
week is full, the Lord will look upon the earth and will make it quake. And 
afterward the sons of Ismael will be afraid and will cry out loud while fleeing to 
Mariana. And afterward the sons of Ismael will once again attack the land of 
Helinia being appealed to [summoned by the inhabitants}; others will attack the 
City of the Rebel without appeal.** 


If this passage is compared with its ultimate source, Pseudo-Meth- 
odius, it becomes clear that there are three major differences. In the first 
place, the two sentences about the “sons of Ismael” are an addition and 
refer to a specific historical situation. Second, the later apocalyptist 
transforms Pseudo-Methodius’ eschatological prophecy concerning the 
seventh and last year-week of Moslem triumphs into a vaticinium 
ex eventu of a specific historical defeat of the Moslems.” Finally, the 
apocalyptist twice mentions an earthquake; this, too, is an addition to 
the text of Pseudo-Methodius. 

What was the historical situation envisaged in these changes? The ad- 
ditional passage refers to Arab warfare in Sicily. This is clear from the 
mention of Mariana, a place that occurred already in the Slavonic 
Daniel (4) (p. 68 above) within an unquestionably Sicilian context. 
The City of the Rebel is familiar from the same Slavonic text; it is there- 
fore probable that here, too, Syracuse is meant. There remains the puz- 
zling reference to an Arab attack on “the land of Helinia” (eis rv yqv 
THs ‘EAuvias). Now it will be remembered that in the Slavonic Daniel 
(4) Mariana appeared in conjunction with Enna and thus it is possible 
to emend ‘EAwias to read “Evvas.** The historical situation is thus 
clear: Enna and Syracuse are still in Greek hands; Mariana is a Moslem 
stronghold. That means that the author envisaged Sicily between 827, 
the date of the rebellion of Euphemius, and 859, when Enna fell. The 


24, P.39.5—15 Vasiliev. Cf. Pseudo-Methodius, p. 35.6—10 Istrin (= p. 16.3—7 Lolos), 
also Slavonic Daniel #5, Pseudo-Chrysostom, p. 36.8—11 Vasiliev. 

25. Pseudo-Methodius, p. 35.9 Istrin (= p. 16.5-6 Lolos) ... 7@ éB56uw xpove, 
Hvika TANpovTaL 6 apLdpos Tov xpovov THS Svvacreias atra@v |in the seventh year- 
week, when the number of year-weeks of their rule is filled], a passage that should be 
understood in the light of his earlier prophecy (p. 15.6 Istrin = p. 70.8 Lolos) that the 
Moslems will rule seven year-weeks (according to other manuscripts: seventeen year- 
weeks). Daniel Kai goat replaced this date by év r@ TAnpadavac T6 Tycov THS EB- 
S5opa50¢ | “in fulfilling the half of the week” (p. 39.10 Vasiliev). 

26. The editor, Vasiliev, suggested the reading 'EAAnvias, but one expects a specific 
site, to parallel Maprava and the w6éAus Tupavrov. A corruption of “Evvag into “EAuwias 
is very easy to explain in uncial script: N corrupted into AL. (I first proposed this emenda- 
tion in “Medieval Apocalypses as Historical Sources,” p. 1003.) 
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Moslems evidently had been ravaging the territory of Enna and perhaps 
also attacking Syracuse, had been driven back to their base in Mariana 
by an earthquake, and were now once again (7ra@Auv) attacking these 
two cities. 

The earthquake mentioned in the passage, just prior to the Arab 
flight to Mariana, can be identified. The Greek version of the anony- 
mous Siculo-Arab Chronicle of Cambridge contained in Codex Vat- 
icanus Graecus 1912 of the eleventh century, mentioned under the year 
6061 (,séa’), indiction one, ‘“‘a great earthquake.” The item is inserted 
between an entry on the Arab capture of Rametta (oé ‘Poyoi) in 6356 
and that of Butera (éBodnp) in 6362. It is therefore obvious that the 
date of the earthquake must be emended to read ,st&a’ = 6361. This 
is, indeed, the tacit assumption of the editor of the text.?” The “great 
earthquake” in Sicily therefore occurred between 1 September 852 and 
31 August 853. 

By that time the Arabs had established a quasi-autonomous emirate 
at Palermo (831), had conquered many cities in the western part of the 
island (839—840), and had taken Messina (843), Modica (845), Leon- 
tini (846-847), and Ragusa (848). The two greatest fortresses, Enna 
and Syracuse, had been attacked a number of times. In 852 and 853 the 
Arab armies commanded by Abbas ibn al-Fadl, emir of Palermo, oper- 
ated in the eastern part of Sicily around Enna, Catana, Syracuse, Noto, 
and Ragusa.”* It was during these operations that there occurred the 
“great earthquake” mentioned in the Cambridge Chronicle and in 
Daniel Kai &oran. It seems, from this second document, that under the 
impact of this terrifying event the Moslems interrupted their activities 
in the vicinity of Enna and Syracuse and retired to their base at Mari- 
ana, to return (€77eAevcovTat 7aAv) shortly thereafter, in the case of 
Enna upon the invitation (KAnrot) of a local faction. 

There are clear indications in the Sicilian passage that it was not com- 


27. G. Cozza-Luzi, “La Cronaca Siculo-Saracena di Cambridge con doppio testo greco 
scoperto in codici contemporanei delle Bibliotheca Vaticana e Parigina” Documenti per 
Servire alla Storia dt Sicilia, Pubblicati e Cura della Societa Siciliana per la Storia Patria 
Quarta Serie II (Palermo, 1890) (with photograph of the Vatican manuscript): &rovs ,s&a’ 
éyéveto cevopos péyas ivd. A. Reprinted by Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, |, p. 345. 
The passage on the great earthquake occurs neither in the other Greek manuscript of the 
Cambridge Chronicle, Codex Parisinus Graecus 920 of the tenth century, nor in the paral- 
lel Arab text. The annus mundi, as emended, and the number of the indiction agree. 

28. Ibn al-Atir, p. 231, transl. Amari, I, p. 378: “Uscito (al-Abbas) di nuovo l’anno du- 
gento trentotto (23 giugno 852—11 giugno 853), egli corse infino a Castrogiovanni con 
grandi forze, depredando e guastando. Si avanzd poscia fino a Catania, Siracusa, Noto, 
Ragusa; nei (contadi delle) quali citta fece prede, guast6 ed arse.” Al-Bayan records the 
same events under A.H. 239 = 12 June 853-1 June 854 (Il 10). Cf. Amari, Storia, 1, 
p. 458; Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, |, p. 208. 
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posed for the present text of Daniel Kai ora. In the first place, it is 
noteworthy that an earthquake is mentioned twice.*’ In addition, the 
author speaks of a second attack (éweXevoovrat T&A) upon Enna, 
but no attack has been mentioned before. It is therefore certain that the 
Sicilian passage was excerpted by the author of Daniel Kat éo7au from 
a lost text, probably also a Vision of Daniel, in which an earlier on- 
slaught on Enna had been “predicted.” This “prediction” must also 
have included the second mention of an earthquake (6 Yeds. . . ToLnTEL 
avtHy tpoucéar), for without it the fear and flight of the Ismaelites 
would be unmotivated. It must also have specified what was meant by 
“the week” in the midst of which (76 Hucov Tis EB50uc60s) the earth- 
quake occurred.” So far as the earlier reference to an earthquake is con- 
cerned (tpopaéetat 7 y7 A776 THs Opy7s Tov Veod), two interpretations 
are possible. The apocalyptist may have inserted it into the Pseudo- 
Methodian context merely to connect it with the following fragment 
from a different source referring to events in Sicily, in which the Sicilian 
earthquake of 852/3 is mentioned. In this case this first reference would 
be no more than an extremely clumsy stylistic device and only the sec- 
ond reference would correspond to an actual earthquake. A more satis- 
factory explanation would be that the two references refer to different 
earthquakes, the second to the Sicilian earthquake of 852/3 and the first 
to the terrible earthquake that struck Constantinople in January/Febru- 
ary 869.*' However that may be, it is clear that the “prophecy” concern- 
ing Basil must have been composed in 867 or 869, for it knows nothing 
concerning Basil’s reign except its beginning. The “prediction” on the 
Sicilian events, on the other hand, was excerpted from a lost source 


29. P. 39.9 Vasiliev kai tpopaéerat H yH amr6 Ths d6pyns Tov Yeov ... Kai &v TO 
TANpwWIAVAL TO Husa THS EBSopadbos EmtBrewee Kupios 6 eos emi THY yy Kai 
Tronoet avTHv Tpopaéar. [and the earth will quake from the anger of God . . . and as 
half the week is completed God will look down on the earth and make it quake]. 

30. A year-week (seven years) may have been meant, as happens often in apocalyptic 
literature. But it seems more likely that the author thought here of a week of seven days 
and merely wished to “predict” the earthquake for a specific day of the week (Wednesday 
or Thursday). At any rate the lost source must have given some indication as to the initial 
date from which the week was supposed to be reckoned. As the date stands in the pre- 
served text, i.e., without indication of an initial date, it is meaningless. 

31. Cf. G. Downey, “Earthquakes at Constantinople and Vicinity,” Speculum 30 
(1955), pp. 596—600, esp. 599; Venance Grumel, La Chronologie, Traité d'études byzan- 
tines, | (Paris, 1958), p. 479. The second explanation is more satisfactory, because it re- 
lates the first reference to an earthquake to what precedes, namely, the “prophecy” con- 
cerning Basil | (p. 39.3—5), and at the same time makes it understandable why the 
apocalyptist should have continued with the Sicilian fragment: he seems to have been 
under the mistaken impression that the earthquake mentioned in the Sicilian text was 
identical with the Constantinopolitan earthquake of 869, 
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composed in or shortly after 852/3, for all in Daniel Kai orate that 
follows the second attack on Enna and Syracuse is eschatological. 

The historical part of this piece thus consists of five smaller and larger 
fragments of different times and provenance: a section on the Moslem 
sack of Rome in 846 composed very probably, because of the many 
accurate details on Italian events, in Rome or its vicinity; a very brief 
reference to the Moslem conquest of the Iberian Peninsula and south- 
western France in the early eighth century; a fleeting reference to con- 
flicts among the Lombard princes of southern Italy in the 830s and 
840s; a somewhat longer “prediction” concerning the murder of the 
Byzantine emperor Michael III by Basil the Macedonian, the “New Phi- 
nehas,” in 867, and possibly the earthquake at Constantinople in 869; 
and, finally, the vaticinium concerning Sicilian events in 852/3 probably 
written, because of the many details on Arab-Sicilian warfare, on the 
island. Of all the fragments, the one referring to Basil | is the latest, and 
if any part of the text can claim originality it must be this section. Since 
it is well informed as to Constantinopolitan topography—the Iron 
Gate, the ré7ros ‘Pryiov with its “Latin letters’ —it was probably com- 
posed in Constantinople or its suburbs. The references to earlier events 
in various parts of the Mediterranean world were joined with it to au- 
thenticate the author’s prophetic qualifications. It must have received its 
final shape in 867 or 869, for if the author had known the events of 
Basil’s reign, notably his warfare against the Arabs, he would undoubt- 
edly have added appropriate vaticinia.** 


The second (eschatological) part of the apocalypse, like the first (his- 
torical) part, is made up of separate fragments of different periods and 
provenance; it will therefore be convenient to number its components 
consecutively after those of the first part. 

6. The first section predicts that the inhabitants of the Rebel City will 
discover, by divine revelation, a man whose name begins with the letter 
lambda, and they will anoint him emperor. He will then defeat the 
Arabs at Parténé and again at the Well of Jacob and finally pursue them 
to Akra.** The passage is closely related to a fragment in Pseudo- 
Chrysostom and for long stretches agrees with it literally,** but there are 
also significant differences. Most interesting are a number of additions. 


32. If, as suggested in the preceding note, the author refers to the Constantinopolitan 
earthquake of 869, this would mean that the piece was written in that year or a little later. 

33. Pp. 39.15—40.16 Vasiliev. 

34, Compare pp. 39.15—40.16 with p. 36.17—34 Vasiliev. 
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Unlike Pseudo-Chrysostom, Daniel Kai éorat provides a description of 
the victorious emperor, resembling in a general way the descriptions of 
the Antichrist found in many sources: a tattoo on the finger, a pleasant 
manner of speaking, a crooked nose, a short stature.** This text also rec- 
ords not one but two battles of the victorious emperor against the 
Arabs, the first at Parténé (unidentified), the second at the Well of Jacob, 
as well as a pursuit to Akra. In addition, it contains passages allegedly 
quoted from Scripture and short monologues imitating the language of 
the Septuagint but not actually found in the Bible.” 

7. Then follows a second section describing the actions of three em- 
perors. The first of them, perhaps to be identified with the conqueror of 
the Arabs of the preceding paragraph, will destroy a bronze idol at 
Rome and will then subdue barbarian peoples. A second emperor will 
shed the blood of the saints, perform other acts of wickedness, and fi- 
nally be liquidated by an angel. A third emperor of the Romans will en- 
ter Byzantium, adorn the city like a bride, and predict that it will be 
drowned in the sea.” Here, too, there obtains a very close relationship 
with Pseudo-Chrysostom and the correspondence is frequently literal, 
but again there are many features in Daniel Kai &o7ax without parallels 
in Pseudo-Chrysostom.™ The former text knew of a spirit, released by 
the emperor’s shattering of the bronze idol at Rome, which fled to the 
“wing of the Capitoline Hill, beheld the city of Romanos{!] and said to 
her: your daughter Byza was an adulteress.” The distribution of gifts by 
the emperor was made not from a treasure found in the bronze idol but 
from gold offered by ten thousand &pxortes. Furthermore, the second 
and third emperors have no counterpart in Pseudo-Chrysostom. 

8. A third section describes the prosperous and beneficial rule of a 

35. For descriptions of the Antichrist, see Bousset, Antichrist, pp. 101f. (Antichrist will 
always be cited in the German original rather than the English translation {The Antichrist 
Legend: A Chapter in Christian and Jewish Folklore, trans. A. H. Keene (London, 1896) ], 
which is often incomprehensible and deficient in the annotation.) Useful synthesis: Jean- 
Mare Rosenstiehl, “Le Portrait de l’Antichrist,” in Marc Philonenko and others, Psendé- 
pigraphes de l’Ancten Testament et manuscrits de la Mer morte, Cahiers de la Revue d’his- 
toire et de philosophie religieuses no. 41 (Paris, 1967), pp. 45—60. In detail, there is no 
agreement between the descriptions of the Antichrist and the portrait of the victorious 
emperor in Daniel Kai éorec, 

36. P. 39.29 Vasiliev . . . 76 pndév dard tod TpoeHrou: Tapadacer Tov dwaptwAor els 
xelpas doeBav Kai otpageis TaAW éxlynTHCeL TO aia airov p. 39.33... TAnpe- 
Syoverat 6te AEwv Kai TKUpVOS Gpow SuwEovow [, . . the saying of the prophet; He will 
give the sinner over into the hands of the ungodly and turning again he will demand an 
account of their blood; p. 39.33... it will be fulfilled, that the lion and the whelp to- 
gether will pursue]; p. 40.11. . . Adyas mpods Tov Bactréa ‘Pwopeaiwr vié avid pwirov, Ka- 
AETaL Ta TETEWE TOD OVpavod KTA. |. . . saying to the Roman emperor: Son of Man, call 
the birds of heaven, etc.| 

37. Pp. 40.16—41,10 Vasiliev. 

38. Cf. pp. 36.34—37.13 Vasiliev. 
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good emperor who ruled for thirty-two years. This description agrees 
almost verbatim with a passage in the Slavonic Daniel.’ The only sig- 
nificant difference is that where the Slavonic text stresses the emperor’s 
willingness to discuss matters, obviously ecclesiastical, with “pious 
men,” the Greek text mentions that the emperor will bring prosperity to 
the (common?) people but will sell @pyovres for two pieces of silver.*” 

9. Another paragraph then prophesies that human vice will provoke 
God’s anger. He will charge an angel with the task of inflicting “the 
baldness of shame” upon the sons of men and of slaying six hundred 
thousand of them by the sword. The angel will then open the Apyo- 
pylai—undoubtedly a corruption for the Caspian Gates, behind which 
Alexander the Great had imprisoned the Unclean Peoples. The angel 
then will strike with his sword at Byzantium and the Unclean Peoples 
begin their work of destruction, but in the end God will relent and the 
angel will destroy their encampment like chaff.*'! There existed, to the 
best of my knowledge, no literary model or close parallel for this sec- 
tion, but the content does not differ significantly from other descrip- 
tions, based on Pseudo-Methodius, of the last eruption of the Unclean 
Peoples and their ultimate destruction.” 

10. Finally, there is a prophecy concerning a Last Roman Emperor 
surrendering his empire to God the Father, and concerning the destruc- 
tion of the Antichrist.** The ultimate source of this passage is again 
Pseudo-Methodius, but in its last sentences it agrees almost literally 
with Pseudo-Chrysostom.” 

The eschatological part of Daniel Kai éorax thus presents itself, as 
did the historical section, as a conglomerate of five components, which 
often have literal parallels in the Revelation of Pseudo-Methodius, the 
Slavonic Daniel, and Pseudo-Chrysostom. It is not possible to identify 
the immediate sources used by the author for all the sections of this sec- 
ond part, but in the case of the first section (item 6 above) internal 
analysis makes it possible to trace the tradition that lies behind it. 


39, Compare p, 41.10—24 Vasiliev with Slavonic Daniel #9. 

40. Cf. p. 41.13-20 Vasiliev Kai rpood yore H yH TOUS KapTOUs adTnS Kai garyorTat 
ot dvipwroe Tov pedo (unA@V) THS yIs Kat Epovcu” ov. Ereider Tov adv adtov 

. mumpacer 5€ Apxovra év dvaiv apyuvptors [“and the earth will add its fruits and 
mankind will eat the limbs (apples) of the earth and say: behold, he watched over his 
people . . . but he will sell a magistrate for two pieces of silver.”} with Slavonic Daniel 
#9 “And they will assemble pious men. . . . And there will be talking among the many 
[people] assembled. And the emperor will sit with them and they will discuss together.” 

41. Pp. 41.24—42.22 Vasiliev. 

42. Cf. Pseudo-Methodius, p. 44.1—16 Istrin (= pp. 128.96-130.112 Lolos). 

43. P. 42.22 to end, Vasiliev. 

44. Cf. Pseudo-Methodius, pp. 45—50 Istrin (pp. 130—140 Lolos) and Pseudo- 
Chrysostom, p. 38.3 to end Vasiliey. 
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It is clear, first of all, that the events described here are not historical 
but, rather, express the author’s hopes and expectations. This is clear 
from the topographic indications. Three places are mentioned: Parténé 
called “pool of blood” (A&kkos aipratos); the Well of Jacob (76 gpéap 
tov ‘laxwB); and Akra (eis “Akpav). The second of these is easiest to 
identify. The Well of Jacob was not mentioned in Genesis or, indeed, 
elsewhere in the Old Testament, but the Gospel of John (4:5) mentions a 
discussion between Jesus and a Samaritan woman at the Spring of Jacob 
(rny7H Tod ‘laxa/3), later (4:12) referred to as a well (gpéap). The well 
was located south of Shechem in Palestine and its existence is fairly con- 
tinuously attested since New Testament times; indeed, it is still there 
today. The site was marked on the sixth-century mosaic map of Madaba 
and in the late seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries various pilgrims vis- 
ited the cruciform baptistery or church that had been erected over the 
well by Theodosius the Great and reconstructed by Justinian.** 

The third place-name mentioned by the apocalyptist, Akra, was a 
quarter of the city of Jerusalem. Its exact site is a matter of controversy, 
but it probably lay to the south of the citadel.** The quarter had been 
fortified and garrisoned by King Antiochus IV Epiphanes in 167 B.c. 
and from then until its destruction in 142 8.c. it remained the principal 
stronghold of Seleucid power against the Maccabees and the Jewish ar- 
mies.*” It had once lain on high ground—hence its name—but was lev- 
elled by the victorious Jews. In spite of this it retained its name, known, 
for example, to Gregory of Nyssa in the fourth century.* 

The first place-name mentioned by the apocalyptist, Parténé, cannot 
be identified and is almost certainly corrupt.** One wonders, naturally, 
whether some toponymic related to Parthia (lapdvnvy?) is meant. 
However that may be, it seems highly probable that a geographic name 


45. F. M. Abel, “Le Puits de Jacob et l’église Saint Sauveur,” Revue Biblique 42 (1933), 
pp. 384-402 (with map of Shechem area and reproduction of map of Madaba); also his 
Géographie de la Palestine, 2 vols, (Paris, 1933), esp. 1, pp. 4476. 

46. Kathleen M. Kenyon, Jerusalem—Excavating 3000 Years of History (New York, 
1967), p. 113 and fig. 14, p. 145 (site L). The Atlas of Israel published by the Israel Surveys 
Department of Jerusalem and Amsterdam (1970), map [X.7B (“Jerusalem in the Period of 
the Second Temple”), places Akra southwest of the Temple Mount, with the Tyropoeon 
Valley between them. For some time I had been considering whether the Palestinian city of 
Accho (Akka, Ptolemais), north of modern Haifa, in Phoenicia, could be meant, for since 
the First Crusade it appeared under the name of Acre. But the spelling Acre is unattested 
before the time of the First Crusade, 

47. Josephus Bellon Judaicum 1.39, 5.138, etc., and the excursus in the edition of 
O. Michel and Otto Bauernfeind (Hamburg, 1960), I, p. 404. 

48. Gregory of Nyssa, In Ecclesiasten 7, ed. Werner Jaeger, vol. V (Leiden, 1962), p. 
398.11 and my note in the Testimonia. 

49. The following word, ota, is also corrupt in the only manuscript and has been 
emended by the editor into otes, probably correctly. (See Chapter III.2, n. 3). 
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referring to a region on or east of the Upper Euphrates is intended, for 
the ending -éné was characteristic for the lands of that part of the world 
(e.g., Commagene, Osroene, Gordyene). 

The apocalyptist thus predicts that a ruler will defeat the Arabs a first 
time on or east of the Upper Euphrates, will then drive them southward 
into Palestine and conquer them in a second battle at Jacob’s Well in. 
Samaria, and finally force them to take refuge still farther to the south 
in the quarter of Jerusalem, Akra, where once Antiochus IV’s fortress 
had stood. This section of the apocalypse must have been written after 
the Arab conquest of Palestine (636—640), for the author is envisaging 
a war of liberation from Arab rule, and before 869, when, as has been 
shown (p. 87 above), the historical part was composed. No Byzantine 
ruler in that interval ever conducted a campaign of this kind; the pas- 
sage represents, therefore, not an historical fact but the author’s hopes 
for the future. 

The apocalyptist prophesies that the Liberator’s name will begin with 
the letter lambda.*’ From this Bousset had inferred long ago that Leo III 
(717-741) is meant and he was probably correct, although Leo IV 
(774-780) and Leo V (813-820) cannot be excluded altogether.*! It 
follows that the author of Daniel Kai éo7au incorporated into his 
apocalypse a passage describing a campaign of liberation against the 
Arabs, most probably written under Leo III in the early eighth century, 
and certainly no later than the early ninth century. 

The prophecy contains a number of surprising features. Bousset ob- 
served long ago that Leo III had been strategos of the Anatolikon theme 
before his accession to the throne and therefore was hardly an unknown 
figure who had to be “discovered” by divine revelation. It is also not 
clear how the prophecy of Pseudo-Methodius to the effect that men 
considered him as if dead and worthless could be applied to Leo III.** 
And it is strange that the apocalyptist should have imagined Leo III as 
fighting a battle against the Arabs on or even east of the Euphrates, for 
during Leo’s lifetime the principal problem was still to eject the Mos- 


50. P. 39.20 Vasiliev 76 5€ Gvope avtod Eotat T6 TpLaxooTav orotxetor [his name will 


be the thirtieth letter}; cf. Slavonic Daniel #6: “in the thirtieth chapter” (= KeygaAatov); 
Pseudo-Chrysostom, p. 36.23 Vasiliev eis 6 Tpraxoorév KegdAatov [in the thirtieth 
chapter]. 


51. Bousset, “Beitrage,” pp. 266f. See also his remarks on pp. 269f. concerning the no- 
tion of an alliance between Byzantium and the West (ra Eavida yévn), which had been in 
the air since the Moslems entered Spain. 

52. Bousset, “Beitrage,”* p. 267. 

53. Cf. p. 39.21 Vasiliev év é56xour of Gvdpw7or ws vexpov elvar Kai ws oddév 
xpnoimevew with Pseudo-Methodius, p. 40.3 Istrin (= p. 122.14 Lolos) év é\oyiLovto of 
avdpwrot ws vexpov Kai els ovdev XNA WEeVorTa, 
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lems from Asia Minor and the principal battle was fought, in the very 
last year of his reign (741), at Akroinon in Phrygia, far to the northwest 
of the Euphrates River. It is of course conceivable that the apocalyptist 
hoped that Leo would succeed in carrying the war deep into the enemy’s 
own territory, but in that case one would have expected him to make 
that point more explicit, as he did in fact for the period after the battle 
of Parténé.** Strangest of all is the author’s prophecy that the inhabi- 
tants of the city where the victorious emperor will be discovered will 
make him mount a chariot. Chariots are known in the Byzantine cere- 
monial of triumphs, but not of coronations. 

These three features, so surprising in the case of Leo III, are easily 
explained if one thinks of a much earlier emperor who had long played 
a key role in apocalyptic tradition—Nero. The legend that this Roman 
emperor had not died in A.p. 68 but had migrated to the East and 
would return at the end of time is amply documented, for example, in 
the Oracula Sibyllina. The fourth book, composed prior to A.p. 80, 
represents Nero after the murder of his mother as fleeing “beyond the 
ford of the Euphrates” and “beyond the Parthian land” and thence re- 
turning to “Syria,” where he burns down the Temple at Jerusalem.** The 
eighth book, which received its final form early in the third century, 
speaks of a return of the matricide Nero “from the ends of the earth.” ” 
The Neronian legend thus explains the military operations of the vic- 
torious emperor on the Upper Euphrates or farther east, the need for a 
divinely inspired discovery of the emperor (because Nero had lived 
unrecognized after his supposed death) and the reference to Pseudo- 
Methodius’ prophecy about an emperor “considered as if dead.” Above 
all, the Nero legend illuminates the indication that the inhabitants of 
the city where the emperor will be discovered will “make him mount 
upon a chariot” (a@vaBiBaoav7es 5& adtov ev &pyazt): the eighth 
book of the Oracula Sibyllina speaks of a Nero redivivus, returning 
with fiery passion from Asia, mounting a Trojan chariot, because the 
historical Nero had been a fanatical participant in the lusus Troiae.** 
This is not to say, of course, that the eschatological part of Daniel Kai 


54. P. 39.32 Vasiliev buwéovew tov “lopana sis tas xopas adrov, 

55. P. 39.20 Vasiliev dvaBiBaoavres 5é adrov &ppart. 

56. Oracula Sibyllina, 4.115—127 Geftcken. See J. Getfcken, “Studien fiir alreren Nero- 
sage,” Nachrichten von der Kgl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen (G6t- 
tingen, 1899), pp. 441-62, esp. 446f., and Adolf Kurfess, ed., Sibyllinische Weissagungen 
(Heimeran, 1951), pp. 302f. 

57. Oracula Sibyllina, 8.72 Geftcken. On the date, see Geffcken, “Studien,” pp. 443f. 

§8. Oracula Sibyllina, 8.153-—SS5 Gettcken kopak’, ci BoddrAer ob, Tov év Kpvgiouct 
Aoxetats: “Aatios éx yains é7i Tpwikev dpp’ émiBavta / Iupav ExovT’ aidwvos. See 
Geffcken, “Studien,” p. 445. 
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éorae had as its direct or ultimate source the Oracula Sibyllina, but 
merely that its author presented a prophecy concerning the emperor 
Leo Il in colors borrowed from the legend about a Nero redivivus. 

But this is not all, for neither the personality of Leo III nor the Nero- 
nian legend is adequate to explain all the features of the later apoca- 
lypse. Neither emperor had ever waged war in Palestine, at Jacob’s Well 
or at the Akra, nor could he reasonably be expected to do that. More- 
over, the apocalyptist evidently envisaged the Akra at Jerusalem as a 
place of refuge for the Arabs, for the relevant section of the apocalypse 
ends with the Arabs driven by the victorious ruler ets “Axpav.* But the 
“Axpa@ had lost its character as a fortress at the end of the Maccabean 
wars in 143 B.c., when the victorious Jews had razed the hated Seleucid 
stronghold to the ground. Even stranger is the apocalyptist’s notion that 
the ruler discovered by divine inspiration would be “anointed.” *’ The 
anointment of rulers was unknown in the Byzantine Empire before the 
Crusades, and while it was normal in Western Europe, there is no basis 
in the text for assuming that Western customs are being referred to. 
There had been, however, one people in the Near East, well known to 
the Byzantines, who had been in the habit of anointing their kings—the 
Jews. This clue may serve as a reminder that behind the legend of Nero 
there stood the figure of the Seleucid king Antiochus IV Epiphanes and 
his conflict with the Jews.*! If the apocalyptist knew of the Neronian 
legend in a form that still preserved features of Nero’s prototype, Antio- 
chus, it becomes entirely intelligible that this form could have circulated 
among Jews during the Maccabean wars. They would have imagined a 
restoration of the monarchy with its ritual of anointment and the emer- 
gence of a Jewish king who would defeat the troops of Antiochus in a 
battle at Jacob’s Well and drive them back to their principal stronghold, 
the Akra at Jerusalem. This hypothesis would also explain the curious 
fact that while elsewhere in the eschatological section the author writes 
of a conflict between Arabs and Romans, the battle at Jacob’s Well is 
presented as one between Hellenes and Ismaelites.** 


59. P. 40.16 Vasiliev: Kat éxétméetar 6 Bactdreds tav "Papeiwr tov “loparAd eis 
“Axpav. 

60. P. 39.21 Vasiliev Kai ypicovrat adrév Bacihéa. 

61. Geffcken, “Studien,” pp. 442f. 

62. Contrast p. 39.25 Vasiliev (battle of Parténé) date ék Tv aiwatwv tov “lopoan- 
Acr@v Kai Tov ‘Popaiwy immov émPBarovpevor arodaveiv, and p. 40.15 Vasiliev kai 
Exbwwéetar 6 Baorrevs TaV “Pwpaiwy tov ‘lopanad eis “Akpav on the one hand with p. 
40.4 Vasiliev (battle at Jacob’s Well) on the other: éxei tecvodvTar oi Svvectai TaV 
“EXAHve@v Kat KpaEovrat viot ‘lopand K7A. The prophecy about a battle at Jacob’s Well 
had originally referred to the Seleucid war against the Jews, and later apocalyptists had 
not succeeded in obliterating all traces of its origins. 
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I conclude, therefore, that the part of the apocalypse here under con- 
sideration (pp. 39.18—40.16 Vasiliev) was composed probably under 
the Byzantine emperor Leo III (717-741), certainly at the latest in the 
early ninth century, by an apocalyptist envisaging a series of miraculous 
victories over the Arabs patterned after earlier expectations of Nero re- 
turning from the East, which themselves were influenced by Jewish 
dreams of the Maccabean period concerning a restoration of the He- 
brew kingship and a great victory over the forces of the occupying 
Hellenistic power.*’ Since the study of the historical part of the apoca- 
lypse has shown that the apocalyptist lived in the second half of the 
ninth century, it follows that in his eschatological speculations he relied 
on an ancient tradition that had been applied to the Byzantine emperor 
Leo III more than a century before his time. It is likely that the proph- 
ecy concerning Leo III had itself been a Vision of Daniel and that the 
surprising reference to the eighth-century Moslem invasion of Spain 
and Auvergne (p. 79 above), interrupting as it does the vaticinia of 
ninth-century events in the historical past, is a fragment of the same 
document. While its sources concerning Antiochus and Nero were 
undoubtedly of Jewish provenance, it is likely that the eighth-century 
document itself was written by a Christian, for given the general separa- 
tion of Jews and Christians after the Arab invasions, it is unlikely that a 
Jewish document could have reached a Christian apocalyptist in the 
eighth century. 

As a result of this analysis it should be clear how Daniel Kai éora 
came into being. The author wrote at Constantinople, under the impact 
of Basil’s recent murder of his benefactor and colleague Michael III 
(867) and probably of the terrible earthquake of 869, which in some 
quarters may have been considered a divine punishment for the crime 
committed in the imperial palace. Against this view the apocalyptist at- 


63. It is not difficult to see why and how old prophecies of Nero’s victories over the 
Parthians and of Jewish victories over the Seleucid armies could be reinterpreted to refer 
to Byzantine victories over the Arabs; in all three cases it was a question of defeating the 
great national enemy. It is puzzling, however, that in the eighth century the portrait of the 
liberating emperor should have been influenced by the activities of such an essentially 
wicked and anti-Christian figure as Nero. One must assume that the later apocalyptist 
saw in Nero redivivus more the conqueror over the Parthian enemies than the Antichrist, 
either because the form in which he knew the Neronian legend emphasized the former 
feature or because he was no longer able to understand the anti-Christian aspects of the 
legend. 

64. Note, however, that a Hebrew poem from the period of the Arab conquests pre- 
dicted a battle of Edom (Rome) and Ismael “in the plain of Acre / Till the horses sink in the 
blood.” These two lines are very similar to Daniel Kai ora p. 39.27 Vasiliev. | owe my 
acquaintance with this text to Bernard Lewis, “An Apocalyptic View of Islamic History,” 
(University of London) Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 13 (1949), 
pp. 308-338, esp. 336. 
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tempted to represent Basil as the “New Phinehas,” and he performed his 
apologetic task in the form of an apocalypse. He derived his vaticinia ex 
eventu, quite indiscriminately, from a Vision of Daniel composed more 
than a century before his time under Leo III (item 2) and from other 
documents composed during the forties or fifties of his own century— 
i-e., the ninth—in Italy and Sicily (items 1, 3, 5). For the eschatological 
part he used (item 6) more heavily the same eighth-century Vision of 
Daniel on which he had already relied for a vaticintum ex eventu, and 
he added other traditional materials from Pseudo-Methodius (items 9 
and 10) and from a Vision of Daniel now lost (item 8). 


IV. 
Visions of Dantel 


Summarized 


by Liudprand of Cremona 


In addition to those Visions of Daniel that survive in the Greek original 
or in a Slavonic translation, there are two lost documents of this type of 
which fairly detailed paraphrases are given by Liudprand, bishop of Cre- 
mona, in his account of his embassy to Constantinople in 968.' When 
recording the Byzantine emperor Nicephorus Phocas’ (963-969) de- 
parture for his campaign against the Arabs, which was to lead to the 
capture of Antioch in the following year, Liudprand announces that he 
will discuss the reasons for the emperor’s campaign.” One of these rea- 
sons, he writes, was certain books that permitted the Byzantines to 
take an optimistic view of their military prospects. According to Liud- 
prand, these books were in the hands of both Arabs and Byzantines 
and were called épaoaecs (Liudprand here reproduces the Greek word) 
of Daniel. These books, so Liudprand tells, contained indications as to 
the length of each emperor’s life, whether during his reign there would 
be peace or war with the Saracens, and whether the Saracens would 
prosper or fail.* It was also said in these books, still according to Liud- 
prand, that “‘at the time of this Nicephorus the Assyrians would be un- 
able to resist the Greeks and that he would live no longer than seven 
years.” After his death an “emperor much worse and much less war- 


1, Joseph Becker, ed., Die Werke Liudprands von Cremona (Hannover and Leipzig, 
1915), Legatio chs. 39-43, pp. 195-98. English translation by F. A. Wright, The Works 
of Liutprand of Cremona (London, 1930), pp. 257-61. 

2. Liudprand Legatio ch. 39, p. 195 Becker: Sed cur exercitum nunc in Assyrtos duxe- 
rit, quaeso advertite. 

3. Ibid.: Habent Greci et Saraceni libros, quos é6pacets sive visiones Danielis vocant, 
ego autem Sibyllanos, in quibus scription reperitur, quot annis tmperator quisque vivat, 
quae sint futura eo imperitante tempora, pax an simultas, secundae Saracenorum res an 
adversae. 
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like than he” would take over. During his reign the Assyrians would 
gain the upper hand and would occupy all the lands as far as the ter- 
ritory of Chalcedon.* 

Liudprand’s paraphrase is sufficiently detailed and precise to make it 
possible, on the basis of it and of the surviving specimens of Visions of 
Daniel considered previously, to form a fairly satisfactory idea of the 
document that the Italian bishop saw at Constantinople during the 
summer of 968. It was entitled "Opaots trod AavinA, as, for example, 
the Greek text BHG* 1871. Its author called the enemy Assyrii, a desig- 
nation that can hardly be due to Liudprand, especially as it is a term for 
the enemy traditional among apocalyptists at least since the days of the 
Oracula Sibyllina.’ The context in Liudprand leaves no doubt that he 
and his Byzantine informants understood it to refer to the contempo- 
rary Arabs. It is clear, furthermore, that the last item of Liudprand’s 
paraphrase, the prophecy that under a wicked and unwarlike (Roman 
or Byzantine) emperor the Assyrians would occupy all the land as far as 
the territory of Chalcedon, is also part of traditional eschatology and 
long antedated the emergence of Islam, for it occurs verbatim around 
A.D. 500 in the Oracle of Baalbek.* 

Liudprand also tells that this prophecy was preceded by a reference 
to his contemporary, Emperor Nicephorus (II Phocas, 963-969, buius 
Nicephori). One wonders whether this identification may not be an in-- 
ference drawn by Liudprand or by his Byzantine informants. In the 
first place, as is clear from the discussion of other apocalypses, apoca- 
lyptists normally do not name rulers but, rather, paraphrase their names 
in more or less transparent fashion; moreover, the lifespan of the em- 
peror—seven years—looks traditional (one year-week) rather than his- 
torical; and finally, in Byzantine apocalypses the most wicked and least 
warlike figure is normally the Antichrist, and he is usually preceded by 
an eschatological ruler whose principal function it is to vanquish the 
enemy.” Now Liudprand informs us that the text (or texts) that he is 
summarizing contained a list of emperors, with an indication of the 
number of their years. It must therefore have looked very much like the 


4. Ibid., pp. 195f.: Legitur itaque huius Nicephori temporibus Assyrios Grecis non 
posse resistere nuncque septennio tantum vivere; post cuius obitum imperatorem isto de- 
teriorem . . . et magis imbellem debere surgere, cuius temporibus praevalere debent adeo 
Assyrii, ut in Chalcedoniam usque . . . potestative cuncta debeant obtinere. 

5. See my Oracle of Baalbek, pp. 107n. 16 and 111f.n. 48. 

6. See my edition, line 181: Evovtac oi ‘Aaodvpwot ds 7 Gppos THS Vakaoons avapid- 
pnToL kai TapAdraBwor TOAAGS xwpas THS “AvaTodTs Ews Xadknbovias. 

7. The Antichrist is, of course, wicked by definition. He wins his converts by guile 
rather than by force, especially by performing, apparent miracles (Bousset, Antichrist, pp. 
115ff.). 
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“prophecy of the emperors” in the (lost) Greek original of the Slavonic 
text discussed above (Ch. Ill, Sec. 1, Slavonic Daniel [2|—[3]). It is pos- 
sible to guess who the last historical emperor mentioned in that list re- 
ferred to by Liudprand must have been. Liudprand tells that it culmi- 
nated in the ruler whom he, or perhaps his Byzantine informants, 
identified with their contemporary, Nicephorus Phocas. If this identifi- 
cation had the slightest plausibility, the last historical ruler recognizable 
must have been Romanos II (959—963), just as the “prophecy of the 
emperors” in the Slavonic text ended with Michael II (Ch. III, Sec. 1, 
n. 25). For if this list seen by Liudprand had ended with any earlier em- 
peror, say with Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus (+959), an identifica- 
tion of the victorious emperor with Nicephorus Phocas would have met 
with the natural and fatal objection that the victorious emperor had, in 
the nature of things, to be the successor of Constantine VII, i.e., Ro- 
manos II. | am thus led to the conclusion that, although in the text 
shown to Liudprand, the victorious emperor is unlikely to have been 
named, Liudprand’s informants were indeed correct in thinking that the 
author had meant Nicephorus Phocas. Probably he had spoken, more 
apocalyptico, of a victorious emperor (BaotAEvs viKneopos). 

This conclusion, in turn, implies that the Vision of Daniel seen by 
Liudprand had been composed no earlier than the reign of Nicephorus 
Phocas—in other words, between 963 and 968. It seems to have dif- 
fered from all other Visions of Daniel considered so far by the fact that 
it did not contain any reference to Sicily; at least nothing in Liudprand’s 
summary would lead one to believe that the text was concerned with 
that island. In fact, the survival of the item on the Moslem advance in 
Chalcedoniam usque makes it highly probable that it was composed in 
the East, as had been, more than four hundred years earlier, the Oracle 
of Baalbek, which contains the same phrase. Thus we find that in the 
time that had elapsed between the earlier Visions of Daniel and the one 
seen by Liudprand in 968 at Constantinople, the practice of composing 
apocalypses of this sort had travelled eastward across the Mediterra- 
nean Sea and there, naturally, centered around warfare against the east- 
ern rather than western Arabs. 

Liudprand introduces us to a second document of a similar character. 
Its author, according to the bishop of Cremona, was “a certain Hippo- 
lytus, a [or: the] Sicilian bishop.”* It must have contained prophecies 
about the Ottonian Empire and a Western people whom Liudprand 

8. Liudprand Legatio ch. 40, p. 196.11 Becker: Sed Hippolytus quidam Siciliensis epi- 
scopus eadem scripsit et de imperio vestro et gente nostra—nostram nunc dico omnem, 


quae sub vestro [i.e., the Ottos’] imperto est, gentem—; atque utinam verum sit, quod de 
praesentibus scripsit iste temporibus. 
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calls, with somewhat labored reservations, gens nostra. These proph- 
ecies must have predicted something highly favorable to the Saxon 
rulers, for Liudprand expresses the fervent wish that they may come 
true. Inasmuch as, according to Liudprand, Hippolytus “wrote the 
same things” (eadem scripsit) about the Ottonian Empire—mean- 
ing, presumably, the same things as the Vision of Daniel discussed by 
Liudprand in his preceding chapter—it follows that Hippolytus must 
have predicted that the Ottos would defeat the Arabs. All the rest of the 
prophecies (cetera ut scripsit), so Liudprand informs us on the au- 
thority of his Byzantine informants, have already been fulfilled—that is, 
presumably it contained a series of vaticinia post eventum, as do all 
apocalypses. One prophecy, however, that apparently is still awaiting its 
fulfillment, Liudprand cites in Greek: “Lion and whelp together will 
pursue a wild ass.”” Much of what follows in the Legatio deals with 
conflicting interpretations given to this prophecy by Liudprand’s Byzan- 
tine associates on the one hand and by Liudprand himself on the other, 
rather than with the content of Hippolytus’ work. Liudprand does, 
however, revert once more to it and quotes a highly ambiguous phrase: 
Grecos non debere Saracenos, sed Francos conterere."” 

This prediction is so ambiguous because it is not clear at first glance 
what is the subject and what the object of this prophecy. Grammati- 
cally, either Grecos or Saracenos or Francos could be the subject. How- 
ever, it seems clear from the discussion of the earlier parts of Hippo- 
lytus’ prophecy that he predicted a Western victory over the Arabs. To 
bring this last citation into harmony with the general intent of Hippo- 
lytus’ work, one must assume that Saracenos is object and Grecos and 
Francos alternative subjects. Hippolytus’ prophecy should therefore be 
translated: “Not the Greeks but the Franks will crush the Saracens.”" 
This interpretation is in complete agreement with what follows in Liud- 
prand, for he tells us that, inspired by this prophecy, the Saracens had 
three years earlier defeated an expeditionary force under the magister 
Manuel Phocas and the eunuch Nicetas in the Straits of Messina and, 
not much later, the forces of “Exakonta.” 


9. Ibid., p. 196.15: Cetera ut scripsit, sunt usque huc completa, quemadmodum per 
ipsos, qui horum librorum scientiam habent, audivi. Et ex multis eius |i.e., Hippolytus’} 
dictis unum id proferamus in medium. Ait enim nunc completum iri scripturam, quae 
dicit: Aéwy Kai oKipvos [sic] 6uodwEovow [sic] 6veypov. This scriptura does not occur 
in the Bible. 

10. Ibid. ch. 43, p. 198.15: Seribit etiam praefatus Hippolytus Grecos non debere 
Saracenos, sed Francos conterere. 

11. Wright, Liutprand, p. 261. 

12. On the expedition of 964 (rather than 965) commanded by the patrician Manuel 
Phocas and the eunuch Nicetas, see Amari, Storia, Il, pp. 299-313; Gay, Italie Méri- 
dionale, pp. 290f.; M. Canard, Cambridge Medieval History, vol. IV, part 1, (Cambridge, 
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Liudprand’s precise yet lean summary of Hippolytus’ work raises 
many questions. In the first place, who was “Hippolytus”?" His desig- 
nation as “Sicilian bishop” is strange, for bishops are normally desig- 
nated by the name of their see rather than by that of the region (Sicily) 
in which that see was situated." It is therefore unlikely that Liudprand’s 
phrase (Hippolytus quidam Siciliensis episcopus) derives from the head- 
ing of the work as it occurred in the manuscript shown to Liudprand in 
Constantinople. The simplest explanation of the ascription is that the 
text was a pseudepigraphon, as are most apocalypses, from the canoni- 
cal book of Daniel down to and beyond the Revelation of Pseudo- 
Methodius and the Vision of Daniel attributed to John Chrysostom 
(BHG®* 1871).'’ Hippolytus of Rome was an ideal candidate for the au- 
thorship of an apocalypse, because he published a celebrated commen- 
tary on Daniel and a treatise on the Antichrist. The designation of 
Pseudo-Hippolytus—so it will be proper to refer henceforth to the au- 
thor of the work paraphrased by Liudprand in chs. 40ff. of the Legatio 
—as episcopus Siciliensis, in turn, must be an inference drawn by a copy- 
ist of the work or by a reader, perhaps even by Liudprand or his infor- 
mants, from the Sicilian content of the piece. An inference of this kind 
was undoubtedly prompted by the occurrence of Sicilian place-names in 
Pseudo-Hippolytus’ tract, as, for example, in Pseudo-Chrysostom’s Vi- 
sion of Daniel (BHG* 1871) and the Slavonic text. Indeed, as we have 
seen, many Visions of Daniel were composed in Sicily. The text at- 


1966), p. 731. | have been unable to identify the expedition under the magister “Exa- 
konta” (cf. Amari, Storia, Il, p. 311 and n. 4). A Nicephorus Hexakionites was an early 
supporter of Nicephorus Phocas and played a role in his coup d’état: cf. Leo Diaconus, 
p. 431 Bonn. 

13. Joseph Becker, in his edition of Liudprand (p. 196n.2) suggests that Liudprand is 
referring to the famous Church Father Hippolytus of Rome ({235) and his De Anti- 
christo, chs. 6—18, but there is nothing in that patristic text that resembles Liudprand’s 
summary. 

14. In the Arabic text of the Siculo-Arab Chronicle of Cambridge (cf. Chapter III, Sec. 3, 
n. 27 above), there is a mention of “Leo bishop of Sicily” among the hostages taken by the 
Arabs at Oria, Apulia, in 925: cf. Amari, Biblioteca arabo-sicula, Versione Italiana 
(Rome, Turin, 1880-81, 1889) I, p. 283; Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, Il, part 2, p. 104. 
Already Amari (Storia, Il, pp. 249f.) compared this passage in the Chronicle with 
Liudprand’s Legatio and spoke of “cotesta strana appellazione di vescovo di Sicilia.” He 
explained it by the assumption that by the tenth century only one bishopric continued to 
exist in Sicily. | shall propose a somewhat different explanation, at least for the passage in 
Liudprand. Even today, ecclesiastical sees are not abolished even though their bishops are 
prevented from discharging their functions. 

15. Hippolytus does not elsewhere appear as a given name in the mid-Byzantine period. 
I have consulted various indexes of personal names, such as those in Amari’s Storia, in de 
Boor’s edition of Theophanes, and in Rodolphe Guilland’s Recherches sur les institutions 
byzantines, Berliner Byzantinistischen Arbeiten, v. 35, (Amsterdam, 1967). The only ex- 
ception is Hippolytus of Thebes, probably of the eighth century; cf. F. Diekamp, Hippo- 
lytus von Theben (Minster, 1898). 
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tributed by Liudprand to Hippolytus must have been another Vision of 
Daniel composed in Sicily. 

This conclusion also explains other features of Liudprand’s sum- 
mary—first, why he wrote in ch. 39 of Visiones Danielis, in the plural. 
The reason was that the piece attributed to Hippolytus in chs. 40ff. was 
a second specimen of the genre, just as was the piece paraphrased in 
ch, 39. It further explains why Pseudo-Hippolytus’ work contained the 
Lion-Whelp prophecy, a feature that occurs only in Visions of Daniel.'* 
Above all, the conclusion that the work attributed to Hippolytus was a 
Vision of Daniel composed in Sicily explains the most noteworthy fea- 
ture of the lost text: it prophesied a Frankish rather than a Byzantine 
victory over the Arabs (Grecos non debere Saracenos, sed Francos con- 
terere). In this respect the work of Pseudo-Hippolytus differed from 
all the other Visions of Daniel, including the one paraphrased by Liud- 
prand in ch. 39, in which it was prophesied that a Byzantine ruler 
would defeat the Arabs. This dramatic break with the entire previous 
tradition of the Visions of Daniel was conceivable only in Sicily, or pos- 
sibly in southern Italy, for nowhere else were the alternatives envisaged 
by Pseudo-Hippolytus, of a Byzantine or a Western conflict with Islam, 
plausible. 

The mention of the Franks in Liudprand’s summary should prove 
helpful in solving, at least partially, another question raised by it: what 
had been the terms of Pseudo-Hippolytus’ prophecy that Liudprand ren- 
dered as imperium vestrum et gens nostra? We have seen that Liud- 
prand’s words eadem scripsit included the prophecy of a Western vic- 
tory over Islam. Certainly Pseudo-Hippolytus had not named Otto; 
such a procedure would have been out of keeping with apocalyptic 
practice. The application of the prophecy to Otto was clearly an in- 
ference by Liudprand (or his informants), which may or may not have 
coincided with Pseudo-Hippolytus’ intent. Yet Liudprand records not 
the slightest hesitation on anybody’s part, his own or his Byzantine in- 
formants’, as to the identification of the ruler, a fact especially notewor- 
thy as he later mentions a bitter controversy as to the interpretation of 


16. In fact, Liudprand’s summary helps to establish the correct text of that prophecy, 
although here, too, it appears in an inaccurate form: Aéwy Kai oKipvos 6podiumovow 
6verypov. In the Slavonic text (above, Chapter III, Sec. 1, n. 51) it runs “dog and whelp 
together pursue the field,” or, translated back into the Greek, Kiwy Kai oxUpvos Gov 
SidEovew Té6v a&ypov. Here kiwv and tov dypor are palaeographical corruptions of Aéwr 
and 6verypop respectively. In BHG* 1871 the prophecy appears in the form (p. 30.34, Vas- 
iliev) kbwv Kai oKvpvos SuHEovatv aypov; here 6uov is omitted and 6veypov again cor- 
rupted into a@ypov. In BHG? 1872 it runs Aéwv Kai oxdpvos 6por dea£ovotv—in other 
words, the object is left out altogether. The correct text of the oracle may be reconstructed 
as Aéwv Kat oKipvos Gpov duéovew dvaypov. 
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the Lion-Whelp oracle. I conclude, therefore, that Pseudo-Hippolytus’ 
text must have made it very clear that a Western rather than an Eastern 
ruler was meant. (I shall return to this feature later.) On the other hand, 
Liudprand’s somewhat labored comment on gente nostra: nostram 
nunc dico omnem, quae sub vestro imperio est, gentem indicates that, 
taken literally, the prophecy did not fit either the Saxon Otto or the 
Lombard Liudprand. Pseudo-Hippolytus must, therefore, have named a 
people other than Saxons or Lombards. If it is now remembered that 
elsewhere in his tract Pseudo-Hippolytus, according to Liudprand’s tes- 
timony, mentioned the Franks (Grecos non debere Saracenos, sed Fran- 
cos conterere), it becomes highly probable that with the words gente 
nostra Liudprand was paraphrasing another reference to the Frankish 
people (76 @vos Trav Ppayywv) by Pseudo-Hippolytus.”” 

It is not easy to understand, at first glance, what role the Lion-Whelp 
oracle can have played in Pseudo-Hippolytus’ Vision of Daniel. How 
exactly that oracle fit into the context is difficult to say; in fact, this con- 
text must have been fairly ambiguous, to allow for the divergent in- 
terpretations discussed by Liudprand in chs. 40 and 41. In the preserved 
Visions of Daniel it invariably occurs immediately following the great 
battle in which a Byzantine emperor defeats the Arabs. After this battle, 
the emperor forces the Western (“Blond”’) peoples to become his allies, 
and then Byzantines and Westerners together pursue the Arabs into 
their own country, thus fulfilling the Lion-Whelp prophecy. Inasmuch, 
however, as we know from Liudprand that Pseudo-Hippolytus assigned 
to a Western ruler rather than to the Byzantine Baotdevs the task of 
defeating the Arabs, it was inevitable that he also reversed the function 
of the Byzantine emperor, assigning to him the secondary role of com- 
pulsory ally to the Western emperor: the Arabs would be pursued into 
their own country by a Western ruler assisted by a Byzantine emperor. It 
is difficult to see what other meaning the Lion-Whelp prophecy can have 
had within the new political context created by Pseudo-Hippolytus, yet 
this meaning must have been sufficiently ambiguous to permit not only 
Liudprand’s interpretation of the oracle (Otto I and Otto II) but also 
the Greek interpretation (Nicephorus Phocas and Otto I). 

What else did Pseudo-Hippolytus’ prophecy contain, in addition to a 
Frankish victory over the Arabs and the Lion-Whelp oracle? There must 
have been, as we have seen, some historical material, especially place- 


17. Elsewhere in the Legatio, too, Liudprand refers to himself as a Frank—e.g., ch. 19, 
p. 186.6 Becker, where a Byzantine official refers to him as episcopus. . . Francorum; ch. 
$3, p. 203.25 Becker, where he imagines the two Ottos praising him, Liudprand, in the 
terms solus es ex Francis, quem nunc diligemus. 
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names, referring to Sicily, to account for the designation of the author 
as an episcopus Siciliensis, but it is lost beyond hope. In all probability 
Pseudo-Hippolytus also prophesied, as did all other Visions of Daniel, 
that the victorious ruler, after his Sicilian victory and after forcing the 
Byzantine emperor into an alliance, would enter the city of Rome. Did 
he also predict, as do the other texts, that the Western conqueror would 
capture Constantinople? That seems unlikely, for, as we stated above, he 
is represented as the ally of the Byzantine emperor. But what of another 
feature that forms a regular part of the tradition, the journey of the ruler 
victorious over the Arabs (so the Revelation of Pseudo-Methodius) or of 
one of his successors (so BHG* 1872 and the Slavonic Daniel) to Jeru- 
salem, and the surrender of his power to God? This element of the tradi- 
tion was the culmination of the emperor’s victories over Christianity’s 
principal enemy, Islam. If Pseudo-Hippolytus transferred these victories 
from the Byzantine emperor to a Western ruler, then the logic of the 
tradition required that the journey to Jerusalem and the abdication be 
shifted in a similar way. It is highly probable, if not certain, therefore, 
that Pseudo-Hippolytus represented the Western ruler who, with the 
help of his Byzantine ally, defeated and pursued the Arabs, or one of his 
successors, as journeying to Jerusalem and there surrendering his power 
to God. 

This was indeed a drastic change the political and literary importance 
of which can hardly be exaggerated. As will be seen repeatedly in this 
book, the apocalyptic genre is extremely conservative and the preserva- 
tion of traditional features is its lifeblood. Changes in the tradition are 
made exclusively for the purpose of safeguarding the prophetic virtues 
of an earlier representation of the tradition or, to put it differently, only 
under the compelling force of events prompting a later writer to adjust 
an earlier prophecy to the actual course of history. Thus numerals are 
occasionally tampered with to allow more time for a prophecy to be 
fulfilled, references to geographical features adapted, or, more generally, 
a vague prediction reformulated in more precise terms so that the reader 
will understand it to have been fulfilled by a particular historical event. 
On occasion, such adjustments of the tradition were made in polemical 
form. Thus we have seen that in the Revelation of Pseudo-Methodius 
the author argued against an interpretation of Psalm 68 : 31 that consid- 
ered Ethiopia rather than Byzantium the best hope for liberation from 
Arab domination. Something similar seems to have happened in the 
case of Pseudo-Hippolytus. He, too, undertook to combat an older tra- 
dition and substituted for the Byzantine emperor, as the liberator from 
Moslem oppression, a Western ruler. Undoubtedly, even the polemical 
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form in which this substitution appears in Liudprand’s paraphrase 
Grecos non debere Saracenos, sed Francos conterere is the rendering of 
a Greek phrase couched in similarly polemical language. 

Given the conservative nature of the apocalyptic tradition, then, 
Pseudo-Hippolytus must have been prompted by two weighty consid- 
erations for breaking with previous Visions of Daniel and shifting the 
principal task of defeating the Moslems from a Byzantine to a Western 
ruler. In the first place, while to us moderns this appears as a momen- 
tous political break, Pseudo-Hippolytus himself must have felt that 
he was doing no more than proposing a reinterpretation of old proph- 
ecies better adapted to the international situation than the old wording 
had been. To put it differently, he must have considered that he was sug- 
gesting not a break with tradition but merely an improved understand- 
ing. Second, the international situation at the time of his writing must 
have facilitated, or even necessitated, this reinterpretation of earlier 
prophecy. Clearly it must have been based on two convictions on the 
part of Pseudo-Hippolytus: first, that the Byzantine emperor could no 
longer be expected to bear the principal responsibility for expelling the 
Arabs from Sicily—which, as we have seen, was the center of Pseudo- 
Hippolytus’ interest; and second, that a Western ruler could be relied 
upon to discharge this task. At what point in history could the interna- 
tional situation be presumed to have fostered these two convictions in 
the mind of a Greek writer about Sicily? A convincing answer to this 
question will provide a date for Pseudo-Hippolytus. 

One’s first suspicion is that, as in the Vision of Daniel summarized in 
ch. 39 of the Legatio, here too Liudprand may be paraphrasing a tract 
of very recent origin composed under the impact of Otto I’s meteoric 
rise on the European scene, his defeat of his German rivals, his victory 
over the Magyars (955), his imperial coronation at Rome (962), and his 
several powerful interventions in the affairs of the Italian Peninsula. The 
Byzantine emperors were then absorbed in their warfare against the 
eastern Arabs and could hardly have been expected to take more than a 
half-hearted interest in Western affairs. As we have seen, the expedition- 
ary force sent by Nicephorus Phocas to Sicily in 964 to relieve Rametta, 
commanded by Manuel Phocas and Nicetas, had failed ignominiously, 
and in 965 the Arabs had entered Rametta. Even the Byzantine naval 
forces had been annihilated in an engagement in the Straits of Mes- 
sina.’ Late in 966 or in 967 Nicephorus Phocas had even made peace 
with the Fatimid khalif of North Africa, al-Mu‘izz. There were two rea- 


18. Amari, Storia, Il, pp. 310—313; Gay, Halie Méridionale, pp. 290f., 295. 
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sons for this rapprochement of the Christian emperor and the Moslem 
khalif. First, the Fatimid and Byzantine rulers were united in their en- 
mity to the Ikhshidid masters of Syria and Egypt: Nicephorus Phocas 
coveted their Syrian possessions, while al-Mu‘izz was making plans for 
the conquest of Egypt. Second, both rulers were alarmed by Otto I’s 
claims upon southern Italy; they directly threatened Byzantine posses- 
sions in southern Italy, and potentially even the Fatimid control of Si- 
cily."" Here, then—with the Saxon emperor Otto I emerging as the 
greatest power in Europe and the arbiter of Italy, and the Byzantine em- 
peror Nicephorus Phocas absorbed in the campaigns against his Eastern 
enemies and now even the ally of the Moslem ruler of North Africa 
against Otto’s design upon the Byzantine themes of Longobardia and 
Calabria—seems to be just the political constellation that was postu- 
lated above as prompting Pseudo-Hippolytus’ momentous decision to 
prophesy a liberation of Sicily from Moslem rule by a Western ruler. 
Yet while the years between Nicephorus Phocas’ failure in Sicily (965) 
and Liudprand’s stay in Constantinople (968) would be a plausible pe- 
riod to which to date Pseudo-Hippolytus’ tract, there exists incontro- 
vertible evidence that the key feature of this work—the shift of the de- 
feat of the Arabs from a Byzantine to a Western ruler—antedated 
Otto I’s imperial coronation (962) and perhaps even his first campaign 
to Italy (951). This evidence consists of a passage, often cited and dis- 
cussed, in a letter by the monk Adso (ca. 920—992), who in 967 became 
abbot of Montier-en-Der in the diocese of Chalons-sur-Marne: De ortu 
et tempore Antichristi, supposedly composed in compliance with a re- 
quest from, and addressed to, Queen Gerberga, sister of Otto | and wife 
of the Carolingian king Louis IV d’°Outremer of France (936—954).”” 
The letter was composed no later than 954, for Adso declares that he 
includes in his prayers not only the queen but also her husband, King 
Louis IV (+954), and probably no earlier than 948, for in that year the 
couple’s second son was born, and the text speaks of their “sons,” in the 


19. Amari, Storia, ll, pp. 314-19. 

20. Ed. Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte, pp. 97-113. On the author see Max Manitius, 
Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters (Munich, 1923), Ul, pp. 432—44; 
Gaston Zeller, “Les Rois de France candidats a l’Empire,” Revue Historique 59 (1934), 
pp. 273-311, 497-534, esp. 277f.; Carl Erdmann, “Das ottonische Reich als Imperium 
Romanum,” Deutsches Archiv fiir Geschichte des Mittelalters 6 (1943), pp. 412—441, esp. 
426ff.; Kassius Hallinger, Gorze-Kluny: Studien zu den monastischen Lebensformen und 
Gegensatzen im Hochmittelalter (Rome, 1950), pp. 61f. On the commissioning of Adso’s 
letter by Queen Gerberga, cf. p. 105 Sackur: sicut mihi servo vestro dignata estis praeci- 
pere. {See also now Robert Konrad, De ortu et tempore Antichristi. Antichristvorstellung 
und Geschichtsbild der Abtes Adso von Montieren, Minchener historische Studien, Abt. 
Mittelalterliche Geschichte, vol. 1 (Munich, 1964)}. 
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plural.*! King Louis’s authority was challenged, throughout his reign, by 
the great dukes of the Western Frankish realm, and Adso seems to reflect 
the insecurity of Louis’s throne in various passages of his letter. He prays 
that God may preserve for the royal family the culmen imperii and as- 
sures them that he would like nothing better than to obtain from God 
for them their entire kingdom, but confesses sadly that he is unable to 
do so.* The same tendency to comfort Queen Gerberga and her royal 
husband concerning the political turbulence of the times underlies a 
later passage of the letter. Here Adso discusses the Pauline passage II 
Thess. 2:3, which figures prominently in all discussions of the Anti- 
christ, and interprets it in the traditional way—that the Antichrist will 
not come until all the kingdoms have fallen away from the Roman Em- 
pire.’ This time, so Adso assures the queen, has not yet arrived even 
though the kingdom of the Romans is largely destroyed, because, since 
kings of the Franks are destined to govern the Roman Empire, the dig- 
nity of Roman kingship will not perish wholly: it will remain with its 
kings.** In these lines Adso visualizes clearly the precariousness of royal 
power in the Western Frankish kingdom of Louis IV, but he holds out 
the hope that the reges Francorum are destined to continue to govern 
the Roman Empire. The great dukes of France, so he seems to say, may 
rebel against the royal power, but in the end the Roman Empire will be 
restored by a Frankish king. 

Adso conveys this idea more clearly immediately following the pas- 
sage just cited. It is surely remarkable that Adso, who throughout his 
letter relied on a commentary on II Thessalonians ascribed to Haimo of 
Halberstadt (¢853) as his source, cites in the following words of com- 
fort to his queen a source to which he refers as “certain of our learned 


21, P. 104 Sackur: pro vobis et pro seniore vestro domino rege et pro filiorum vestrorum 
incolumitate Dei nostri misericordiam exoro. The oldest son of the royal couple, Lothar, 
was born in 941; the second, Louis, in 948 (he died in 954, the same year as his father; see 
P. Lauer, Le Régne de Louis 1V d’Outremer [Paris, 1900], p. 230). A son from Gerberga’s 
first husband, Gilbert of Lorraine, Henry, died in 944 (Lauer, p. 49n.8). Twins, Charles 
and Henry, were born in 953; the latter died immediately after baptism (Lauer, p. 225). 

22. P. 104 Sackur: ut vobis et culmen imperti in hac vita dignatur conservare. P. 105: si 
potuissem vobis totum regnum acquirere, libentissime fecissem, sed quia illud facere non 
valeo, pro salute vestra filiorumque vestrorum Dominum exorabo. 

23. P. 110 Sackur: Inde ergo dicit Paulus apostolus, Antichristum non antea in mundum 
venturum, nist venerit discessto primum, id est, nisi prius discesserint omnia regna a Ro- 
mano imperio, que pridem subdita erant. On this tradition, see Bousset, Antichrist, 
pp. 77-83. 

24. P. 110 Sackur: Hoc autem tempus nondum evenit, quia, licet videamus Romanorum 
regnum ex maxima parte destructum, tamen, quamdiu reges Francorum duraverint, qui 
Romanum imperium tenere debent, Romani regni dignitas ex toto non peribit, quia in 
regibus suis stabit. 
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men.” This source, according to Adso, predicted that “one among the 
kings of the Franks would possess the Roman Empire in its entirety.” 
Adso’s wish in the prologue—that he could obtain for King Louis “the 
entire kingdom” (totum regnum)—thus echoed the prophecy of a 
Frankish king governing Romanum imperium ex integro. The prophecy 
then went on to say that the Frankish king would be the greatest and 
last of all kings. At the end of his reign he would journey to Jerusalem 
and lay down scepter and crown on the Mount of Olives.** 

It was pointed out long ago by Zezschwitz that this prophecy as cited 
by Adso was derived ultimately from a Byzantine source, the Revelation 
of Pseudo-Methodius.** This conclusion was undoubtedly correct, for 
the designation of the ruler in question as “the last of all kings” and the 
deposition of the symbols of power at Jerusalem point clearly to the 
Pseudo-Methodian tradition of the Last Roman Emperor. It proved dif- 
ficult, however, in the years after Zezschwitz’s discovery, to define more 
precisely the process of borrowing and particularly to name Adso’s im- 
mediate source. It is not too much to say that the occurrence of the pas- 
sage in Adso’s letter became in the Jate nineteenth century the starting 
point for a vigorous investigation of the Byzantine traditions underlying 
the German imperial legends of the Middle Ages.” Sackur suggested 
that it must have been a scholar at the court of Charlemagne or of Louis 
the Pious who transformed the prophecy about a Roman (Byzantine) 
ruler into one about a Frankish king; for only as long as the Frankish 
empire was intact in its integrity could it be considered as the continua- 
tion of the Roman Empire.” This last conclusion, however, did not fol- 
low. It is true that the prophecy of Adso’s source was inconceivable be- 
fore Charlemagne had been crowned emperor and had ruled a large 


25. P.110 Sackur Ouidam vero doctores nostri dicunt, quod unus ex regibus Francorum 
Romanum imperium ex integro tenebit, qui in novissimo tempore erit. Et ipse erit maxi- 
mus et omnium regum ultimus. Qui postquam regnum feliciter gubernaverit, ad ultimum 
Jerosolimam veniet et in monte Oliveti sceptrum et coronam suam deponet. Hic erit finis 
et consummatio Romanorum christianorumque imperit. 

26. This important discovery was made by G. von Zezschwitz, Vom rémischen Kaiser- 
tum deutscher Nation: Ein mittelalterliches Drama (Leipzig, 1877), pp. 43-84. More re- 
cently, Percy E. Schramm, Herrschaftszeichen und Stattssymbolik, Schriften der Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica 13, parts 1-3 (Stuttgart, 1954-1956), esp. part 3, p. 917, 
mentioned that the motif of a Last Roman Emperor taking off his crown derives from a 
pagan Roman tradition. R. W. Southern, Western Views of Islam in the Middle Ages 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1962), p. 26n.23, connects Adso’s general eschatology, rather than 
the specific passage in question, with Spanish apocalyptic thought of the ninth century. 

27. See my “Byzantium and the Migration of Literary Works and Motifs: The Legend 
of the Last Roman Emperor” (“Introduction,” n. 16, above). 

28. Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte, pp. 168f. 
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realm. It could, however, have been composed as long as the memory of 
Charlemagne’s empire survived and a hope for its restoration existed. 
The period of Charlemagne and Louis the Pious, therefore, can serve 
only as a terminus post quem for Adso’s source. 

This source does, however, prove that at some time prior to the death 
of King Louis IV d’Outremer of France in 954 its author had proph- 
esied that power over the Roman Empire would be surrendered to God 
at Jerusalem by a Frankish ruler. It now becomes clear that this notion 
of Adso’s source resembles closely the prophecy of Pseudo-Hippolytus 
as analyzed above on the strength of Liudprand’s summary. There it is 
shown that in Pseudo-Hippolytus’ tract a Western ruler was fated to 
defeat the Arabs, and we inferred that after his victory that ruler or one 
of his successors would journey to Jerusalem and surrender his diadem. 
It is difficult to believe that the two authors, Adso’s source and Pseudo- 
Hippolytus, could have arrived at these highly similar prophecies inde- 
pendently.*” Both Pseudo-Hippolytus and Adso’s source stood in the 
Pseudo-Methodian tradition.’ Both prophesied that the principal task 
assigned in this tradition to a Byzantine emperor would be performed 
by a Western ruler. It is true that Liudprand mentions in his summary of 
Pseudo-Hippolytus only a victory over the Arabs, while Adso cited his 
source for the prediction of the ruler’s journey to Jerusalem. As pointed 
out above, the two features belong so closely together that both must 
have appeared in the two works." I therefore feel justified in concluding 
that the text of Pseudo-Hippolytus shown to Liudprand at Constantino- 
ple in the summer of 968 was at some time translated from Greek into 


29. There are two differences between Adso’s source and the Pseudo-Methodian tradi- 
tion. First, according to that source, the last ruler will surrender sceptriom et coronam. In 
the Pseudo-Methodian tradition, on the other hand, beginning with the Syriac original 
and throughout the Greek and Latin translations and the parts excerpted in the Visions of 
Daniel, the ruler surrenders his diadem (taga, ovéupa, diadema; the Latin translation of 
Pseudo-Methodius, p. 186 Sackur, adds omnis habitus regalis). Second, throughout this 
Pseudo-Methodian tradition, the place of surrender is Golgotha, the place of the Crucifix- 
ion, and the Holy Cross plays a key role in the act of surrender. In Adso’s source, however, 
the Frankish king surrenders his power it monte Oliveti, on the Mount of Olives. The 
question, then, to which | shall return (see n. 67 below), is whether these deviations from 
the Byzantine apocalyptic tradition appeared in the Greek text of Pseudo-Hippolytus or 
whether they were added by the Latin translator or a later redactor. 

30. For Pseudo-Hippolytus that follows from the fact that his tract was a Visio Danielis 
(see p. 96 above). So far as Adso’s source was concerned the point was proved by Zezsch- 
witz, ROmischen Kaisertum. 

31. So far as Adso’s source is concerned, it is obvious that after the Arab conquest of 
Palestine, a Western ruler could hardly journey to Jerusalem unless he had first defeated 
their armed forces. 
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Latin and thus came to the attention of the monk Adso in Gaul.’ The 
phrase quidam ... doctores nostri of Adso referred, therefore, to a 
Latin translation of Pseudo-Hippolytus’ Vision of Daniel. 

Adso’s citation makes it certain that Pseudo-Hippolytus’ tract cannot 
have been composed after 954. This conclusion in turn guarantees that 
Pseudo-Hippolytus must have written his prophecies prior to Otto’s 
reign, for by 954 not even the most farsighted observer could have fore- 
seen that this German king would exert a powerful influence on Italy. If, 
then, Pseudo-Hippolytus wrote prior to Otto’s reign, what earlier pe- 
riod in history satisfies the two requirements stated above: unlikelihood 
of the Byzantine emperor fighting the Arabs in Sicily, and a probability 
that a Western ruler might do so? 

During the late ninth and early tenth centuries, there were indeed 
many occasions when a Sicilian Christian must have lost whatever hope 
of help from Byzantium he had retained, especially after the fall of Syr- 
acuse (878) and Taormina (902) to the Moslems. It is difficult, also, to 
imagine that he could have felt more positively concerning the ephem- 
eral masters of Italy, even those who bore the imperial title, rulers like 
Charles the Bald, Charles the Fat, Arnulf of Carinthia, or Berengar I. 
Their energies were altogether consumed in attempts to maintain them- 
selves in northern or, at best, central Italy. The south of the peninsula 
and Sicily lay altogether beyond their ken. 

To answer the question concerning Pseudo-Hippolytus’ date one 
must, therefore, go back further in time, to the reign of the Carolingian 
king and emperor of Italy Louis II (¢875).** It is true that this great- 
grandson of Charlemagne has struck many historians as a dwarfish fig- 


32. There is no reason for believing that Adso knew Greek. Indeed, the fact that he 
speaks of his source as quidam , . . doctores nostri indicates that he had before him a 
Latin text. There survives a catalogue of Adso’s personal library as he left it when depart- 
ing for the Holy Land in 922; see H. Omont, “Catalogue de la bibliothéque de l’abbé 
Adson de Montier-en-Der (992),” Bibliothéque de l'Ecole des Chartes 42 (1881), pp. 
157-60, It contained twenty-three volumes; the only one of interest in the present context 
is an Expositio Haimonts super epistolam Pauli ad Romanos—interesting, because in his 
letter Adso relied so heavily on the commentary on II Thessalonians attributed to Haimo 
of Halberstadt. 

33. On Louis II 1 have found the following publications particularly helpful: Amari, 
Storia, 1, pp. 510—530; Gay, Italie Méridionale, pp. 61-108; Hartmann, Geschichte Ul, 
part 1, pp. 194-309; Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, ll, pp. 14—19; Werner Ohnsorge, 
Das Zweikaiserproblem im Mittelalter (Hildesheim, 1947), pp. 39-43 (and other pub- 
lications by the same author; see nn. 34-36 below); Louis Halphen, Charlemagne et 
Vempire carolingien, Evolution de ’Humanité 33 (Paris, 1949), pp. 397-417; Heinz 
Léwe, “Die Karolinger vom Vertrag von Verdun bis zum Herrschaftsantritt,” in W. Wat- 
tenbach and W. Levison, eds., Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter. Vorzeit 
und Karolinger (Weimar, 1963), pp. 387-96. 
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ure whom it is difficult to take seriously, but this impression may be ex- 
aggerated or even unjustified. From the vantage point of the later histo- 
rian it seems pathetically clear that Louis II’s power in Italy was built on 
shaky foundations and that his far-reaching ideological and political 
claims had little basis in fact.** The historian also knows that southern 
Italy was eventually to be freed from the Moslems not by a Western 
ruler but by the revived Byzantine Empire under the founder of the 
Macedonian dynasty, Basil |, whose troops occupied Bari in 876 and 
then, especially under the command of the Byzantine general Nic- 
ephorus Phocas the Elder, were to reconquer Calabria. On a contempo- 
rary observer, however, especially on one stationed in Sicily or southern 
Italy, the figure of this late Carolingian prince must have made a very 
different and much more powerful impression. 

In Italy the reign of Louis II was reckoned to have begun in 840, when 
the prince was at most eighteen years old.* In peace-time his normal 
residence was Pavia, and he left Italy only on three occasions during the 
more than three decades of his reign. Much of his time was spent away 
from his court, in warfare against rebellious Lombard princes and 
against the Saracens. It has been suggested that even Louis’s first march 
on Rome in 844, ostensibly undertaken in reaction to Pope Sergius II’s 
illegal elevation, was meant to be the prelude to a campaign against the 
Saracens in southern Italy.** However that may be, there can be no 
doubt that at the latest the Moslem sack of Rome in 846 committed the 
emperor Lothar | (¢855) and his son Louis II to an active policy against 
the Arabs in southern Italy.” In October 846 the emperor and the king 
evolved an elaborate plan for a campaign to be undertaken under the 
leadership of Louis. This plan and this campaign mark a change in the 


34. Amari, for example, that good Italian patriot and spokesman for the risorgimento, 
saw in Louis II the foreign ruler determined to enslave the Lombards and considered the 
emperor's struggles against the Arabs to have been a pretext (Storia, 1, pp. 517, 522). 
Later he expressed the opinion that at no time between the reigns of Charlemagne and of 
Frederick of Swabia were the prospects of uniting Italy from the Alps to the Straits of 
Messina as favorable as during the period of Louis II, but that in spite of his personal 
bravery Louis was “a man without great vices or conspicuous virtues and of average talent 
in all respects” (ibid., p. 530). Halphen, Charlemagne, p. 410, considers that the capture 
of Bari in 871 went to Louis’s head. Werner Ohnsorge, “Byzanz und das Abendland im 9. 
und 10. Jahrhundert,” Abendland und Byzanz, p. 29, speaks of “das politisch macht— 
und bedeutungslos gewordene Zwergkaisertum” of Louis II. 

35. Werner Ohnsorge, “Das Kaiserbiindnis von 842—844 gegen die Sarazenen,” 
Abendland und Byzanz, pp. 131-83, esp. 145. The date of Louis II’s birth is uncertain: 
see Halphen, Charlemagne, p. 397. 

36. Ohnsorge, “Kaiserbiindnis,” p. 178; also “Die Entwicklung der Kaiseridee im 9, 
Jahrhundert und Siiditalien,” Abendland und Byzanz, pp. 206-218; “Sachsen und By- 
zanz,” ibid., pp. 518-21. 

37. See p. 77 above. 
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Carolingian attitude toward southern Italy: for the first time, a Frankish 
ruler was attempting to exercise the sovereign rights claimed over the 
Lombard duchy of Beneventum.** The most tangible result of this cam- 
paign was the expulsion of the Saracens from the city of Beneven- 
tum (847). Partly because of this military success, Louis Il was made 
co-emperor in 850 and emerged as sole emperor after Lothar I’s 
death (855). 

The victory over the Arabs at Beneventum was, however, only a be- 
ginning; the task remained of forcing them out of Apulia and its princi- 
pal city, Bari. Until 866, Apulia and much of southern Italy remained in 
Arab hands or were at least exposed to periodic incursions and depreda- 
tions. In 852, Louis II conducted an unsuccessful siege of Bari, and in 
858 his army was once again defeated by the Saracens. Finally, in 866, 
the emperor decided to make an all-out effort against Bari. At the head 
of a large army he first secured the allegiance of the Lombard princes 
and then turned against his Moslem enemies. Toward the end of 867 he 
captured the Apulian fortresses of Matera, Venosa, Canosa, and Oria. 
The siege of Bari itself, for a while conducted in desultory fashion, took 
a long time. In 870, while the siege was in progress, envoys from Cal- 
abria arrived in the emperor’s camp to ask for aid against Moslem raid- 
ers and promised in turn to take an oath of allegiance and to pay tribute 
to Louis. These emissaries came from cities in the valley of the river 
Crati—Cosenza, Bisignano, Cassano—that belonged to the prince of 
Salerno but had submitted to the emir of a city which the Moslems had 
taken from the Byzantines, Amantea.*” A small Frankish army com- 
manded by Count Otto of Bergamo defeated the emir of Amantea and 
returned to the siege of Bari. This was a military success; more impor- 
tant, it demonstrated that Louis was not averse to intervening in territo- 
ries formally claimed by the Byzantine emperor. Finally, in 871, Louis II 
succeeded in capturing Bari from the Moslems. 

Louis’s capture of Bari was both the high point of his reign and the 
beginning of the end. Much of Apulia and Calabria still remained to 
be cleared of the Moslem occupants. After some warfare against the 
Moslems of Tarentum, Louis and his Frankish army withdrew to Bene- 
ventum. There the Frankish warriors lorded it over the Lombard popu- 
lation and thus provoked a combined Lombard revolt against the em- 
peror. He was captured and held prisoner for several months, then 
released. The shocking reversal of his circumstances after his capture of 


38. Gay, Italie Méridionale, p. 61. 
39. Ibid., pp. 96f. 
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Bari profited the Arabs, who immediately sent a large new force to Italy 
and laid siege to Salerno. Louis II was called upon once again to wage 
war against the Arabs, especially against the besiegers of Salerno, as 
well as against the Lombards. Finally, he withdrew to the north and 
died near Brescia on 12 August 875. 

Louis’s capture of Bari had been a great triumph and it is not surpris- 
ing that, in Louis Halphen’s words, it went to his head.*° His reign had 
been dedicated to an attempt to place the entire Apennine Peninsula un- 
der his direct authority and for him the implications of his imperial title 
had had precedence over all other considerations.*’ These ambitions 
of Louis’s were later to be recorded in the Libellus de imperatoria po- 
testate in urbe Roma, a piece of political propaganda perhaps composed 
during the first decade of the tenth century and well informed on 
Louis II’s reign.** Here it was claimed specifically that Louis II had en- 
tered “the territory of all of Calabria” —that is, including its Byzantine 
parts—because, first, he considered it a part (provincia) of Italy and be- 
cause, second, the emirate of Bari had expanded to the boundaries of 
Calabria.* It is not difficult to imagine what the Byzantine reaction to 
these justifications must have been if they ever reached the eyes or ears 
of Byzantine officials. The second reason advanced by Louis, in particu- 
lar, could easily have been used as the pretext for a Frankish invasion of 
Byzantine Sicily. 

Louis’s claims found partial political and military implementation in 
his interventions in Calabria in the year prior to the fall of Bari and 
again in Salerno after his release from Lombard captivity. The emper- 
or’s ambitions and projects were even more pointedly formulated in a 
letter that he addressed to the Byzantine emperor Basil in 871, shortly 
after his capture of Bari. Here, as happens not infrequently, the ideology 
of a historical movement—in this case, of Louis II’s concept of the im- 
perial office—found its most eloquent and most ambitious expression 
at the moment when the institution itself, which it was to define and 
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justify, was on the point of disappearance. The document was, in all 
probability, drafted by the famous papal secretary Anastasius Bibli- 
othecarius, who was also a fervent supporter of Louis II.** 

In the heading of the letter, Louis II calls himself imperator augustus 
Romanorum and addresses Basil as imperator Novae Romae. As the 
title of Roman Emperor was guarded at Byzantium with special jeal- 
ousy, Louis’s assumption of that title constituted an affront of the first 
order, an affront Charlemagne had carefully avoided perpetrating. Much 
of the letter is then taken up with Louis’s attempt to justify his use of 
the title. Essentially, this is that Louis had received at Rome the anoint- 
ment from the hands of the pope, a view of the imperial office that re- 
flects the views of the papal curia and of Anastasius Bibliothecarius, but 
there is no reason to assume that it was not also fully approved by the 
emperor.** 

Otherwise Louis in his letter rejects Basil’s claim that an expedition- 
ary force sent from Byzantium had brought about the surrender of Bari 
and emphasizes instead that Bari had fallen to the Franks. He reminds 
Basil that even prior to the capture of the city his forces had defeated 
three Arab emirs and a great multitude of Saracens who were then sack- 
ing Calabria. This is undoubtedly a reference to the Frankish victory 
over the emir of Amantea (870) already mentioned (p. 111 above), Fi- 
nally, at the end of his letter, Louis gives a clear hint of his plans: to 
subdue the Moslems of Tarentum and of Calabria and finally to free 
Sicily. He even urges Basil to send a fleet promptly so that these objec- 
tives may be achieved.*° 

It is not difficult to imagine the effect the activities, claims, and plans 


44. The most recent edition is found in Ulla Westerbergh’s text of the Chronicon Saler- 
nitanum: A Critical Edition with Studies on Literary and Historical Sources and on Lan- 
guage, Acta Univ. Stockholmiensis, Studia Latina Stockholmiensia, 3 (Stockholm, 1956). I 
shall cite it after the older edition by W. Henze, MGH, Epistolae Karolini Aevi V (Berlin, 
1928), pp. 385—94, primarily because I found Henze’s historical annotation helpful. Re- 
cent bibliography on the letter is given by Heinz Lowe, “Die Karolinger,” p. 394n.31. 
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rum principes primo reges, deinde vero imperatores dicti sunt, bit dumtaxat quia Romano 
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incorporated into the Libellus de imperatoria potestate (n. 42 above), that Louis arro- 
gated to himself the right of entering any part of Italy threatened by the Arabs, except that 
here the claim is specifically extended to Sicily. 
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of Louis II must have had on the Greek-speaking Christian population 
of southern Italy and Sicily. His military exploits were undoubtedly ac- 
claimed in these circles with mounting enthusiasm. Such acclaim may 
have greeted him as early as 852 during his first siege of Bari, but the 
admiration for the Frankish emperor must have intensified significantly 
when in 866 it became clear that he was determined to wage all-out 
warfare against the Moslem occupants. Undoubtedly, this admiration 
reached its zenith during the period when the letter to Basil was written, 
in the months between the capture of Bari (February 871) and Louis’s 
surrender to the Lombard rebels (August 871). It may even have sur- 
vived the Lombard rebellion, for, as was mentioned, the new Arab inva- 
sion and the siege of Salerno made it impossible for the Christian prin- 
ces of Lombard Italy to dispense with the emperor’s military leadership. 
On the other hand, during the entire reign of Louis II the Byzantine 
rulers had achieved very little in their attempts to defend Sicily and 
southern Italy against the Arabs. The Byzantine chronicles complain 
that prior to the reign of Basil the Byzantine government had been un- 
able to prevent the devastation of Sicily, Calabria, and Longobardia by 
the Arabs.*’ In 859 the Arabs had even captured the great rock-fortress 
of Enna in the center of the island. Clearly, to a contemporary observer 
the energy, good fortune, and military successes of Louis I] must have 
appeared impressive as compared to the paltry Byzantine record in the 
West. Undoubtedly, it was also known to many people in the West that, as 
we know from Louis’s letter to Basil and from the Libellus de imperatoria 
potestate, Louis would not permit his warfare against the Moslems to 
be hampered by considerations of diplomatic or legal niceties. He had 
treated Naples and Amalfi, which prior to the Arab invasion had owed 
allegiance to Byzantium, as if they were his own vassals. He had not 
hesitated, in 870, even before the capture of Bari, to come to the aid of 
the population of Calabria. He had continued to fight for the liberation 
of Calabria after the capture of Bari. 

It is against this international constellation that the extraordinary 
step taken by Pseudo-Hippolytus must now be reconsidered. As has 
been shown, this anonymous Sicilian author broke with tradition by 
proclaiming in a Vision of Daniel that Sicily would be liberated from 
her Moslem conquerors not by a Byzantine BactAevs but by a Western 
ruler and his Frankish people. The reign of Louis satisfies the two condi- 
tions mentioned before: the inefficacy of the Byzantine Empire during 
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the reign of Michael III (842—867) and the early years of Basil | in pro- 
tecting Sicily and southern Italy from the Arabs, and the astonishing 
energy and success with which Louis II pursued this fight. In the forties 
of the ninth century the Byzantines had lost the Sicilian towns of Mes- 
sina, Modica, Leontini, and Ragusa to the Arabs. In the fifties the 
Moslems had captured Gagliano, Cefali, and the mighty fortress of 
Enna. In the sixties it was the turn of Noto, Scicli, and Traina. It is true 
that the Byzantine government had on several occasions sent armies to 
the island to help the threatened cities—for example, between 843 and 
845 and again in 859 or 860—but they had given a very poor account 
of themselves. 

The seventies of the ninth century promised to produce the great cri- 
sis in Byzantine-Arab relations so far as Sicily was concerned. Already 
when in 859 or 860 a Byzantine army had been sent to Sicily, the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of certain fortresses—Platani, Caltabellotta, Caltavu- 
turo, and others, which had already been paying tribute to the Moslems 
—had risen to cooperate with the forces from overseas, but both over- 
seas troops and local militias had been beaten near Cefali. This rising 
by the local populations had alarmed the emir of Palermo so much that 
he had given orders for the repair of Enna’s fortifications and had sent a 
strong garrison there.* In 869 the Christian population of Sicily suc- 
cessfully defended Taormina, Randazzo, and Syracuse against Arab at- 
tacks.*” There existed in those years, among the Moslems of Sicily and 
between them and the Aghlabid rulers of North Africa, a great deal of 
disunity. Between 871 and 873 six or seven emirs succeeded each other 
in rapid succession in Sicily and achieved very little, one among many 
signs that with the invasion of Sicily and southern Italy the Moslems in 
North Africa found it difficult to maintain both internal unity and their 
military impetus.*” 

Again, the later historian knows that in the end the Arabs overcame 
these difficulties and in 878 succeeded at long last in capturing the most 
important Byzantine city on the island, Syracuse, which for half a cen- 
tury had been the goal of their military activities. But for a Sicilian ob- 
server in the sixties or early seventies of the ninth century, it must in- 
deed have looked as if the time were ripe for a general uprising of the 
Sicilian Christians against their Arab masters, yet it was highly unlikely 
that the Byzantine government, occupied as it was with its warfare 
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against its Eastern enemies, would make a major effort for the defense 
or reconquest of its westernmost possessions. The Carolingian emperor 
Louis II, whose efforts at least since 847 had been concentrated on war- 
fare against the Arabs of southern Italy, Sicily, and North Africa, must 
have looked like a much better candidate for the leadership of a cam- 
paign to liberate Sicily. Louis’s campaign in Calabria in 870 and his pur- 
pose, clearly expressed after the capture of Bari in 871, of freeing Cala- 
bria and Sicily from the Moslems made it clear that he would not allow 
himself to be stopped in his campaigns against the Arabs by Byzantine 
claims to these Western provinces. 

True, the letter to Basil provided that Sicily would be freed secundum 
commune placitum, in accordance with a project agreed upon by Basil 
and himself. After all, in 871, Byzantium was still in effective control of 
much of the east coast of the island, especially of Syracuse, Catania, and 
Taormina. But Louis II left no doubt that he would be in charge of the 
campaigns in Calabria and Sicily and that the Byzantine forces would 
play second fiddle. In the same vein, Pseudo-Hippolytus seems to have 
interpreted the old Lion-Whelp oracle of the Byzantine tradition to 
mean that in the warfare against the Arabs the lion’s share would be 
Louis’s and that Basil would have to be satisfied with the role of a junior 
partner. Undoubtedly, Louis’s arrogation of the title imperator augustus 
Romanorum, which appears in the heading of his letter to Basil, facili- 
tated the shift of the role of principal from the Byzantine to the Western 
emperor. Just as Louis II in his letter claimed to be the true tperator 
augustus Romanorum and allowed for his Byzantine contemporary 
merely the rank of imperator Novae Romae, so Pseudo-Hippolytus as- 
serted that the task of “crushing” the Saracens behooved the Franks and 
not the Greeks.*! The same polemical tendency to assert the Roman 
basis of Louis’s power over the traditional claims of Byzantium appears 
in Louis II’s letter to Basil and in Pseudo-Hippolytus’ tract.” 

In fact, the relationship between the two documents is so close that 
one cannot help wondering whether the Sicilian Pseudo-Hippolytus 
composed his tract in the entourage of Louis II or of Anastasius Bibli- 
othecarius. And indeed, in the ninth century both the Byzantine Empire 


51, Compare Liudprand’s (p. 198.16 Becker) summary of Pseudo-Hippolytus, Sara- 
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and Italy were full of Sicilian refugees who had left the island because of 
the Arab invasion." 

It is difficult to suggest an exact date for the composition of Pseudo- 
Hippolytus’ tract. The few months from the capture of Bari in February 
871 to the Lombard rebellion in August of the same year are the most 
plausible period for the high-flowing ambitions expressed in the tract, 
but later or earlier dates during Louis II’s reign cannot be excluded. 
At the latest, from 866 onward it must have become very clear that 
Louis II was preparing a major and promising campaign against the 
Arabs in Sicily and even after the emperor’s release from Lombard cap- 
tivity he was still a power to be reckoned with in the warfare against the 
Arabs, as is proved by his role in the fight against the Arab besiegers of 
Salerno. 

It now becomes possible to solve a problem that was postponed ear- 
lier in this chapter: the question of exactly how Pseudo-Hippolytus 
designated the ruler who would defeat the Arabs. Pseudo-Hippolytus’ 
reference (imperium vestrum) seems to have allowed no doubt what- 
soever that he meant a Western rather than a Byzantine ruler, for both 
Liudprand and his Byzantine informants interpreted it to refer to the 
two Ottos. It has also become clear that Pseudo-Hippolytus wrote at 
the time of the Frankish emperor Louis II and specifically referred to 
the Franks as conquerors of the Arabs. Normally, Louis II’s chancery 
and that of the other Frankish rulers referred to Louis II as tmperator 
augustus or simply augustus.” In the letter to Basil, Louis referred to 
himself as imperator augustus Romanorum, but this titulature was ex- 
ceptional and was due to the controversy with Basil I over the imperial 
title. It is impossible that Pseudo-Hippolytus should have used this ex- 
ceptional title, since any formula such as BactAsvs ‘Pwpaiwy would 
have been interpreted by any Greek-speaking reader as a reference to 
the Byzantine emperor rather than to Louis Il. On the other hand, 
Pseudo-Hippolytus, who, as we have seen (p. 113 above), demonstrated 
a keen awareness of the ideology of Louis II’s court, cannot have possi- 
bly referred to the Western emperor by an unattested formula such as 
Baowreds Ppayywv. 


53. In 870 the bishops i partibus of Cefala, Alesa, Messina, and Catania signed the 
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In this impasse the previous conclusion proves useful—that Pseudo- 
Hippolytus’ prophecy was cited not only by Liudprand but also by 
Adso: Unus ex regibus Francorum Romanum imperium ex integro tene- 
bit.” lf unus ex regibus Francorum or, rather, its Greek equivalent, ets 
(éx) Tov Bacthéwv Tov Ppayywrv, was Pseudo-Hippolytus’ formula for 
designating Louis II, it is easy to see why in 968 it was interpreted at 
Constantinople to refer to Otto I: he ruled over the Franks as their king, 
as he ruled over many other German tribes; he had been crowned em- 
peror by the pope; and his imperial authority was generally recognized 
in Western Europe. Otto did indeed fulfill Pseudo-Hippolytus’ prophecy 
that the Roman Empire would be united as it had been under the Frank 
Charlemagne. But, as we have seen, the prophecy had actually been de- 
vised not for Otto I, but half a century earlier for Louis II. The words 
els (€x) TV Baothéwy Tov Ppa&yywy made it clear that the author was 
not so much using a formal title as describing in apocalyptic language 
the position of the ruler. The term BactAevs was suitably ambiguous— 
it could designate both (Frankish) emperors, and kings; and the word 
eis gave the impression that as a prophet the author did not wish to 
commit himself too closely. However, any reader contemporary with 
Louis II would know that of the three Frankish BaotAeis then reign- 
ing—Charles the Bald, Louis the German, and Louis Il—only the last 
was interested in warfare against the Arabs. 

The formula sis (&k) tov Bactdéwv Tav Pp&yywv followed by the 
prophecy that he would rule over the entire Roman Empire suited 
Louis Il admirably, because in his entourage there was indeed a good 
deal of daydreaming about the unity of the Carolingian Empire. This is 
shown once again by Louis’s letter to Basil. In a (lost) letter Basil had 
insisted that the four patriarchal sees—Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, 


55. It is true that Adso is citing here a part of the prophecy in which it is predicted that 
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and Constantinople—following apostolic tradition, were commemorat- 
ing in the liturgy only one empire and had asked Louis to discourage the 
use of imperator.*° Louis proudly replied that even his two royal uncles, 
Louis the German of the Eastern Frankish realm and Charles the Bald 
of the Western Franks, were calling him imperator.”’ There is indeed, he 
continued, only one empire, that of the Holy Trinity, of which the 
Church as constituted on earth was a part. This Church might be gov- 
erned by more than one ruler, and the patriarchs were therefore right in 
commemorating one sole empire in the liturgy.** At the same time Louis 
reacted sharply against a claim of Basil that he, Louis, did not effec- 
tively govern the entire Frankish realm. Louis replied that he was indeed 
the ruler of the entire realm because he and his two uncles were related 
by blood.*’ Louis’s doctrine thus was clear: one empire and one Church, 
though governed by more than one #mperator; and one Frankish realm 
with one imperator at its head who exercised his imperial authority 
with the help of the other Carolingian princes. It is true that the reality 
looked very different from this ideal: since the days of the Treaty of Ver- 
dun (843) the several Frankish realms had increasingly gone their sepa- 
rate ways and had quite often resorted to warfare against one another. 
Yet Louis II never surrendered the notion that hegemony over all the 
Frankish realms belonged to him as the bearer of the nomen imperatoris. 

His successor in the imperial dignity, Charles the Bald (875-877), 
not only united his Western Frankish realm with Italy but in 876 even 
attempted to conquer the Eastern Frankish realm by the force of arms. 
If he had succeeded, Pseudo-Hippolytus’ prophecy would have been 
largely fulfilled by the first successor of Louis II.°° As it was, Charles the 
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Bald was defeated in the battle of Andernach, and the fulfillment of 
Pseudo-Hippolytus’ prophecy about the reunification of the Roman Em- 
pire was delayed until the reign of Otto I in the next century. But 
Pseudo-Hippolytus’ prediction, summarized by Liudprand and Adso, 
that one of the rulers (BaavAeis) of the Franks would reunite the Ro- 
man (i.e., Carolingian) Empire, would free southern Italy and Sicily 
from the Arab invaders, and would finally abdicate in the holy city of 
Jerusalem—this prophecy was inspired by the achievements and am- 
bitions of Charlemagne’s great-grandson, the Carolingian emperor 
Louis Il. 

Liudprand’s acquaintance with Pseudo-Hippolytus’ prophecy raises a 
last question. He writes that he discussed this text, especially the Lion- 
Whelp oracle, at length with Greeks who were experts in this type of 
writing.” It is at first sight puzzling that a document that contained so 
serious a break with Byzantine tradition—the transfer of the future vic- 
tory over the Arabs from a Byzantine to a Western ruler—and that was 
therefore so pessimistic as to Byzantine prospects of conquering the 
Western Arabs should have been shown to a Western envoy by his By- 
zantine contacts. What objectives may they have pursued with this ac- 
tion? Here an observation made by Martin Lintzel a generation ago 
provides the answer. This scholar pointed out that at Constantinople 
Liudprand established, or reestablished, relationships with a group or 
groups that opposed the usurpation of power by Nicephorus Phocas 
and worked for a restoration of direct rule by the legitimate heirs to the 
Macedonian house, the child-emperors Basil and Constantine, heirs of 
their father Romanos II. This opposition party not only considered 
Nicephorus Phocas a usurper, it favored a foreign policy that in several 
ways disagreed with his. Lintzel pointed out that while Liudprand was 
in Constantinople, Nicephorus Phocas sent a naval force to southern 
Italy. There, a few months later, warfare between Germans and Byzan- 
tines again erupted. At the same time the opposition, which in 969 suc- 
ceeded in bringing to the throne John Tzimisces, favored an alliance 
with the German emperor Otto 1." 

To this observation a further consideration may be added. As we have 
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seen above, in 967, the year prior to Liudprand’s embassy, Nicephorus 
Phocas and the Fatimid khalif of North Africa, al-Mu‘izz (952-975), 
had made peace because both of them were on the point of seizing ter- 
ritories, in Syria and Egypt respectively, belonging to the Ikhshidid 
rulers of Egypt.** On both fronts the murder of Nicephorus Phocas in 
969 and the accession of John Tzimisces brought a significant change: 
the new emperor came to a peaceful understanding with Otto, and the 
peace established by his predecessor with the Fatimid ruler was not re- 
newed.”* Liudprand, therefore, visited Constantinople at a time when a 
momentous reversal of alliances was in the making. Now there is clear 
evidence in Liudprand’s Legatio that the persons at Byzantium with 
whom he discussed the text of Pseudo-Hippolytus and who, presumably, 
had called this text to his attention were connected with the group or 
groups advocating this reversal. He writes that the Byzantines with 
whom he was debating the interpretation of the Lion-Whelp oracle 
thought that by the Lion, Pseudo-Hippolytus had meant the emperor 
of the Romans or Greeks; by the Whelp, the king of the Franks; and by 
the Wild Ass, the African king of the Saracens—in other words, al- 
Mutizz.* Liudprand’s Byzantine contacts, therefore, were dissatisfied 
with the foreign policy espoused by Nicephorus Phocas, of warfare 
against the Christian Otto 1 and peace with the Moslem al-Mu‘izz. 
They advocated instead a joint military enterprise of Germany and By- 
zantium against the Fatimid ruler. It was undoubtedly with the purpose 
of furthering this policy that in the summer of 968 they showed Liud- 
prand the prophecy of Pseudo-Hippolytus. 

In conclusion, it may be said that Pseudo-Hippolytus composed his 
Vision of Daniel, as summarized by Liudprand and cited by Adso, in 
the Greek language. The Greek original was shown to and discussed 
with Liudprand of Cremona at Constantinople in the summer of 968 by 
members of the legitimist opposition to Nicephorus Phocas interested 
in a rapprochement with the emperor Otto I and hostile to the peace 
treaty recently concluded by the Byzantine emperor with the Fatimid 
khalif, and a Latin translation of Pseudo-Hippolytus’ work reached 


64. Amari, Storia, II, pp. 318f.; Gay, Italie Méridionale, p. 301; F. Délger, Regesten der 
Kaiserurkunden des ostrGmischen Reiches vorn 565 —1453 (Munich-Berlin, 1924—) vol. 1, 
no. 708; Canard, CMH IV, part 1, p. 731. 

65. Amari, Storia, Il, pp. 365f. 

66. Liudprand, Legatio, ch. 40, p. 196.21 Becker: Cuius [the Lion-Whelp oracle} inter- 
pretatio secundum Grecos: Leo, id est Romanorum sive Grecorum imperator, et catulus, 
Francorum scilicet rex, simul his praesentibus temporibus exterminabunt onagrum, id est 
Saracenorum regem Africanum, 
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Adso, who cited it sometime prior to 954 in his letter De ortu et tem- 
pore Antichristi.”’ Pseudo-Hippolytus was a Sicilian and wrote either in 
Sicily or as a refugee from Sicily in southern Italy, and his tract contains 
some historical material relating to the Arab conquest of Sicily. Its main 
significance lies, however, in the fact that, unlike all earlier and most 
later Visions of Daniel, Pseudo-Hippolytus’ prophecies assign the pri- 
mary role in defeating the Arabs and the surrender of imperial power at 
Jerusalem to a Western rather than to a Byzantine emperor—although 
the two acts were not necessarily performed by the same Western ruler. 
Pseudo-Hippolytus’ tract therefore has a polemical purpose and is in this 
respect comparable to the Syriac original of Pseudo-Methodius’ Revela- 
tion. He probably allowed for some degree of cooperation on the part 
of the Byzantine emperor, as is suggested by the retention of the Lion- 
Whelp oracle. His prophecy of a Western emperor conquering the Arabs 
and thus freeing Sicily was inspired by the achievements and plans of 
the Carolingian emperor Louis II. As date for the composition of the 
tract the months from February to August 871 would be most appropri- 
ate, for Louis II was then at the height of his power and ambition, but a 


date between 866 and 871, when Louis was conducting successful war- 
fare against the Arabs in southern Italy, or even a date between October 
871 and 875, when he was again fighting the Arabs, is not impossible. 


67. Above, n. 29, I left open the question of whether two features distinguishing the 
citation in Adso from all other Visions of Daniel were part of Pseudo-Hippolytus’ original 
Greek text or were due to the Latin translator. The first of them was the surrender of 
scepter and crown by the Last Emperor, in lieu of the imperial diadem mentioned in the 
Syriac and Greek texts of Pseudo-Methodius and in the tradition of the Vistons of Daniel. 
The change was certainly a modernization prompted by the realization that, at the time 
when the change was made, scepter and crown rather than a diadem had become the most 
important insignia of imperial office. Now the sceptrum or short staff, as distinct from the 
baculus or long staff, first appeared in Carolingian royal portraiture with Charles the Bald 
in the sixties and seventies of the ninth century (Schramm, Herrschaftszeichen, part 1, 
pp. 16, 264, 373). Schramm (p. 373) called attention to the funeral inscription in $, Am- 
brozio at Milan honoring Louis II, in which it is said that already Louis the Pious (avis) 
had left to Louis II on the day of his birth “the scepters of Italy” (am ne prima dies regno 
solioque vacaret | Hesperie genito sceptra reliquit avus). He had thus suggested that the 
sceptra might be the long and short staves; if this is true, use of the sceptrum could be 
dated back to the rwenties of the ninth century. In a footnote (p. 373n.5) Schramm him- 
self seems to have hesitated about this oversharp interpretation, quite apart from the fact 
that this line of the poem is difficult to interpret (see the text of the inscription in Percy E. 
Schramm and Florentine Miitherich, Denkmale der deutschen Konige und Kaiser |Mu- 
nich, 1961], p. 128 and pl. 38). Itis, therefore, uncertain whether the sceptrumt as symbol 
of the imperial office was in use as early as the reign of Louis II and, consequently, 
whether the change from diadem to scepter in the text of Pseudo-Hippolytus was part of 
the Greek original. Nor can I offer an explanation for the second change in the text 
quoted by Adso—the surrender of power i monte Oliveti, rather than on Golgotha as in 
the rest of the Pseudo-Methodian tradition. The Mount of Olives does play a role in the 
tradition of the Tiburtine Sibyl (see my Oracle of Baalbek, lines 67-69, 116n.68), but 
the surrender scene is never connected with the Mount of Olives except by Pseudo- 
Hippolytus. 


V. 
Three Conglomerate ‘Texts 


1. THE APOCALYPSE OF 
ST. ANDREW THE FOOL 


An elaborate apocalypse was attributed by a Constantinopolitan 
priest and hagiographer, Nicephorus, to St. Andrew the Fool, whose bi- 
ography he composed.' For a long time there had been a great deal of 
controversy concerning the date of this biography, but there now seems 
to be general agreement that it was composed early in the tenth cen- 
tury. However, the date of the Life furnishes no more than the termi- 
nus ante quem for the apocalypse that it contains, and that date could in 
fact be earlier than the early tenth century, especially as scholars have 
discovered in it references to much earlier periods.’ 


1. BHG‘ 117 = PG 111.625—888. The apocalypse is found in chs. 25f. (852-874) and 
has also been edited separately (BHG' 117d) by Vasiliev, Anecdota Graeco-Byzantina, pp. 
50—58. On the Vita Andreae Sali see Sara C. Murray, A Study of the Life of Andreas the 
Fool for the Sake of Christ (Munich dissertation, Borna-Leipzig, 1910), and the important 
review by Paul Maas, BZ 21 (1912), pp. 317—19. [See now the edition by Lennart Rydén 
with translation and full commentary, “The Andreas Salos Apocalypse,” Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers 28 (1974), pp. 197-261.) 

2. Murray, Study, pp. 17-33; G. da Costa-Louillet, “Saints de Constantinople,” By- 
zantion 24 (1954), pp. 179-214; John Wortley, “A Note on the Date of the Vita Sancti 
Andreae Sali,” Byzantion 39 (1969), pp. 204—208 (“between ca. 910 and ca. 920”). The 
text cannot be much later than the date proposed by Wortley, since a Munich uncial 
manuscript of the tenth to eleventh century, no. 443, contains the text. 

3. Bousset, “Beitrage,” pp. 103-131, 261—90, esp. 274-80, discovered allusions to the 
eighth century. A. A. Vasiliev, “The Emperor Michael III in Apocryphal Literature,” By- 
zantina Metabyzantina 1 (1946), pp. 237—48 (repeated in The Russian Attack on Con- 
stantinople [Cambridge, England, 1946], pp. 161ff.) thought that the first emperor men- 
tioned in the apocalypse was Michael III (842—867). This theory has been questioned by 
Lennart Rydén, “Zum Aufbau der Andreas Salos-Apokalypse,” Eranos 66 (1968), pp. 
101-117, esp. 108f., and convincingly refuted by John Wortley, “The Warrior-Emperor of 
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The structure of this apocalypse has recently been studied by Lennart 
Rydén,* who is preparing a critical edition of this difficult and impor- 
tant text. In spite of criticisms that have been levelled against Rydén’s 
analysis, it seems to me that his study marks a significant advance over 
earlier work; my discussion here is heavily indebted to Rydén.’ Rydén 
has discovered eleven “moments” in the apocalyptic sequence, of which 
four are historical or at least incorporate historical elements, while the 
other seven are traditional products of eschatological fantasy. He has 
shown, in my opinion convincingly, that by the first three rulers the 
apocalyptist meant the emperors Constantine the Great, Constantius II, 
and Julian, although even here features of the seventh or eighth century 
were merged with the earlier materials. There followed, parenthetically, 
a fourth ruler, patterned after Alexander the Great, and then a highly 
legendary description of Jovian’s reign. As Rydén has emphasized, the 
general correctness of his analysis is confirmed particularly by the fact 
that this fifth emperor, Jovian, was said to have surrendered his diadem 
to God, a function ever since Pseudo-Methodius reserved for the Last 
Roman Emperor, All later events mentioned in the text are, therefore, 
traditional and have no relation to actual history. 

Rydén’s conclusion is that nothing in St. Andrew’s apocalypse re- 
ferred to a date later than the eighth century, that it did not originate, as 


the Andreas Salos Apocalypse,” Analecta Bollandiana 88 (1970), pp. 43-59, esp. 56—S8. 
Wortley pointed out, correctly, that the characterization of the warrior-emperor awaken- 
ing from sleep, as found in the Apocalypse, long antedated Michael III, appearing already 
in the seventh century in the First Greek Redaction of Pseudo-Methodius. On Wortley’s 
attempt to identify the warrior-emperor with Basil I, see n. 5 below. 

4. See n. 3 above. 

5. Rydén holds that the first of the rulers “prophesied” in the apocalypse combines fea- 
tures of Constantine the Great and Leo III (“Zum Aufbau,” pp. 106-109). Against this 
view, Wortley, ““Warrior-Emperor,” pp. 43—59, argues that it was the author's intent that 
“the reader should identify the warrior-emperor as Basil I.” He attempts to prove his 
point by comparing eleven features mentioned by the apocalyptist with other source ma- 
terials concerning Basil I. This is not the place for a detailed refutation of Wortley’s thesis: 
it must suffice to point out that most of Wortley’s comparisons require a great deal of 
“manipulation” to make them fit and that they therefore fail to carry conviction. St. An- 
drew prophesies, for example, that the warrior-emperor will destroy the Moslems by fire. 
Wortley suggests that this is a confusion with the Paulicians who under Basil I fought on 
the Arab side. The apocalyptist further prophesies that Egypt will pay tribute to the By- 
zantine Empire, a prophecy that Wortley sees as fulfilled by a very uncertain tradition 
according to which Crete, conquered by Andalusian Arabs setting out from Egypt, paid 
tribute to Basil. These two examples must suffice here to demonstrate the shakiness of 
Wortley’s comparisons and thesis. While his paper has the merit of disproving Vasiliev’s 
identification of the warrior-emperor with Michael III (n. 3 above), Wortley’s own identifi- 
cation of this emperor with Basil | is untenable. Rydén’s thesis that he is a traditional fig- 
ure combining features of Constantine the Great and Leo IIIf comes much closer to the 
truth. One is reminded in this respect of Bousset’s advice that the cautious scholar will 
adopt a zeitgeschichtliche interpretation of apocalyptic materials only where it can be 
done without forcing the issue (Antichrist, p. 7). 
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do genuine apocalypses, in a period of crisis, and that it was therefore 
less a genuine apocalypse than an apocalyptic romance. The author of 
the Life of St. Andrew the Fool felt prompted to incorporate into his 
work answers to a variety of spiritual or scriptural problems, invariably 
of a simple or vulgar kind, which presumably interested the circles in 
which he moved. He attributed to St. Andrew homilies on many topics, 
by the simple device of having Epiphanius, St. Andrew’s disciple, bring 
up the topic in the form of a question. Thus St. Andrew discourses, for 
example, on the nature of the human soul (801B), the order of creation 
(804B), the number of heavens (809C), the meaning of John the Evange- 
list’s designation as “Son of Thunder” (813C) and of a large number of 
scriptural passages (e.g., 824—832), and the nature of lightning and 
thunder (816A). It is to be hoped that Rydén will soon publish his criti- 
cal and annotated edition of the text and discuss, among other things, 
the sources of St. Andrew’s views on these subjects. Meanwhile, one has 
the impression that St. Andrew’s answers to Epiphanius’ questions usu- 
ally represent an uncritical and vulgarized potpourri of opinions held 
by the Church Fathers. The hagiographer must have felt that the en- 
cyclopedic character of his work would suffer if it did not contain a 
discussion of eschatological problems. So he had Epiphanius raise the 
question of the end of time (852Dff.) in the same way in which he 
brought up all the other questions. It is to be supposed that, as in all the 
other cases, St. Andrew’s answers to Epiphanius’ eschatological ques- 
tions are uncritical compilations from earlier materials. For this reason, 
1 am inclined to call the apocalypse of St. Andrew encyclopedic, rather 
than having the character of a romance as Rydén suggested. It is com- 
parable in this respect to the anonymous paraphrase of the Oracles of 
Leo the Wise, perhaps of the fourteenth or early fifteenth century, where 
apocalyptic materials of the sixth century are found side by side with 
later materials.” 

It is striking that the hagiographer Nicephorus, writing in the early 
tenth century, failed to incorporate into his apocalypse materials refer- 
ring to periods later than the eighth century, as Bousset and Rydén have 
shown, A parallel observation may be made concerning the literary 
sources used by the hagiographer in the entire Life of St. Andrew, includ- 
ing the apocalypse. Nicephorus named Hippolytus (865C), Athanasius 


6. On this paraphrase, see Bousset, “Beitrage,” pp. 283-85; Cyril Mango, “The Leg- 
end of Leo the Wise,” Zborntk Radova Vizamtoloshkogo Instituta 6 (1960), pp. 59-93, 
esp. 61, I have shown (Oracle of Baalbek, p. 37) that the author of the paraphrase cited 
the Oracle of Baalbek, of the early sixth century. (See “The Cento of the True Emperor,” 
Section 2 below.). 
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(684C), and Basil (873B), but no author later than the fourth century. 
There is clear evidence that he knew, directly or indirectly, the Greek 
apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius, for he summarized the abdication 
of the Last Roman Emperor at Jerusalem (860C), a motif that, as we 
have seen (p. 22), was introduced into Byzantine literature through this 
seventh- or eighth-century text. Undoubtedly, Nicephorus believed that 
this work had in fact been written by the Church Father Methodius in 
the third century. But there is no trace, in St. Andrew’s apocalypse or 
elsewhere in the Life of St. Andrew, of any features derived from the 
Visions of Daniel, a tradition that began in the ninth century and was 
extremely popular in the author’s own tenth century. The author relied 
instead on a form of the Pseudo-Methodian tradition that had been 
reached by the eighth century. He also cited traditions about St. Symeon 
the Fool, undoubtedly as described by Leontius of Neapolis (BHG‘ 
1677) in the seventh century, but here again he seems to have believed 
that he was an early saint, for he called him 6 wéAat Supewv Exetivos 6 
Gavpaoros (that ancient Symeon the Miraculous) (648A).” 

A possible explanation for this striking avoidance of later materials, 
both in the Life of St. Andretv and‘in his apocalypse, suggests itself. 
There has been so much controversy over the date of the text because its 
author, Nicephorus, posed as a contemporary of the fifth-century saint 
(e.g., 648B, 881B). To support this pretense, the author took consider- 
able precautions. It has just been pointed out that he named no literary 
source that he believed to have been written after the lifetime of his 
hero. In other words, he pretended to write against the literary back- 
ground of the fifth century. Similarly, he avoided mentioning Constanti- 
nopolitan buildings that he believed to have been erected after the sup- 
posed period of the saint—so successfully that modern scholarship has 
only recently and with considerable effort been able to prove the exis- 
tence of certain anachronisms with respect to the architectural develop- 
ment of the capital.* 


7. [Rydén believes that the apocalypse includes similarities to a later revision of the 
second Vision of Daniel (Bousset’s version D II) and the Vision of Methodius of Patara 
printed by Istrin (pp. 145—50) and that Nicephorus consequently must have known some 
versions of the Vision of Daniel. “In the case of Nicephorus, his polemics against different 
tives who say certain things indicate that he was familiar with several apocalyptic docu- 
ments. It seems to me that one of these was the second Vision of Daniel in a form not yet 
fully developed in the ninth century” (p. 237). An important correspondence is the pre- 
diction of four emperors in D I and the Andreas Salos Apocalypse. Rydén agrees with the 
author that the work is best characterized as encyclopedic in nature (p. 238).] 

8. The first scholar to use the architectural data of the Life to ascertain its date was Paul 
Maas, in the review mentioned in n. 1 above. Murray, Study, pp. 27—30, felt that the ar- 
chitectural evidence was inconclusive. More recently it has been applied by John Wortley, 
“Note,” pp. 204-208. 
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It may be instructive to consider one instance in which the hagiogra- 
pher went to considerable lengths to camouflage his date but left a 
rather clear clue. In chapter XIII he reported that once, during a dark 
night, St. Andrew fell into a muddy hole and was on the point of death 
when he was saved by the miraculous appearance of a cross borne 
through the air by the apostles Peter and Paul, whose chapel (evatnptov) 
was nearby. It had been built, so Nicephorus claimed, following “the 
ancients of the city,” by Constantine the Great (740B ff.). After the two 
apostles had conveyed the saint to the safety of a portico, he had a vi- 
sion in which he saw the chapel of the apostles Peter and Paul trans- 
formed on divine orders into “a cruciform church with five domes, very 
beautiful in size and inimitable in form.’ St. Andrew then prophesied 
that “a pious emperor” would rebuild this church, strong, beautiful, 
large, and in the form in which he had seen it."’ 

This passage has caused a great deal of difficulty for students of the 
ecclesiastical architecture of Constantinople. R. Janin, for example, 
listed four Constantinopolitan churches dedicated to the apostles Peter 
and Paul, but none of them filled the specifications given in the Life of 
St. Andrew the Fool. In particular, a Church of Sts. Peter and Paul, 
which Justinian | combined with a Church of Sts. Sergius and Bacchus, 
had one rather than five domes. Janin therefore declared himself non- 
plussed by the data in the Life of St. Andrew the Fool." There is, how- 
ever, a possible solution, considered but rejected by Janin. The hagiog- 
rapher made St. Andrew predict that the Church of the Apostles Peter 
and Paul would be rebuilt with five domes on a cruciform plan. The sus- 
picion arises that this may be a prophecy ex eventu. The Church of the 
Holy Apostles had been built (or at least begun) by Constantine the 
Great in basilical shape with a wooden roof. It had been rebuilt under 
Justinian | in the form of a Greek cross with five cupolas and was once 
again restored by Basil I. Certainly, the Church of the Holy Apostles 
was not specifically dedicated to Peter and Paul, but the hagiographer’s 
remarks about the great size of the church, its five cupolas, and its cru- 
ciform plan make it highly probable that he was under the mistaken im- 
pression that this was so." If this assumption is correct, we have here a 


9. PG 111.741A wevraKdpygos vads oTtavporides eyeyovet, Kal TepLtKadARS TO 
peyéeder kai TH cider duipynros. 

10. Ibid., 741B Katp@. . . tpoBaivortt dvautiet adtov etoeBns Baotkeds Kad” bv 
TpoTov EVeacwapny avrov, etodevh Kai TEPLKAAAT TO weyeder. olov 5H Kai TXNMATL 
édeavapyny avrov. 

11. R. Janin, La Géographie ecclésiastique de empire byzantin, part |: Le Siége de 
Constantinople, vol. 3, Les Eglises et les momastéres (Paris, 1953), p. 415. 

12. Janin, Eglises, p. 46; Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, pp. 
174ff. and frontispiece as well as pl. 86. J. Grosdidier des Matons, “Les Thémes d’ édifica- 
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remarkable demonstration of the hagiographer’s concern to hide his 
knowledge of tenth-century Constantinople and to recreate for his hero 
the urban environment of the fifth century. It is only his desire to glorify 
St. Andrew’s prophetic qualities that makes it possible to unravel this 
case of antiquarianism. Nicephorus represented his hero as visiting the 
small Constantinian chapel of the apostles Peter and Paul as it existed in 
the fifth century, but attributed to him a prophecy that “a pious em- 
peror,” either Justinian | or Basil 1, would rebuild it in the form known 
to Nicephorus’ own tenth century—a large church with five domes in 
the form of a cross. In doing so he blundered, for the chapel of Sts. Peter 
and Paul, which his tradition seems to have connected with St. Andrew, 
had nothing to do either with the Constantinian Church of the Holy 
Apostles or with its Justinianic successor. 

My suggestion, then, is that Nicephorus was an antiquarian hagio- 
grapher and apocalyptist, just as he was an architectural antiquarian. 
He avoided as best he could bringing his fifth-century saint into contact 
not only with buildings erected after his lifetime but also with literary 
works that a man living in the fifth century could not have known. This 
would explain why, in the Life of St. Andrew the Fool as a whole and 
particularly in its apocalypse, he referred by name only to authors who 
wrote prior to the fifth century. It is true that without naming them he 
availed himself occasionally of sources later than that period, but in all 
such cases he seems to have considered them ancient and not to have 
been aware of their true origin. 

So far as the date of St. Andrew’s apocalypse is concerned, it seems 
that it was given its final form by the author of the saint’s Life. In fact, a 
number of features connect the Life with the apocalypse. For example, 
in the apocalypse St. Andrew adduces an opinion according to which 
the restored tribes of Israel will rule after the end of the Gentile kingship 
for what is left of the seventh age of the world." This notion of the 


tion dans la Vie d’André Salos,” Travaux et Mémoires 4 (1970), pp. 277-328, esp. 
307n.104, also believes that the Church of the Holy Apostles was meant and that in popu- 
lar usage it was called the Church of Sts. Peter and Paul. 

13. PG 111.865B Tweés gaow ott meta 76 TANpOPA THS T@V EIvOV Bacirsias 
medAnoetae 6 beos Ta DeooKnTTpa ‘lapandA avadrTHATat Tpds TO BacgtAsioae TO 
AouTov Tpds avaTANpwo TOV EBSdpuoU ai@vos KTA. [Some say that after the fulfillment 
of the kingdom of the Gentiles God will establish the divine tribes of Israel to rule the 
remaining time until the fulfillment of the seventh age.| This passage was part of a curious 
and highly original section of the apocalypse which has not, to my knowledge, received 
the attention it deserves. It refers in polemical fashion to a tradition that assigned to Israel 
an important role in eschatology. In a highly corrupt passage, St. Andrew argues against 
the view that after the end of the Gentile empires God will reestablish Israel to last for the 
balance of the seventh age and until the resurrection. The proponents of this view appar- 
ently justified their contention by references to a suitably interpolated text of Isaiah 
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seven ages of the world figures prominently in an earlier passage of the 
Life where St. Andrew discusses the problem of the order of creation 
and of the nature of the ages: at present the seven ages are still in- 
complete." Furthermore, the apocalyptist cites Hippolytus to the effect 
that “the Jews will be the first to be deceived when the Antichrist ar- 
rives,” a notion earlier expressed when St. Andrew interprets various 
biblical passages.'’ Furthermore, several favorite expressions of the 
hagiographer recur in the apocalypse.'* Thus, although the author of 
the saint’s Life undoubtedly used earlier materials for the composition 
of his apocalypse, as he did in all other parts of the Life, it seems that 


11:12—16 and to Romans 11:26. Neither the notion of a Jewish role at the end of time 
nor that of a sequence of seven ages is unusual, but to the best of my knowledge the com- 
bination is unattested elsewhere. The refutation of this view is very much on St. Andrew’s 
mind, and Epiphanius has great difficulty in steering St. Andrew back to his apocalypse. It 
is therefore probable that the problem of the role of the Jews at the end of time was or had 
been a subject of a real debate within the Eastern Church and that the Life of St. Andrew 
is here preserving vestiges of that debate. 

There is one other piece of evidence of two divergent traditions in the apocalypse. 
St. Andrew predicts that three youths will wage war upon each other (860C ff.). The sec- 
ond youth will journey “to the navel of the earth” (Jerusalem?), “but some say to Alex- 
andria™ (861B). Since Jerusalem seems to play a role both here and in the prophecy of the 
restoration of the tribes of Israel, it is possible that there is a connection between the two 
points of divergence. It would be interesting to date the debate on the eschatological func- 
tion of the Jews in the Byzantine Church, |[Rydén, “Andreas Salos Apocalypse,” pp. 248 
and 252-53, provides further commentary on the passages. He also was unable to iden- 
tify the source of these views on Israel in the eschatological drama.] 

14. PG 111.804D-80SA‘H dé ototia avrav |sc. Tov aidvewr| Tvetpa Ev... ETA 
onusios oradiwdpopotvpevov .. . Ews viv yap oi éa7ta al@ves Tov KoopoV TovTOU OL 
xXpovots weTpovpevor od ovveredéobycayr. [The substance (of the ages) is one spirit... 
running the course in seven signs . . . for up to the present the seven ages of this world, 
measured out in year-weeks, have not been completed.| 

15. PG 111.865C ‘laodvuzos 56 6 papris Eenoer Ort Ev 7H Emtbnpie Tod “AvTixpio- 
tov mparot ‘lovdaiot tAavnIHGovTat |Hippolytos the martyr said that at the arrival of 
the Antichrist the Jews first will be deceived]. (Migne printed ppaxapeos instead of papris 
but Professor L. Rydén kindly informed me that the latter is the correct reading.) Cf. 821B 
éte yap TaoH TH YN TKopmieVErTes [the Jews] Tivovew ev TH Tpvyia THY TAGYHY 
mpowdoka@rres Tov ‘Avtixpuotov. [For even scattered over the whole earth they (the Jews) 
drink, in the sediment of the wine, their error awaiting the Antichrist.] 

16. The hagiographer is fond of compounds with Jeo-, ¢.g., 632C Yeogopor; 769A, 
C, 821B Yedrvevotor; 821B Feogdépyros. Compare in the apocalypse 865B ra Peda- 
Kyn77pa ‘lopana (n. 13 above), which Professor L. Rydén explains (personal communica- 
tion) as “God’s tribes.” The hagiographer frequently uses the adjective BAoovupos [grim] 
of a person with a disapproving or sinister mien, e.g., 745A BAoovpds (-@s) amduwv; 
757B Bdoovpor; and at least four times (656B, 680D, 697D, 760D9 Broovp@ To dupe 
[grim-eyed]. Undoubtedly this is also what is meant in a corrupt passage of the apoca- 
lypse, 856C Mera 5é tadra éyepdnoera Bauidrsia érépa eri THY TOAW TadTHY, Kai 
avrés Bhoaupos dvos Kai EEapvos “lnoov Xpurtov «rh. [After this another empire will 
arise against this city, and that ruler will be a grim ass and denier of Jesus Christ, etc.] Here 
Vasiliev, Anecdota Graeca-Byzantina, p. 52, recorded a variant, BAoovpds dvope [grim 
in name} in lieu of the meaningless Kai abros BAoovpos 6vos [and that grim ass] in Migne. 
Probably the author wrote BAoovpés Gupart or BAooUp@ T@ Gupare, Another example: 
in a wrestling match with the Devil, St. Andrew is yupoBoAotvmevos [turned around in a 
circle, 636C} and in the apocalypse it is prophesied that Constantinople will be lifted up 
s pwvdov yupoBodovpevor [as a millstone turned in a circle]. 
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the apocalypse, too, received its present shape from him in the early 
tenth century. 


2. THE CENTO OF THE TRUE EMPEROR 
(“ANONYMOUS PARAPHRASE 
OF THE ORACLES OF LEO”) 


A few words are indicated concerning a short tract entitled by its first 
editor, Petrus Lambecius, "“Avwripou tapagpacts Tav Tov Bacthéws 
Aéovros xpnoapor, but henceforth to be cited as the Cento of the True 
Emperor.' The edition is based on a single manuscript of the sixteenth 
century.’ In the printed edition the title is followed by a subtitle that 
corresponds somewhat better to the content: 


Concerning the much-discussed beggar and chosen emperor, known and un- 
known, residing on the first citadel of Byzantium.’ 


The text itself begins with the words ‘O aAn@uvos Bactrevs (The True 
Emperor).* 

Both the content and structure of the work are frequently obscure, 
but it may be helpful to present a brief analysis, at least to the ex- 
tent that I was able to understand its meaning. It begins with observa- 
tions about the time when the True Emperor will be revealed (azro- 
Kadvgdjoertat): at the end of the Ismaelite domination, in the days tov 
AuBds (see below), at the third hour of a Friday. There follows infor- 
mation on means used by the Lord (Kipuos) to reveal the Anointed (6 
TAeuppévos), namely, “(rain-)bows and signs” (toga Kat onpeia). 
Three times the True Emperor will receive instructions from an angel, 
twice orally and the last time by means of stone tablets handed to him 
by the angel.’ The signs identifying him are then set forth at great 


1. Georgii Codini Excerpta (Paris, 1655), pp. 275-78. | shall cite the reprint in PG 
107.1141-50. 

2. See Lambecius’ remarks, PG 107.1122, 1139. The manuscript is Cod. VI E 8, Univer- 
siteits Bibliotheek Amsterdam, of the sixteenth century. It is described by H. Omont, 
“Catalogue des manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques des Pays-Bas (Leyde exceptée),” 
Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen 41 (1887), pp. 185—214, esp. 197f., and by M. B. Men- 
des da Costa, Bibliotheek der Universiteit van Amsterdam, Catalogus der Handschriften 
Il (Amsterdam, 1902), p. 15. According to a scribal note at the end of the manuscript, it 
was copied “from a very ancient manuscript the script of which, it is said, was four hun- 
dred years or more old,” i.e., of the twelfth century at the latest. 

3. PG 107.1141 [lept rod PpvdAdovpévov mTwXOD Kai ExAEKTOD BacLrAéws, TOD 
yrworod Kal &yvwWOTOV, TOV KATOLKODYTOS EV TH TPWTN aKpa THS Bulavribdos. 

4. The same designation occurs twice later in the treatise, at 1148B10 and B13. 

5. PG 107.1141 line 30 mAdKes AcOives; that is, the True Emperor is here imagined as a 
Moses redivivus. On this concept in Late Judaism, cf. Wilhelm Bousset and Hugo Gress- 
mann, Die Religion des Judentums im spathellenistischen Zeitalter (3rd ed. Tubingen, 
1926), pp. 232f., and Paul Volz, Die Eschatologie der jtidischen Gemeinde im neutesta- 
mentlichen Zeitalter (Tiibingen, 1934), p. 195. 
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length: physical characteristics, costume, moral and mental qualities 
partially expressed by means of pairs of paradoxes, as well as cryptic 
allusions to his name.* In this section there occurs a brief interruption 
referring to the anointment and activities of the True Emperor, notably 
his victory over the Ismaelites and their harassment of the population.’ 
The rest is taken up largely with data on the True Emperor’s place of 
residence at the time of his revelation, as well as its circumstances: a star 
will shine for three days, and in heaven will be seen a body of clouds, as 
large as the sun, from which are suspended a heavenly host (atparés) 
clad in purple, and the rainbow set as a permanent covenant at the time 
of the Flood.* The rainbow will stand over the True Emperor’s place of 
residence and the people will conduct the scion of the palace (avax- 
toptdys) solemnly to the great Sion (7 weyaAn Luv). The star and a 
herald will also announce him, and once again the people will lead him 
to the great Sion. Its doors will be opened for him. Two angels will in- 
struct him in his duties, and many persons will lament the fact that they 
had failed to listen to the Lord’s kindness.’ Everyone will then be at 
rest. The piece ends with a particularly obscure reference to another il- 
lustrious person from the East resembling the beggar (i.e., the True 
Emperor). 

It will be important to define clearly the nature and purpose of the 
Cento of the True Emperor, for its usefulness as a source will largely 
depend on this definition. Here it is important to note that its designa- 
tion as a paraphrase of the Oracles of Leo printed in Lambecius’ first 
edition and in Migne’s reprint is not based on manuscript evidence." 
Apparently invented by Lambecius, it represents his conception of the 
nature of the text. He supported his view by citing, in the footnotes to 
his edition of the “paraphrase,” the lines of the Oracles of Leo that he 
supposed certain passages to restate. Many of these alleged parallels be- 
long to the standard repertoire of apocalyptic speculation and do not 
prove any dependence of the Cento on the Oracles of Leo." There re- 


6. PG 107.1141 line 36—1145B3. Pairs of paradoxes, e.g., servile descent and imperial 
ancestry: 1144C. 

7. PG 107.1144B5-—13. 

8. PG 107.1148B rogov otov dé¥er7o [i.e., 6 Yeos| Tois Tpayuwacw Huav sis bia- 
InKnv aiwveov [a (rain)bow which He (God) set as an eternal covenant for our affairs}. 

9. PG 107.1148D od aKovouer xpnoror Kupiov [we did not listen to the Lord's 
kindness]. 

10. This point was confirmed, upon my inquiry, by Carla M. Faas, Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts at the Universiteits-Bibliotheek, Amsterdam. | wish to thank her here 
for her kindness. 

11. For example, the characterization of the Emperor as woAtdés [gray-haired] (1143 
n. 52), wpads [mild] (n. 54), wrmx6¢ [poor] (n. 56); cf. Slavonic Daniel #6: (the inhabi- 
tants of the Rebel City) “find there someone by divine revelation carrying two coins in 
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main four passages where a connection between the two texts is beyond 
doubt, but their relation is not that of original and paraphrase. In two 
of them the same topic is mentioned in similar language, in one case a 
mysterious figure called Lips(?) and in the other the residence of the 
True Emperor in a western quarter of Constantinople.” In a third case 
the Cento quotes verbatim from one of the Oracles of Leo (but omit- 
ting a key phrase),"’ yet a literal citation hardly qualifies as a para- 
phrase. The fourth passage is partially also a direct quotation, and 
partly may represent a paraphrase, but it presents special problems and 
is at any rate not a sufficient basis for characterizing the entire work as a 
paraphrase.” It is not even certain, though it is probable, that the au- 
thor of the Cento knew the Oracles of Leo, for in the two instances 
where he seems to cite them (n. 12 above), he may be quoting from a 
source of the Oracles rather than from the Oracles themselves." 


order to receive crumbs”; Apocalypse of Andrew the Fool, PG 111.853B Baotkéa aro 
wevias |Emperor from poverty]. The €avda €3vn [Blond Peoples] (1145 n. 60) are a stan- 
dard feature of the Vistons of Daniel; cf. the Eavda é9v7n of Pseudo-Chrysostom (p. 36.32 
Vasiliev) and of Daniel Kaé éorran (p. 39.32 Vasiliev). 

12. Compare 1141.13 év rais jpépats Tod AcBos [in the days of Lips] with Oracle 8 
(1136B) Apaxovre avpitovaw Tov AcBoxtovov [they will hiss at the serpent who kills 
Lips (?)] and 1144C Kcarotkov . . , dwo ris SuTiKAS T6AEwS TUANs [living by the western 
gate of the city] with Oracle 13 (1137C) “Avere oovdq mp6s Tas buopas ETTAAGGOL [gO 
in haste to the western parts of the seven-hilled (city, Constantinople)|. The words tov 
AuBds remind us of Oracle of Baalbek (my ed., line 186) dvaotyiaetat GAAOS Bacreds 
a6 “Avarodns, obriwos 76 Gvoye Sate +’OALBos [another emperor will arise from the 
East, whose name is Olibos}; see my remarks pp. 112f., n. 50. 

13. Compare 1141 line 19 kai dvokadveijoerat 6 HAE yLEVOS [and the Anointed will 
be revealed] with Oracle 11 (1137A) Kai a&oxadvgincertac 6 HAE EVOS ETwVUBLOS 
Mevexetpz [and the Anointed, called Menachem, shall be revealed]. 

14. At 1141, line 18, the Cento reads kai tpi@y rapatropéevwr 6 Tpizos mpaTos [and of 
the three woes arising, the third is first]. Lambecius compared Oracle 9 (1136C) 7@v dvo 
d5epvovruw [sic] 6 tpizos mpazos [of the two flayings (?) the third is first]. This line is miss- 
ing in the editio princeps of the Oracles by lanus Rutgersius, Variarum Lectionum Libri 
Sex (Leiden, 1618), p. 476, and therefore presumably was also missing in the manu- 
script(s) used by him. In rwo Vatican manuscripts I consulted, Vat. Gr. 1188, fol. 16 recto, 
and 1713, fol. 65 recto, they are not part of the text but serve as legend for a miniature. 
Whatever their place in the tradition and their meaning, the words 6 tpitos mparos [the 
third first] are again a literal quotation rather than a paraphrase, while the mysterious 
remainder of the phrase may conceivably be paraphrased by tpi@v taparroméver (three 
scourges]. 

15. The Oracles of Leo is similar to the Cento in a number of passages not noted by 
Lambecius. Oraculum 13.2 Oidact woddol Kav pndeis TovTOV BAETN [many know him 
even if no one sees him] partly agrees and partly contradicts Cento 1144C rap’ avdevos 
BrXeropmevoyv Kai Tape undevos yrwpilopevor |seen by no one and recognized by no 
one]. Oraculumn 13.6 Kipvé agarys rpis avakpaéec [an unseen herald will cry out three 
times] shares with Cento 1148A7 Kai knpvé Bowv tpaves év Tais Tpuriv Nuepacs ave- 
«ade «ra. [and a herald shouting clearly will summon in those three days, etc.] the no- 
tion of the triple call, but conflicts with the Cento because the latter says clearly that the 
people see the herald (Téze 6 5j0s Gpav KrA.) [then the people see, etc.]. Later, however, 
the Cento, citing from another source, returns to the herald and introduces him as speak- 
ing unseen to the people (1148C4). Finally, when in Oracle 15.10 the apocalyptist urges 
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The conclusion that the author is citing his sources verbatim is con- 
firmed if one considers his use of apocalyptic texts earlier than the Ora- 
cles of Leo. Repeatedly, he refers to the Emperor as of “no utility,” in 
words reminiscent of Pseudo-Methodius and of the Visions of Daniel 
derived from Pseudo-Methodius."* Two further passages are taken, with 
minor variations and corruptions, from the Greek text of the Tiburtine 
Sibyl,” and the statement about the Lord laying his hand on the Em- 
peror’s head derives from Daniel Kai éorat. 

The most interesting borrowing is the first set of instructions given by 
an angel to the True Emperor. The passage looks at first glance like 
a citation of Ephesians 5:14. This is, however, unlikely, on a priori 
grounds, as it would be the only biblical quotation in the Cento. It 
reads: “Awake, O sleeper and arise from the grave, and Christ will give 


the True Emperor to leave 7H gu7ov Karouxiav [the dwelling of the plant] he is clearly 
thinking of the fir tree planted at his birth near his residence according to the Cento 
(1145C13); however, the much fuller detail given shows that the author of the Cento can- 
not possibly have derived his information from Oracle 15 but must have consulted its 
source, 

16. Compare 1144B1 év é60xovur of dvdpwirot ws ober GvTa Kal Ets OVSEV KpNT- 
pevovta. éxudjaer Kipios tHv xeipa abrod emi THY Kopveny adrod [whom men 
thought of as being nothing and useful for nothing. The Lord will place his hand on his 
head]; 1144C eis ovdév xpnoimevwr [useful for nothing]; 1145D7 eis ovdév xpnot- 
pevoas, dv eEovbévour of dvIpwrot &s vexpor 6vTa Kai pndév xpnoevorrea [useful 
for nothing, whom men scorned as being a dead man and useful for nothing]; with Greek 
Pseudo-Methodius, p. 40.3 Istrin (= p. 122.4 Lolos) éy édoyilovro ot dvipwrotr acet 
veKpov Kat ets ovdSév xpnoyLevovta [whom men reckoned as a dead man and useful for 
nothing]; Slavonic Daniel #6: “whom people considered as a dead man"; Pseudo- 
Chrysostom, p. 36.22 Vasiliev 6v elyov of GvIpwrroe weet veKpov Kai oddév XpHTL- 
petovra; Daniel Kai éorat p. 39.21 Vasiliev év é56kour of dvIpwrrot ws vexpov eivat 
kai eis ovd5év xpnomevew. Kai ETUInTEL KUpLOS 6 Heds THY Xeipa abrod Emi THY 
Kopughy ado [whom men reckoned as being dead and useful for nothing, And the Lord 
God will place his hand on his head]. Elements of the physical description of the True 
Emperor also are derived from that of the Last Emperor in Daniel Kai Eran, e.g., 1141 
line 40 7 Aa@Ata@ adirov Hdeia [his sweet speech| and p. 39.17 Vasiliev; and 1144A2 7 pis 
adrov émixexuyvia {his crooked nose] and p. 39.17 Vasiliev (Emtkugos) [crooked]. The 
passages immediately preceding in both texts, concerning a T)Awpe@ or TiTAwWpae |tattoo- 
mark| upon big toe or finger (1141 line 39 and p. 39.16 Vasiliev) also agree. 

17. Cf. 1144 A 11 76 5é 6voue Tot Bacikéws KeKpuppeévor Ev Tols EDvect, ‘Oporot 6 
TH &oxaTn HEPA TH EBSOuH. Upagetar 5£ Kal ATO TOU TPwTOY ypapaTOS EY TH 
OKTWMKQUEKATW TOL EV T@ TpLakoTLwWaT@® TPwTw, PvdaTTwY DeowEBEvav Kai TpO- 
gnreiav [The name of the emperor is hidden from the Gentiles. It is similar to the last day 
of the week. It begins with the 18th or the 30 Ist letter (of the alphabet). Guarding rever- 
ence and prophecy.] with my edition of the Oracle of Baalbek, Dumbarton Oaks Studies 
10 [1967], lines 163—65, 76 5é Gvopa Tot Baotkéws KeKpupmEeVvoY EaTL Tois EYvETW. 
Opmowot 6€ TO Gvopa ado TH Hepa TH ETXATH. ypageTat b& azo Tod ypk&pparos Tov 
OxTwKaidekarov and 169f. kai Kavedet Tous THpowTas JeooéBevav [The name of the 
king is hidden from the Gentiles, but his name resembles the last day (i.e., the day of the 
resurrection or anastasis) and begins with the eighteenth letter (and 169f.) and will de- 
pose those who observe godliness.] (Two manuscripts read tAnciov or wAHY guAaTToY 
JeoreBerav Kai TOP ATAS OF TpogNHTEtav.) 
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you light, for he summons you to tend his peculiar people.” '* Moreover, 
in the Cento the apparently Pauline verses are followed by a phrase that 
does not occur in the Bible, yet resembles in vocabulary and syntax the 
Greek Old and New Testaments.'®? Now Eph. 5: 14 is specifically intro- 
duced in the Bible as a citation (816 Aéyec) and it has been held from 
ancient to modern times that it derives from a Jewish or Christian extra- 
canonical source. This derivation may or may not be true, but a num- 
ber of Church Fathers certainly read the passage in an Old Testament 
pseudepigraphon variously attributed to Elijah, Jeremiah, or an un- 
named prophet.”’ It is therefore at least worth considering the pos- 
sibility that the author of the Ceto may have borrowed the passage 
from the Old Testament pseudepigraphon and that the additional phrase 
not known from the New Testament or anywhere else may be part of the 
quotation.”’ 

This composite character of the Cento explains its structural defects, 
its repetitions and inconsistencies.” In particular, the style vacillates be- 
tween extreme bathos, rhetorical polish, and hymnic enthusiasm,*' and 
the author refers to the expected Emperor by a bewildering variety of 
terms. In addition to the term King or Emperor, he speaks of the Holy 


18. 1141 line 25: Eyetpar, 6 kadevdev, kai dvacta &k Tod pyynysiov: Kai Emupavoret 
cot 6 Xpirr6s' TpoaKeheita yap we Tov Trommaivew Aadv TepLtovarov. The text of the 
New Testament differs on two points: it reads tay vexpav (the dead) in place of tov 
pvyecon, and it lacks the last phrase (wpooKadeizar. . . wEpvovcvor). 

19. Note the reference to the “peculiar people” (Exod. 19:5, etc.) and the construction 
of tpooKadéomac with the genitive of the articular infinitive, a construction frequent in 
the Septuagint but rare in the New Testament except in Paul and Luke; cf. H. B. Swete, An 
Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek (Cambridge, England, 1900), p. 306, and 
F. Blass and A. Debrunner, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament, trans. R. W. Funk 
(Chicago, 1961), pp. 206f. 

20. Theodor Zahn, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, vol. U, | (Erlangen and 
Leipzig, 1890), p. 804; Emil Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christi, 3, 4th ed. (Leipzig, 1909), pp. 365f. (who gives all the patristic material); Albert- 
Marie Denis, Introduction aux pseudépigraphes grecs d'Ancien Testament (Leiden, 1970), 
pp. 165f., 284. 

21. The possibility should not even be excluded that all or part of the angel's second 
summons and the injunctions on the “stone tablets” are part of the pseudepigraphon. 

22. On structure, see the analysis on p. 130 above. For repetitions, see, for example, 
note 16 above; also the twofold citation of the words guAarrwr PeoméBevav Kai mpo- 
gnreiav [observing godliness and prophecy | in 1144A15 and 1145D6 (with slight vari- 
ants); and the double reference to the people escorting the True Emperor to “the Great 
Zion,” 1148B12 and C12. 

23. Compare, for example, the prosaic descriptions of the True Emperor (1141 line 
36ff.; 1145A8) with the polished paradoxes of 1144C tov xpnorov kai &ypnotor, Tov 
TTWXOV Kai "7 VOTEPOvmEVOV . . . TOV yuLVOV Kai PiToWa HugteTmEvor KTA, |useful 
and useless, poor and not inferior, naked and clothed in linen, etc.] and with the panegyrical 
VLKTITHS. TPOTALOVXOS, Avak avaktav d&purtos (1145B) [the victor, trophy-bearer, great 


lord of lords}. 
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One of the Lord,* the Chosen King (or Emperor),** the Hoped-For,” 
and the Anointed (6 jAetupévos). The last designation was a Late Jew- 
ish term introduced by Aquila, a translator of the Old Testament into 
Greek, to avoid the word xpuords, then appropriated by Christianity.”’ 
The author of the Cento had access to a variety of sources that he re- 
lated, rightly or wrongly, to the True Emperor and which, in his opinion, 
referred to that figure in different ways. Some of them, such as the Greek 
text of the Tiburtine Sibyl (early sixth century) and the texts belonging 
to the Pseudo-Methodian tradition (beginning in the seventh century), 
were written long before his time. Most ancient are his borrowings from 
Judaism: the designation of the Messiah by the term 6 7Aeupévos and 
a reference to the God of Heaven and Earth,** the possible reference to 
an Old Testament pseudepigraphon underlying or paralleling Eph. 5 : 14, 
and the notion that the Messiah would reside on Mount Zion.”” About 
the date of the Cento it is unfortunately impossible to say more than 
this: if the author cited the Oracles of Leo, as seems probable, he must 
have written between the twelfth century and the sixteenth, the date of 
the Amsterdam manuscript.*” 

What was the purpose of his compilation? The prominence given to 
the term the True Emperor, the exclusive emphasis on the time of his 
“revelation,” his circumstances, and his appearance, the fact that his 
function (victory over the Ismaelites) is presupposed or mentioned only 
incidentally rather than developed fully, and the omission of any refer- 
ence to his surrender of imperial power, to his death, or to the role of 
the Antichrist—all these factors make it plain that the author designed 
his Cento for readers expecting the coming of a Messianic ruler yet 
aware of the Gospels’ warning against “false Christs” (Matt. 24:23ff.) 
and therefore anxious to obtain guidance as to how to distinguish the 
genuine Emperor from pretenders. To provide such guidance, the au- 
thor collected citations from earlier literature. Some of the fragments 
collected by him are precious because they can be shown to be excerpts 
from early texts (Pseudo-Methodius, Tiburtine Sibyl, perhaps an Old 

24. 1144B14 rév d&ycov adrod [= Kupiov}; cf. 1145A 11 dyos 7a Kupiow. 

25. 1141 line 4 é&xAexrod Bactdéws; 1145B14, 1148B5 (6 éxdexrds); 1ISOA10 
(EKAEKTOS). 

26. 1148A12 rov Edmilopevor; cf. BB. 

27. 1141 line 19; 1144B5, B15; 1148A2. Cf. Schiirer, Geschichte, Il, p. 615 and n. 12; 
Bousset-Gressmann, Religion des Judentums, (above), p. 227. 

28. 1141 line 35: rod Peot tod otpavod Kai THs yas; also 1144B9. Cf. Bousset- 
Gressmann, Religion des Judentums, pp. 312f. 

29. On this last point see Volz, Eschatologie, p. 225. 

30. It may be unwise to attach much importance to the scribal note (n. 2 above) accord- 


ing to which the model of the Amsterdam manuscript dated from the twelfth century at 
the latest. 
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Testament pseudepigraphon). In other cases, content and style make it 
probable that they are taken from lost Jewish sources. It is likely, there- 
fore, that the remainder also reproduces passages from earlier apoc- 
alyptic and other writings now lost. The Cento thus emerges as a valu- 
able repository of Jewish, early Christian, and Byzantine fragments on 
an expected Messianic ruler. 

It is a precious document, but it should be used with great caution. 
The citations from the Pseudo-Methodian tradition show that the au- 
thor identified the Last Roman Emperor of that tradition with the True 
Emperor who is the subject of the Cento. But it is equally clear that 
other fragments originally had an entirely different meaning and that 
the author, in citing passages of a vaguely Messianic character, with 
little discrimination conflated materials of very different meaning. The 
quotations from the Oracle of Baalbek (n. 17 above), for example, orig- 
inally characterized an historical Late Roman emperor, Anastasius I 
(496-518), and any Messianic flavor that they may possess is due 
merely to the fact that the sixth-century author of that text described 
Anastasius’ rule in Messianic language. Yet this earlier writer by no 
means thought of Anastasius as the Last Roman Emperor; he expected 
a long series of further eschatological rulers.*' It is also highly doubtful 
that the injunction to “the sleeper,” in the Old Testament pseudepig- 
raphon resembling Eph. 5:14, “to tend the peculiar people” (n. 18 
above) could have anything to do with the expectation of a Last Roman 
Emperor. The content of the “stone tablets,” finally—that is the order 
for a moral, religious, and ecclesiastical purge of laity and clergy—is 
nowhere else attested among the functions of a Last Roman Emperor 
and must in the original context have referred to a figure of an entirely 
different kind. In exploiting the Cento of the True Emperor, therefore, 
for the study of the expectation of a Last Roman Emperor, one should 
bear in mind that the incorporated passages, valuable as they may be, 
are due to the arbitrary judgment of the author and in many cases have 
no relevance whatsoever to the notion of the Last Roman Emperor. 


3. PSEUDO-EPHRAEM 


One of the most interesting apocalyptic texts of the early Middle 
Ages is a sermon On the Last Times, the Antichrist, and the End of the 
World preserved in Latin in four manuscripts and ascribed in them 
either to St. Ephraem or to St. Isidore. The four manuscripts are listed 


31. See my edition of Oracle of Baalbek, lines 180ff. 
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by Albert Siegmund, Der Uberlieferung der griechischen christlichen 
Literatur in der lateinischen Kirche bis zum zwolften Jahrhundert, 
Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Benediktiner-Akademie 5 (Miinchen- 
Passing, 1949), p. 69.' The Sangallensis is the only manuscript to ascribe 
the piece to St. Isidore. The piece was edited, with a valuable discussion 
and commentary, by C. P. Caspari.* While the editor’s commentary ex- 
hibits wide learning and is still valuable, the Latin text deserves and 
needs a new critical edition, not only because Caspari did not use two of 
the manuscripts (the Parisinus and the Augiensis), but also because the 
collations of the Barberini and St. Gallen manuscripts on which he re- 
lied are faulty.* 

The homily combines parenetic and apocalyptic materials. The au- 
thor begins with a warning that the end of the world is at hand. Crime 
and immorality are rampant in all classes of mankind. Wars against Per- 
sians are already raging, against “various nations” warfare is impend- 
ing, the Evil One (malus: Antichrist? Devil?) is coming. The end of the 
Roman Empire will of necessity bring about the consummation of (this) 
age. “In those days” (i.e., at the time of the end of the Roman Empire) 
“two brothers will come to the Roman Empire.” They will be of one 
mind, but one brother will precede the other and there will be conflict 
between them.* The Adversary (Devil?) will then be released and will 
stir up hatred between the realms of Persians and Romans. In those days 
many will arise against the Roman rule and the Roman people will be 
its enemies. There will be stirrings of peoples, pestilence, famine, earth- 
quakes; prisoners will be distributed over all nations, then will be “wars 
and rumors of wars” (Matt. 24:6) (ch. 1). 


1. Vat. Barb. Lat. 671, second half of eighth century, Italy, fols. 167-71 (palaeographic 
description in E. A. Lowe, Codices Latini Antiquiores | |Oxford 1934], no. 64); Paris. 
13348, mid eighth century, fols. 89-93 (palaeographic description in Lowe, V [Oxford, 
1950], no. 656: France, provenance Corbie}; St. Gallen 108, eighth to ninth century, west- 
ern Switzerland or north Italy(?), pp. 2—10 (palaeographic description in Lowe, VII 
[Oxford, 1956], no. 905); Karlsruhe, Augiensis CXCVI, fols. 24—29. 

2. C. P. Caspari, Briefe, Abbandlungen und Predigten aus den letzten zwet Jabrhun- 
derten des kirchliche Alterthums und dem Anfang des Mittelalters (Christiana, 1890), 
pp. 208-220 (text), 429-72 (discussion). 

3. This was noted by A. Wilmart, “Le Discours de Saint Basile sur l’ascése en Latin,” 
Revue Bénédictine 27 (1910), p. 226n.5, for the Barberini ms. bibliography: Bousset, 
Sackur, Johannes Drasche, “Zu der eschat Predigt Pseudo-Ephrams,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Wissenshaftliche Theologie 35 (1892), pp. 177-84; E. Dekkers and Ae. Gaar, Clavis Pa- 
trum Latinorum (2nd ed. Steenbruge, 1961), no. 1144; D. Hemmerdinger-Iliadou, ‘“Eph- 
rem (Les Versions),” Dictionnaire de Spiritualité 4, 1 (Paris, 1960), pp. 800-819, esp. 817; 
Maurice Geerard, Clavis Patrum Graecorum Il (Brepols, 1974), no. 3944-3946. There 
are apparently no recent studies, except from a palaeographical point of view. 

4. Caspari 209.9: uno quidem animo praesunt [mss.: praefiunt] sed quoniam unus 
praecedit alium fiet inter eos scidium. 
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Pseudo-Ephraem continues his admonitions by observing that all the 
“signs” (of the end) predicted by the Lord (Matt. 24: 6f.) have already 
been fulfilled and that nothing remains except the advent of the Evil 
One at the end of the Roman Empire. Therefore there is (no?) sense in 
busying oneself with worldly concerns; rather, men should prepare 
themselves to meet (in occursum) with the Lord Christ. His advent is 
near, so the preacher warns emphatically. It is foolish on the part of the 
audience to refuse to heed this advice just because they have not yet wit- 
nessed anything of the sort with their own eyes. Such persons draw 
upon themselves the condemnation expressed by the prophet (Amos 
5:18): “Woe to those who wish to see the day of the Lord.”’* For God’s 
saints and elect will be gathered to him prior to the coming tribulation 
precisely so that they may not witness the confusion that will then over- 
whelm the entire world. It is now the eleventh hour; the end of this 
world has reached the point of the harvest (ad metendum peruenit), and 
the angels already hold the scythes in their hands. The parenetic part 
(chs. 1—2) ends with another call to repentance (poenitentia). 

The preacher now describes the disasters of the final period of the 
world, as before: there is disaster in nature and disorder in human so- 
ciety (ch. 3). The world will be shaken by warlike nations (gentes belli- 
cae) and men will hide in mountains, caves, and tombs. In their panic 
men will flee from East to West and West to East and will find no peace, 
for the world will be covered with iniquitous nations (nequissimae 
gentes) who resemble wild beasts rather than men. These nations will be 
exceedingly horrifying: they will not spare the living; they will devour 
carcasses; they will drink the blood of beasts of burden; and they will 
defile the earth. Nobody will be buried, neither Christian nor heretic 
nor Jew nor pagan, for men will be too afraid and in their flight will not 
know themselves (ch. 4). 

The days of “those nations” will come to an end and the earth will 
be in repose. Then the Roman Empire will be taken “out of the way” 
(II Thess. 2:7) and the Christian Empire (Christianorum imperium) 
will be “delivered to God and the Father” (I Cor. 15:24). The end (of 
the world) will come when the Roman Empire begins to end and all 
principalities and powers have been completed. Then the Antichrist, 
“that most foul and abominable dragon,” will appear as predicted in 
Moses’ Blessing on Dan and he will, like the partridge in Jeremiah 
(17:11) who summons the brood which she “did not hatch,” call men 


§. Caspari 211.3: Uae his qui concupiscunt uidere diem domini. 
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who are not his children, but God’s. But at the end of time they will 
abandon the Antichrist (ch. 5). 

The Antichrist will be born from the (Jewish) tribe of Dan when the 
end of the world comes. He will be conceived by a man (a human being) 
and a most foul maiden, by the intervention of an evil and foul spirit. 
While he is growing up and before he assumes his royal power (dumque 
adulescens . . . antequam sumat imperium) he will pretend to be gentle, 
incorruptible, unselfish, kindly to all. Men will therefore praise him and 
say he is a just man; but in reality a wolf hides underneath the skin of a 
lamb (ch. 6). 

Yet when the time of “the desolating sacrilege” (Dan. 9:27; cf. Matt. 
24:15) has come, he will come of age (factus legitimus)" and will as- 
sume his royal power (suet imperium); and, in accordance with Psalm 
83:9, Moabites and “Ammanites” will be the first to recognize him as 
their king. He will have the (Jewish) Temple at Jerusalem rebuilt for 
himself, will sit in it as if he were God, and will give orders that he be 
worshipped by all the nations. This will be the fulfillment of Dan. 
11:37. He will also issue an edict that men should be circumcised “‘ac- 
cording to the rite of the ancient law.” Then the Jews will congratulate 
him because he has “restored to them the use of the Old Testament.” All 
men will converge on him in Jerusalem, and the holy city “will be tram- 
pled over” by the nations during forty-two months, as is said in Revela- 
tion (11:6), or three and a half years or 1,260 days (ch. 7). 

During those three and a half years there will be drought and famine, 
“great tribulation such as had not been” (Matt. 24:21) since the crea- 
tion of man, Children and women will die from starvation. Only those 
who have (tattooed) on their forehead or hand the (Antichrist’s) sign of 
the snake (serpentinum signum) will be able to sell or buy some of the 
frumentum caducitatis, the uncultivated grain of the second year.’ Gold, 
silver, precious clothes and stones, and all kinds of pearls will lie un- 
claimed in the streets of the cities. The pious, however, will flee from 
the serpent and wander in the deserts, “awaiting the Lord’s salvation” 
(Gen. 49:18) and praying to God (ch. 8). 

As mankind is faltering under the breath of the horrible dragon, God 
will send them the “comforting preaching” (consolatoria praedicatio) 
by his servants Enoch and Elijah. They have not tasted death but have 
been spared to announce Christ’s Second Coming and to denounce the 


6, Caspari 435; acknowledged [as king] but adulterous(?). 
7. Caspari 435: “das kraftlose Getreide,” “das Getreide der Hinfalligkeit.” 
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Enemy (the Antichrist). They will refute him and recall the faithful who 
have been led astray by him to God (ch. 9; the editor, rightly, assumes a 
lacuna at the end of the chapter where the author must have spoken of 
Enoch and Elijah being killed by the Antichrist and later revived). 

After the three and a half years, the time of the Antichrist will have 
come to an end, and after the resurrection of Enoch and Elijah, at an 
hour unknown to the world and on a day unknown to the Enemy, the 
sign of the Son of Man (the Cross) will appear. The Lord will come 
forth with a large host and in great majesty, preceded by the sign of the 
Cross. An angel will blow his trumpet, which will announce: Arise, ye 
who sleep, arise, come to meet Christ, because the hour of his judgment 
has come. Then Christ will come and slay (interficiet) the Enemy “with 
the breath of his mouth” (II Thess. 2:8). The Enemy, together with his 
father, Satan, will be bound and plunged alive in the abyss of eternal fire 
(in abyssum ignis aeterni uiuus). All his servants will perish with him in 
eternity. The just, however, will forever inherit eternal life with the Lord 
(ch. 10). 

The first and only editor of the sermon, Caspari, discussed whether 
the text was composed in Latin or was translated from a Greek original. 
He concluded that the latter view was much more probable and even 
briefly considered the possibility that the lost Greek model was itself a 
translation from a Syriac original." The possibility of a Syriac original, 
even of a twofold translation, first from Syriac into Greek, then from 
Greek into Latin, has become much more plausible since Caspari’s time. 
Two of the Latin manuscripts preserving Pseudo-Ephraem’s homily con- 
tain the Latin Pseudo-Methodius in its immediate vicinity: codd. Vat. 
Barberini Lat. 671 and Paris. Lat. 13348. The Latin text of Pseudo- 
Methodius is certainly the product of this type of twofold translation. 

One might expect that the question of the language of the original 
could be settled easily by a study of the biblical quotations. This evi- 
dence, however, is not conclusive. A thorough study of the text demon- 
strates that, where they differ, most of the biblical citations agree with 
the Latin Bible rather than with the Greek or Syriac text. This is of 


8. Caspari’s principal reasons for assuming a Greek original were the Eastern perspec- 
tive of the author (he emphasizes Persian wars) and the transitive use of artdare (218.4) 
which is unknown in Latin (458f.). Arguments in favor of a Latin original are, according 
to Caspari, the greater closeness of the text to a Latin work, De beatitudine animae, at- 
tributed to St. Ephraem, than to the Greek version, the rwentieth of the Maxapiopoi 
érepot; and the use of the Vetus Latina where it disagrees with the Septuagint (pp. 456f.). 
Caspari noted, however, that these features can also be explained differently. Possibility of 
a Syriac original is mentioned on p. 459. 
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course what one would expect of a text composed in the West. Yet even 
if it was composed in Greek or Syriac, it would be natural for a Latin 
translator to adjust (wherever feasible) the biblical quotations to the 
Latin Bible, with which his readers would be familiar. The use of the 
Latin Bible, therefore, is reconcilable not only with a Latin original but 
with a Syriac or Greek original translated into Latin. For a decision of 
‘the problem of the original language it is, therefore, immaterial that the 
majority of the biblical citations in Pseudo-Ephraem follow the Latin 
Bible. On the other hand, even a few agreements of the biblical texts 
with the Syriac or Greek and against the Latin Bible would be precious 
links to show that the original must have been composed elsewhere 
than in the Latin West. Now, among the various biblical passages cited 
by Pseudo-Ephraem there seems to be only one where this is the case. 
Where the author discusses the Antichrist’s attempts to win adherents 
he quotes Jeremiah 17:11 in the following way: 


Out sicut perdix colliget sibi filios confusionis, et multiplicabit agere, et uocat, 
quos non genuit, sicut dicit Hieremias propheta (Like a partridge he will gather 
to himself the sons of confusion and will increase [their number?] and [will] 
summon whom he did not beget, as the prophet Jeremiah says). 


Now both the Septuagint and the Latin form of Jer. 17:11 cited by St. 
Ambrose make the relative clause gquos non genuit depend on the par- 
tridge “gathering” children not her own.” In the PeSitta, on the other 
hand, the verse reads in literal Latin translation in the London Polyglot: 


Vt perdix quae vocitat quos non peperit (Like a partridge which summons 
whom she did not bear). 


In other words, Pseudo-Ephraem’s citation of Jer. 17:11 agrees with the 
PeSitta alone in attaching the relative clause quos non genuit directly to 
the “summoning” of the partridge, while both the Septuagint and Vetus 
Latina interpolate after her summons the thought that she “gathered” 
whom she did not bear. This one agreement of Pseudo-Ephraem with 
the Syriac Bible certainly is not sufficient to prove that the original was 
written in Syriac, but it does point in that direction. Any further light 
on the question will have to come from Pseudo-Ephraem’s own words, 
rather than from his biblical quotations. 


9. LXX égwrnoer répicé, ovenyyayev & ovK ETeKev; Vetus Latina (cf. Petrus Sabatier, 
Bibliorum Sacrorum Latinae Versiones Antiquae, II, 2 {Paris, 1751], p. 675): Clamavit 
perdix, congregavit quae non peperit. The Vulgate is quite different: perdix fovtt quae non 
peperit; still different is the Hebrew Bible translated literally as follows in Brian Walton, 
ed., Biblia Sacra Polyglotta (London, 1657), Ill, p. 234: Perdix collegit et non peperit (i.e., 
the “summoning” is not mentioned at all). 
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APPENDIX: SYRIAC ORIGINAL 
OF PSEUDO-EPHRAEM 


A number of passages preserved in Latin make little or no sense as 
they stand but can be explained satisfactorily in terms of an original 
composed in the Syriac language. 

1. On pp. 214f. Caspari, Pseudo-Ephraem cites Deut. 33:22 about 
the tribe of Dan, from which the Antichrist is expected to come, and he 
interprets the Basan of that text to mean “confusion.” This makes him 
think of another Old Testament passage, Jer. 17:11, that speaks of the 
partridge calling and gathering (LXX, Vetus Latina) or cherishing (Vul- 
gate) children not born from her—‘“sons of confusion,” as Pseudo- 
Ephraem calls them. Into this prophetic context Pseudo-Ephraem in- 
serts, according to Caspari’s edition, the words et multiplicabit agere; 
the entire passage reads as follows: 


10 


Qui sicut perdix colliget sibi filios confusionis, et multiplicabit agere 
quos non genuit, sicut dicit Hieremias propheta. 


et uocat, 


What do the words et multiplicabit agere mean? The editor, citing 
Amos 4:4, wondered whether impie or a similar word had been omit- 
ted, but this is obviously a counsel of despair. The Syriac word for miul- 
tiplicare is asgi (Aphel of sega), which is frequently construed with an 
infinitive.'' It is a so-called absolute infinitive and serves to express in- 
tensity.'* The Vat. Barb. Lat. 671, fol. 169 recto, reads augere rather 
than agere, and this seems the preferable reading. It would correspond 
to the Syriac infinitive masgaya, formed from the same root as the Syr- 
iac model of multiplicabit (asgt), and would be an “inner object” again 
expressing intensity: “he will increase very much and call those whom 
he did not beget.” The translator seems to have imitated slavishly a char- 
acteristic Syriac construction. 

2. A little later (p. 216.4) Pseudo-Ephraem describes how the Anti- 
christ succeeds in winning adherents by hypocritically laying claim to a 
number of good qualities: he pretends to be gentle, uninterested in gifts 
(bribes), lovable, quiet, affable, etc. Among these qualities appear the 
words personam non praeponens. These words, while not impossible, 
seem vague, but they yield a more precise meaning as soon as the Syriac 
model is envisaged. The Syriac word for persona is nafsha, but this 
word is frequently used, with the appropriate personal suffixes, in the 


10. Manuscripts: aggerem, augere(?). 
11. Cf. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus Il, p. 2518. 
12. Néldeke, Kurzgefasste Syrische Grammatik |Leipzig, 1880], pp. 206f. 
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sense of the reflexive pronoun.'’ Pseudo-Ephraem meant to say that the 
Antichrist pretended to be humble and did not claim preference for 
himself. The Latin translator, failing to understand the reflexive force of 
the noun, translated it literally and thus deprived the phrase of its pre- 
cise meaning. 

3. Where Pseudo-Ephraem describes the drought and famine prevail- 
ing during the reign of the Antichrist, he mentions that nobody will be 
able to sell or buy de frumento caducitatis unless he has tattooed on his 
forehead or hand the sign of the serpent (p. 218.10). What is the fru- 
mentum caducitatis? The Latin word caducitas is not recorded in the 
lexica and was obviously invented by the translator. The sense requires 
grain related to something that has fallen. Now the Syriac term katha, 
ka’tha means frumentum quod crevit e granis, quae in priore messe ex- 
ciderant,* and Ephraem, one of Pseudo-Ephraem’s models,'* frequently 
uses the compound kakatha,'* meaning “the uncultivated produce of 
the second year.” This is exactly what Pseudo-Ephraem seems to have 
meant by frumentum caducitatis. 

4. One effect of the drought and famine prevailing during the reign 
of the Antichrist is, according to Pseudo-Ephraem, the deaths of chil- 
dren and women (p. 218.7): 


Et tabescent filit in sinu matrum suartum, et coniuges super genua uirorum 
suorum, non habentibus escas ad comedendum. (And sons will waste away on 
their mothers’ bosom, and wives on their husbands’ knees, from having no food 
to eat.) 


While it is not difficult to see why sons should be expected to perish at 
their mothers’ bosoms, the statement that wives should die on the knees 
of their husbands is ridiculous. Contrast the parallel passage from 
Ephraem’s genuine works cited by Caspari, p. 450: 


Tore &kXiryn Ta vie Ev TOIs KOATIOLS TOY UNTEPwY, OYROKEL TAAL LATHP 
UTEPaVA TOV TALBiOV, OVITKEL TAAL TATHP GUY yUVaLKL Kal TEKVOLS EV Tas 
a@yopats. (Then infants will die on the bosoms of their mothers, a mother will 
die over her child, and a father will die with his wife and children in the public 
squares.) '* 


13. Néldeke, Syrische Grammatik, p. 157. 

14. Carl Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum (Halle a.S., 1928), p. 35a. 

15. Caspari 445-52. 

16. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus | (Oxford, 1849); Brockelmann, Lexicon Syria- 
cum, p. 351b. 

17. R. Payne Smith, A Compendious Syriac Dictionary (Cambridge, England, 1903), 
p. 230; cf. Isaiah 37: 30. 

18. Assemani, S.P.N. Ephraem Syri opera omnia, graeca (Rome, 1743), ll, pp. 227f. 
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One expects a misunderstanding of the model. The word for knee in 
Syriac is berukh, burka, plural burké, which can also mean genuflec- 
tio,’’ while the kindred burketha, plural burkab, burkatha, and bur- 
akha, plural burakhé, mean blessing. The word blessings thus differs 
from knees only by the consonant t or even merely by one vowel, de- 
pending on which of the two synonyms for blessings is chosen. | sug- 
gest, then, that super genua is a misunderstanding of a Syriac original 
meaning that wives died while their husbands blessed (them).*” 

The conclusion that Pseudo-Ephraem composed the homily in the 
Syriac language does not exclude the possibility that the Latin transla- 
tion was made from a Greek original (itself a translation from the Syr- 
iac). Caspari, p. 459, already pointed to a transitive use of the verb 
aridare (p. 218.4): it is always intransitive in Latin, but €npaivecy or 
avaénpaivery is transitive. But this could also be explained by the Syr- 
iac saf = arefecit, transitive, attested for Ephraem Syrus.”! 

When was the original of Pseudo-Ephraem composed? All that is cer- 
tain is, as Caspari pointed out, that it must have been written prior to 
Heraclius’ victories over Sassanid Persia,” for the author talks repeat- 
edly of wars between Rome and Persia (pp. 209.4, 210.1) and such dis- 
cussions do not make sense after Heraclius’ victories and the beginning 
of the Arab invasions. Unfortunately, it is difficult to establish an earlier 
terminus ante quem. Caspari hesitated between a date late in the fourth 
century and one in the second part of the sixth or early seventh century, 
but finally decided in favor of the later date. He pointed out that a pas- 
sage in the first chapter of the homily fitted the joint reign of the broth- 
ers Valentinian and Valens (364—375) and no other period. The passage 
in question as published by Caspari runs as follows: 


In those days two brothers come to the Roman Empire. They preside over it 
with one mind, but because one of them precedes the other a rupture [division?] 
will occur between them. Therefore the Adversary will be released and will stir 
up hatred between the kingdoms of the Persians and Romans.** 


19. Payne Smith, Dictionary, p. 613. 

20. The super = ‘al is bothersome. Can it mean “during, while”? Cf. Payne Smith, The- 
saurus Syriacus Il, 2886; closest meaning pro in Lev. 7:12. 

21. Cf. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, p. 634a. Add: 216.11 (sicut dicitur in psalmo). 
Dicitur emendation of Caspari; codd.: dicit. Normal Aéyet (sc. 7 ypagy); cf. Greek pa- 
tristic texts, New Testament. There is not much evidence for this, but it is not an impos- 
sible reading. 

22. Caspari 626-28. 

23. Pseudo-Ephraem, pp. 209.8—210,2: In illis diebus ueniunt ad regnum Romanum 
duo fratres, et uno quidem animo praesunt, sed quoniam unus praecedit alium, fiet in- 
ter cos scidium. Soluitur itaque aduersarius et excitabit odium inter regna Persarum et 
Romanorum. 
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According to Caspari, these two brothers “‘come to the Roman Empire 
in the sense that they become emperors. Valentinian preceded Valens be- 
cause he was elected by the army on 26 February 364 while the latter 
was designated co-emperor only on 28 March of the same year. They 
ruled harmoniously but divided the Empire between them and during 
their rule the enmity between Rome and Persia that had been dormant 
since Julian’s death erupted once again into warfare around A.p. 373.” 
Caspari, however, did not think that the homily containing this passage 
was itself composed during the reign of Valentinian and Valens. In that 
case it would constitute a vaticinium ex eventu, but there is no other 
instance of such a practice in the homily. Caspari therefore concludes, 
after many hesitations that are not always easy to follow, that Pseudo- 
Ephraem is here citing an old vaticinium. It appealed to him because he 
lived at a time when Romans and Persians were at war with each other; 
he considered this a fulfillment of the ancient prediction, and was not 
disturbed by the fact that the passage about the two brothers, which 
was part of the vaticinium, did not fit the present situation. In conclu- 
sion, Caspari argued for a date in the fifth, the sixth, or the final decades 
of the seventh century.** 

Bousset, on the other hand, opted for the earlier date (ca. A.D. 373), 
largely on the grounds that the supposed reference to the brothers Val- 
entinian and Valens and to the outbreak of a war with the Persians oc- 
curs precisely in the parenetic, not the apocalyptic, part of the homily 
and that here the author talks in his own name and of his own time.*° 
Other scholars have pronounced in favor of the early or the late date 
without advancing important new arguments.” It will indeed not be 
easy to decide on the matter. 

I begin with a critical remark concerning the passage about the “two 
brothers” that has played such an important role in the issue.** There 
are several textual variants and difficulties, but the only one that matters 
for the exegesis concerns the words printed by Caspari, inter eos sci- 
dium. Here the Vaticanus has ings discidit, with a letter, possibly e, 
written over the uncertain letters -os. The St. Gallen manuscript has 


24. Caspari 438f. In reality hostilities with Persia over Armenia began as early as 371: 
see Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire, |, p. 187. 

25. Caspari 438—43, esp. 443n.1 and 472. 

26. Bousset, Antichrist, pp. 20f. 

27. For the early date see, for example, Franz Kampers, Kaiserprophetien und Kaiser- 
sagen im MA (Miinchen, 1895), pp. 218—20. For the later date, see Sackur, Sibyllinische 
Texte, 93n.3; Hemmerdinger-lliadou, “Ephrem,” pp. 800-819, esp. 817; Dekkers-Gaar, 
Clavis Patrum Latinorum, no. 1144, 

28. See above at n. 23. 
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inter eis scidium, the Augiensis inter eis scedium (with the e being un- 
certain). Caspari noted that scidium, which he thought meant rupture 
or division, did not occur in the lexica. Furthermore, it should be noted 
that the eos in his text is the result of an emendation. A more satisfac- 
tory emendation would be inter e<os d>iscidium, based on a combination 
of all four manuscripts. It has the advantage that discidium (an emenda- 
tion based on the Vaticanus) is a well-known Latin word meaning part- 
ing, separation, or dissension. 

Second, Pseudo-Ephraem’s data on the two brothers are indeed, as 
Caspari and everybody else has assumed, reconcilable with the joint 
reign of Valentinian and Valens, but this is by no means the only pos- 
sibility.” Could they not equally well refer to Arcadius and Honorius? 
At the death of their father, Theodosius, they were aged 18 and 11 re- 
spectively. The discidium between them might well be a reference to one 
of the conflicts between Stilicho and the Eastern government; and al- 
though no war with Persia was fought during their reign, there was 
great fear of such a development in 399, at the time of the accession of a 
new Persian king, Yesdegerd I the Sinner(?).*’ Or could the author, who 
was certainly writing prior to 630, have been envisaging future conflicts 
between the sons of Heraclius (¢641) from his first and second wives, 
Constantine II] and Heraclonas?*' None of these alternative explana- 
tions of the passage can be proved, but they may serve to show the 
weakness of previous attempts to date Pseudo-Ephraem’s work princi- 
pally on the basis of this passage. 

It will, therefore, be advisable to look elsewhere for evidence on the 
date of the work. Here the prophecy of an invasion by gentes bellicae or 
nequissimae is illuminating (ch. 4). On the one hand, Pseudo-Ephraem, 
in order to illustrate the panic into which mankind will be thrown by 
their attack, observes that in those days men will not be buried, neither 
Christians nor heretics nor Jews nor pagans. This fourfold religious di- 
vision of mankind cannot have been written long after the end of the 
fourth century, for after the defeat of Eugenius at the river Frigidus by 
Theodosius | in 394, paganism ceased to be a significant political factor 
in the Roman Empire. Yet another passage in the same chapter points 

29. | have wondered whether the phrase ueniunt ad regnum Romanum really means 
that two brothers will become emperors, especially as the word praesunt is again an emen- 
dation of Caspari’s for the unusual praefiunt of the mss. Could it refer instead to a pair of 
foreigners entering the Roman Empire? This is, however, unlikely, for the parting or dis- 
sension of the brothers has public consequences (itaque, p. 210.1), i.e., the development of 
hatred between the Persian and Roman states. 

30. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire, Vol. 1, p. 235. 

31. G, Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (New Brunswick, 1969), pp. 113-15. 


Enmity of Jews (210.3) would fit particularly well into the seventh century. 
32. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire, |, pp. 217f. 
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almost certainly to a much later period. Pseudo-Ephraem calls the in- 
vading peoples “most vile” (nequissimae), “most wicked” (profanis- 
simae), “foul” (coinquinatae). He says that they look like wild beasts 
rather than human beings, that they feed on human carcasses (caro 
morticina), drink the blood of beasts of burden, and in general defile the 
earth and taint everything. None of these features is derived from the 
accounts of Gog and Magog in the books of Ezekiel and Revelation. 
They are, however, familiar from what Arturo Graf called “the epic leg- 
end” of Gog and Magog.* There the uncleanness of Gog and Magog 
and the foul practices of those peoples serve as a reason for Alexander 
the Great’s imprisoning them behind powerful gates so as to prevent 
their ravaging the civilized world prior to the last times. Neither Alex- 
ander nor his gate is mentioned by Pseudo-Ephraem, but his insistence 
on the uncleanness of the invaders can only have the purpose of motivat- 
ing their imprisonment. It follows that this passage was written at a 
time when the biblical data on Gog and Magog had merged with the 
Alexander legend or were on the point of doing so. Now, according to 
Graf this merger is not attested prior to the seventh century: in the 
Koran, in Pseudo-Methodius, in recension A of Pseudo-Callisthenes, 
and in a Syriac legend of Alexander.** But Graf was wrong. The Syriac 
legend of Alexander published by E. A. W. Budge already has the fea- 
ture, as does a poem by Jacob of Sarug also published by him.** And 
Jacob died in a.p. 521.** The reference to uncleanness is unlikely to have 
developed prior to the invasion of the Huns in the first half of the fifth 
century. It appears, therefore, that ch. 4 of Pseudo-Ephraem is a mosaic 
of fragments of very different date: the fourfold subdivision of mankind 
still belongs to the fourth century or at least not much later: the un- 
cleanness of the invaders dates from the seventh century or a period not 
much earlier. The work as a whole must therefore not have received its 
final form until the late sixth or early seventh century, as Caspari had 
thought. 


33. Arturo Graf, Roma nella memoria e nelle immaginazioni del Medio Evo Nl (2nd ed. 
Torino, 1923), pp. 517-35. 

34. Earliest testimony of merger: Koran sura 18 (cf. 21). Other evidence: Pseudo- 
Methodius, fol. 134 verso—135 recto; see appendix to Chapter I above; Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, ed. Helmut Van Thiel, Die Rezension \ des Pseudo-Kallisthenes (Bonn, 
1959), pp. 51.10—55.16. 

35. E. A. W. Budge, The History of Alexander the Great, Being the Syriac Version of 
Pseudo-Callisthenes (Cambridge, England, 1889). Jacob of Sarug’s poem edited by 
E. A. W. Budge is in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 6 (1891), pp. 357-404. 

36. See Th. Néldeke, “Beitrige zur Geschichte des Alexanderromans,” Denkschriften 
der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosopbisch-historische Klasse 38, 5 
(1890), pp. 31f. 
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The Last Roman Emperor 


The expectation of a Last Roman (i.e., Byzantine) Emperor plays a key 
role in Byzantine (as well as in Western) apocalyptic, but—strangely, in 
view of the importance of the concept—so far the Byzantine material 
has neither been collected in systematic fashion nor has its historical de- 
velopment been studied.' Preliminarily and for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion, the concept of a Last Roman Emperor may be defined as the 
prediction that at the end of time a Roman Emperor would surrender 
his imperial office and power to God and would thus put an end to the 
existence of the Roman Empire. The act of surrender invariably follows 
upon the discharge, by the Emperor, of the principal function assigned 
to him by tradition, the decisive defeat of a hostile army, and expresses 


1. The existing discussions of the expectation of a Last Emperor either approach the 
concept from the point of view of its role in German history and legend or in connection 
with specific medieval texts. | mention only a few studies because they touch, more or less 
fully, on Late Roman and Byzantine views (further bibliography for Western notions may 
be found in Marjorie Reeves, “Joachimist Influences on the Idea of a Last World Em- 
peror,” Traditio 17 [1961], pp. 323-70, esp. 323n.1): Gerhard von Zezschwitz, Das 
Drama vom Ende des rémischen Kaisertums deutscher Nation und von der Erscheinung 
des Antichrist (Leipzig, 1880); Bousset, Der Antichrist; F. Kampers, Die deutsche Kat- 
seridee in Prophetie und Sage (Miinchen, 1896); Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte; Bousset, 
“Beitrage zur Geschichte der Eschatologie”; Cyril Mango, “The Legend of Leo the Wise.” 
The most important of these titles are still those of Bousset and Sackur, but it is surprising 
that Bousset, in his profound and comprehensive study of the legend of the Antichrist, 
mentioned the latter’s counterpart, the Last Emperor, only incidentally (Antichrist, 
pp. 29f., 38, 55, 82f., and “Beitrige,” pp. 261—90) and thereby failed to push his inquiry 
into its origins as far as he might otherwise have done. {Alexander's ideas on the origins of 
the Last Roman Emperor motif, especially in Pseudo-Methodius, were developed in an 
article that appeared after his death: “The Medieval Legend of the Last Roman Emperor 
and Its Messianic Origin.” 
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the notion that by this defeat all political authority has lost its raison 
d’étre. Because of this essential relationship between military victory 
and surrender of power, it will be legitimate to speak of a Last Roman 
Emperor even where in the process of revision of earlier apocalyptic 
texts only the victory over the national enemy survives in its standard 
form, while the act of surrender has been replaced by other materials. 

The most usual designation of the Last Roman Emperor in the Byzan- 
tine sources is simply as Emperor or King (BaatAevs, rex), either alone 
or followed by a qualification of the people over whom he rules: Greeks, 
Romans, or both.* The Latin Sibyl is alone in giving him a name, Con- 
stans, and the eleventh of the Oracles of Leo refers to him as 6 HAEtu- 
bévos Etro@vupos Mevaxeiu.’ A metaphor used in the Visions of Daniel 
for the Last Roman Emperor is that of the Lion.* 

When the Last Roman Emperor is first mentioned in Byzantine apoc- 
alyptic texts, the circumstances are always to some extent supernatural. 
In the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl it is said that “he will arise” 
(surget). In the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius “he will go forth” against the 
Arabs and “will be awakened [aroused] against them like a man who 
shakes off his wine, one who plots against them [Arabs] as if they were 
dead.” The first part of this prediction reproduces Psalm 78:65 where 
the expressed subject is “the Lord.” In other words, the Syriac Pseudo- 
Methodius expected the Last Roman Emperor to fulfill the Psalmist’s 


2. Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl: rex Grecorum (p. 185.1), rex Romanorum et 
Grecorum (185.2), rex (185.8); rex Romanorum (186.5). Syriac Pseudo-Methodius: king 
of the Greeks (throughout); Greek Pseudo-Methodius Bactdkets “EAARVe@ Fro “Pw- 
paiwy (40.1 = pp. 122.56 Lolos); Baotdveds "Pwpaiwy (41.9; 42.1, 12; 45.1, 11, 14 = 
p. 124.65, 68, 126.79, 130.112, 132.7, 10 Lolos); Slavonic Daniel: emperor (throughout). 
Pseudo-Chrysostom 6 Baowdev’s (37.1). Daniel Kai gore: Baordevs (39.34); 6 Bacr- 
Aevs trav ‘Pwpaimy (40.6). 

3. Name Constans: p. 185. 1 Sackur. Oracula Leonis, PG 107.1137 A. The designation 
6 HAEyALEVOS was introduced by the Jewish translator of the Bible, Aquila, to avoid the 
synonym 6 xpuozds, which by that ime had been monopolized by the Christians. The 
name Mevexeiv (= the Comforter) also is of Late Jewish origin; cf. Bousset, “Beitrage,” 
p. 287, and Bousset-Gressmann, Religion des Judentums, p. 227. It should be noted that 
Oraculum 11, in which this verse occurs, differs from all the other oracles by the fact that 
it is prose rather than verse and that the passage about 6 HAE ypévos, without the refer- 
ence to Mevaxeiy, is cited in the Cento of the True Emperor (PG 107,.1141.18). 

4. In the (lost) Greek model of Slavonic Daniel the word Aéwv (lion) was corrupted into 
«uwv (dog); cf. #7: “And then there will be fulfilled the saying that dog and whelp to- 
gether will pursue the field” (rov aypow [field], corruption for rév 6vaypov [ass|); Pseudo- 
Chrysostom, p. 36.34 Kai rore TAnpwdjoetat H TpognTela H AEyovTTa 67t KU@Y Kok 
oktpvos Suogoverw a&ypov (same corruptions, 6400 omitted); Daniel Kai avant p, 39.32 
Kat TAnpadyoetat Ott AEwV Kat TKYVOS Owod SiwH€ovaow aypor (crypov again a cor- 
ruption of 6varypov; the word is missing in Vasiliev’s edition, but it is clearly legible in the 
only manuscript, Cod, Vat. Barb. Gr. 284, fol. 144 verso); Pseudo-Hippolytus in Liud- 
prand of Cremona Legatio 40: Ait enim nune compl2tum iri scripturam, quae dicit: Kéwv 
kai oKivos omodiméovaew Ovarypov. 
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verse about the Lord.’ By changing the verbal form, he transformed the 
Psalmist’s statement of fact into a prophecy and, by interpolating a word 
(“against them”), clarified the notion clearly expressed in the second 
half of the verse (which Pseudo-Methodius omitted)—that the Emperor 
will act against an enemy. He also added an explanatory phrase of his 
own: “One who will plot against them as if they were dead.” The pur- 
pose of this addition presumably was to emphasize the Emperor’s bold- 
ness and his confidence in his mission: although his enemies are still 
alive—in fact, resisting—his planning is based on the assumption that 
they are already dead. 

The Greek translator of Pseudo-Methodius reproduced the first part 
of his model (based on Psalm 78 : 65) more or less faithfully, but chose to 
interpret the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius’ addition in a way that, though 
syntactically possible, yields little sense. He translated: 


There then will suddenly arise against them [Ismaelites] with great fury an em- 
peror of the Greeks or Romans. He will awaken from his sleep like a man who 
had drunk wine, whom men considered like one dead and utterly useless.° 


The most important change the translator introduced was that he spoke 
of the Emperor resembling a dead person, while the Syriac original had 
characterized his enemies as being “like dead men.” This change pro- 
duced a contrast with the Emperor’s “great fury” (he acted with ex- 
traordinary vigor in spite of his reputation for uselessness), a phrase the 
translator added, but it missed the Syriac author’s notion that the ene- 
mies of the Emperor were as good as dead even before he set out on his 
campaign, and hence omitted an element of the Emperor’s boldness. 
The Greek translator must himself have felt that his translation was less 
than satisfactory, for he added the thought that the Emperor was con- 
sidered utterly useless, apparently an attempt to explain the meaning of 
his being considered “like one dead.” The net effect of the Greek trans- 
lator’s changes was to enhance the aura of miracle that surrounded the 
Last Emperor: he seemed “like one dead and utterly useless,” and yet he 
inflicted a decisive defeat on Rome's secular enemy, the Arabs. 


5. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, p. 22, Walton, ed., Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, Ill, p. 212, 
translates the Syriac text of the Psalm as follows: exporrectus est dominus tamquam dor- 
miens et quasi vir qui excussit vinum suum, percussit inimicos suos a tergo suo, The appli- 
cation of this verse to the Last Roman Emperor is puzzling, as the Syriac word maria (“the 
Lord”) is used exclusively for God and Christ (cf. R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus I 
{Oxford, 1901], pp. 2204f.). Cf. also n. 59 below. 

6. P. 40.1 Istrin (= p. 122.12 Lolos) Tore adgribiws éravacryoerat em’ adrovs Bact- 
Aes “EAAnvewr 7700 ‘Popaiwr peta peyadou Yupod Kai &EvtviT I HoeTan KabaTEp V- 
Ypwtros a6 brvov Kabws wiv olvor, dv édoyilovto of dvIpwrot woe vexpov Kai eis 
ovdév xpnotevovTa. 
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In the form given to it by the Greek translator, the text of Pseudo- 
Methodius reached the Latin West.” In the Visions of Daniel the Psalm- 
ist’s similes of sleeper and drinker are dropped but that of the dead man 
(and in some texts that of the useless person) are retained.* Here the 
miraculous character of the Emperor is further enhanced because he is 
discovered “by divine revelation.”” 

The Last Roman Emperor invariably appears on the scene in imme- 
diate response to a period of military defeats often accompanied by 
foreign domination. In the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl, for ex- 
ample, the text speaks of battles, bloodshed, invasions, greed, and in- 
justice, and twice stresses that there is no resistance to these tribula- 
tions. “And then there will arise a king of the Greeks whose name is 
Constans.”"’ The Syriac Pseudo-Methodius establishes what then be- 
comes the standard sequence. The Arab invasions and oppression reach 
their zenith when the conquerors say blasphemously: There is no re- 
deemer (or savior, pertiqa) for the Christians. 


Then all of a sudden [men tehbeit Selia] there will be awakened perdition and 
calamity . . . and a King of the Greeks will go forth against them in great wrath. 


This sequence—zenith of Arab conquests and oppression/Arab blas- 
phemy/sudden rise of Last Emperor—reappears in the Greek and Latin 
versions of Pseudo-Methodius and in the Visions of Daniel." Its im- 


7. Latin Pseudo-Methodius, p. 89.21 Sackur: exiliet ... et expergiscitur tamquam 
homo a somno vint, quem extimabunt homines tamquam mortuum esse et in nibilo 
utilem profecisse. 

8. Slavonic Daniel #6: “whom people considered a dead man”; Pseudo-Chrysostom, 
p- 36.17 Gv eixor of dvdpwirot ocei vexpor Kai oddév ypnoys.evtorvta |whom men held 
as if a dead man and useful for nothing]; Daniel Kai éorac p. 39.21 Gv é56Kouv oi &ev- 
Ypwrror ws vexpov eivar Kai eis oddév xpHoevew [whom men considered as being a 
dead man and useful for nothing]. 

9. Slavonic Daniel #6: “they [the inhabitants of a Rebel City] will set forth secretly . . . 
and find there someone by divine revelation. . .. They will anoint him forthwith em- 
peror”; Pseudo-Chrysostom, p. 36.17 Tore aigvidiws &€AYwou oi THS TOAEWS EKElvnS 

. Kai evpovow bu aroxadvibews Jeod ... dvipwrov twa... KaKEL xpimovow 
abrov eis Bactrkéa [Then they will secretly go out of that city ... and through divine 
revelation will find... aman... and they will anoint him emperor there}; similarly 
Daniel Kai éoran p. 39.18. 

10. Pp. 184f. Sackur. 

11. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fol. 133 recto. Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p. 39.4 (= p. 
120.33 Lolos): [The Ismaelites| BAaagnpnoarres Epovaow ‘odK Exovetw avappvaow oi 
xpiotiavol Ek TOV xetlpav hav.’ Tore aigvibiws EravactHaretat Et’ adrovs Bactkeds 
"EAAHV@V roe “Pwpaiwy pera peyadou Iusod [They will say blasphemously “the 
Christians have no safety from our hands.” Then suddenly the king of the Greeks or 
Romans will arise against them with great anger]; Latin Pseudo-Methodius, p. 89.17 
Sackur: blasphemantes dicunt, quia nequaquam habebunt christiani ereptionem de man- 
ibus nostris. Tunc subito insurgent super eos tribulatio et angustia et exiliet super eos rex 
Gregorum sine Romanorum in furore magna (the Syriac and Latin texts render it proba- 
ble that in the Greek tradition the equivalent of super eos tribulatio et angustia et exiliet 
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plication is clear: God will refute the Ismaelite blasphemy, that the 
Christians have no savior, by sending precisely such a redeemer. 

In addition to stating that the Last Roman Emperor will arise sud- 
denly, by divine revelation, that he will be awakened as if from sleep, 
death, drunkenness, or uselessness, some apocalypses stress his humble 
origin. The Slavonic Daniel, for example, has a somewhat obscure pas- 
sage according to which he is discovered “carrying two coins in order to 
receive crumbs.” Pseudo-Chrysostom is more explicit: “His name is 
small in the world.”"* The Apocalypse of St. Andrew is clearest, for it 
knows of an Emperor “from poverty.” " 

The Syriac, Greek, and Latin versions of Pseudo-Methodius mention 
sons of the Last Emperor assisting him in his war against the Ismael- 
ites.'* This passage does not appear as such in the Visions of Daniel, but 
a trace of the notion survives in the expectation that in his battle against 
the Ismaelites the victorious Emperor will fulfill prophecy (to be dis- 
cussed later, pp. 172ff.) according to which “Lion and Whelp together 
will pursue the Wild Ass.” 

One text only, the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl, describes the 
Last Roman Emperor’s physical appearance (just as this text is the only 
one to name him, Constans): 


He will be tall of stature, handsome in appearance, his face bright and the lines 
of each of his limbs well-ordered in seemly fashion." 


Nothing whatsoever is said in any of the apocalypses about the Last 
Emperor’s character and his moral or intellectual qualities, except what 
can be inferred from his activities. Nameless (except for the Latin 
Sibyl), without physical characteristics (except again for the Latin Sibyl) 
or other qualities, he remains a shadowy figure. 

Among the functions assigned to him by far the most important is 


has been inadvertently omitted). Slavonic Daniel #5 (blasphemy of Arabs) and #6 (“they 
will anoint him forthwith emperor”). Pseudo-Chrysostom, p. 36.16; Daniel Kai éorau, p. 
39.18 (blasphemy of Arabs omitted, rére aigviéivov &edcvuorrat); also Apocalypse of St. 
Andrew, PG 111.856A (= p. 202 Rydén). 

12. P. 36.19 Vasiliev edpodoww 6’ doKadinbews Yeou . . . &vIpwr6v tiva oTLVOS TO 
6vopa Hv Ekatrov év TO KOT BY. 

13. PG 111.853B (= p. 202 Rydén) ‘Ev rats éoyaraus hyépas dvaatnoe Kiptos 6 
Ge0s Baotkéa aro mevias [In the last days the Lord God will set up an emperor from 
poverty]. 

14. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius fol. 133 verso: “And the sons of the king of Greece will 
seize the places of the desert and will destroy with the sword the remnant that is left of 
them in the land of promise”; cf. Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p. 41.4 Istrin (= p. 124.4 
Lolos); Latin Pseudo-Methodius, p. 90.3 Sackur. 

15, P. 185.2 Sackur: Hic erit statura grandis, aspectu decorus, vultu splendidus atque 
per singula membrorum liniamenta decenter conpositus. 
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warfare against non-Christians. In the Latin version of the Tiburtine 
Sibyl his acts are said to be inspired by a “scriptural” saying: “Let the 
king of the Romans claim for himself the entire kingdom [empire] of the 
Christians.” '* Strangely, although this citation seems to limit the Em- 
peror to Christian territories, it is said immediately afterward that he 
will destroy islands, cities, and temples of pagans. He will summon all 
pagans to baptism, and the Cross will be set up in all their temples. All 
those refusing to worship the Cross will be punished, and after one hun- 
dred and twenty years the Jews will be converted. The Emperor’s war- 
fare thus carries a definite missionary or crusading stamp. A similar 
“great zeal” against non-Christians distinguishes the Emperor “from 
poverty” in the Apocalypse of St. Andrew, but here it is coupled with a 
puritanical attitude against any kind of “immorality”: he will pursue 
the Jews and will banish from Constantinople all Ismaelites (Arabs), all 
players of the lyre, all actors, and any practitioners of shameful activi- 
ties." In the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl the Last Emperor is 
given the task of waging war not only against pagans but also against 
the hosts of Gog and Magog, a function reserved, in later apocalypses, 
to an angel."* 

Beginning with the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, the pagans disappear 
as the target of the Last Emperor’s warfare, and the Jews are mentioned 
only rarely in this connection. The Ismaelites (Arabs, later Turks) take the 
place of the pagans, undoubtedly because paganism was then no longer a 
problem and because Islam and the Arabs have become the all-important 
military and religious enemies of the Emperor. The Last Roman Em- 
peror is therefore, as we have seen, cast in the role of the “redeemer” or 
“savior” of the Empire from the Ismaelites. In all the apocalypses he 
sets out against them “with great fury” immediately after the apocalyp- 
tists have recorded their blasphemous boast: The Christians have no re- 
deemer (savior) from our hands.” The Syriac Pseudo-Methodius and its 
Greek and Latin translations describe in great detail the Last Emperor's 
military exploits against the Ismaelites. He will set out against them 


16. P. 185.8 Sackur: Et ipse rex scripturam habebit ante oculos dicentem: Rex Ro- 
manorum omne sibi vindicet regnum Christianorum. On this citation see p, 172 below. 

17. PG 111.856B (= p. 203 Rydén) Kai ora aiz@ LHdos péeyas, Kai Tovs ‘lovdatous 
Kcataduée, Kai Ev TH WOAEL TAVTH ‘lopanAiTys ody EvpEdInTETAL Kal adTAaS POBHTEL 
peyahws THY TOAW, Kal OK ErTat 6 Aupilwr 7 KWapilor 7 6 Tparywdarv, 7 tts aloXpov 
Tpaypa Epyalonevos: TavTAs yap ToOvSs TOLOUTOUS pLOHOEL Kai EEohODpEvTEL EK T7O- 
dews Kupiov. [And he will have great zeal, and will pursue the Jews, and no Ismaelite will 
be found in this city. And he will terrify the city, and there will be no playing the lyre or 
playing the kithara or acting, or anyone performing a shameful activity. For he will hate 
all such people, and he will expel them from the city of the Lord]. 

18. P. 186.4 Sackur. 

19. Cf. p. 175 and n. 11 above. 
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from the “sea of the Cushites” (the Red Sea), will carry the warfare to 
the Ismaelites’ own country, to the desert of Jethrib (Medina), will liber- 
ate the “land of promise” (Palestine), will annihilate, capture, or other- 
wise vanquish and harass them, and will repatriate Christian exiles and 
prisoners.” The conflict with the Ismaelites retains the character of a 
war against the enemies of the Christian religion that was assigned in 
the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl, for all three versions of Pseudo- 
Methodius insist that the Emperor’s ire will be directed against those 
who deny Christ.” 

The Visions of Daniel add rich detail on the decisive victory of Ro- 
mans over Ismaelites. It will take place at a place called Perton (or Pe- 
trinon or Parténé) and a well or cistern with two openings will play a 
part in this battle.” Daniel Kai éazac speaks in addition of a second 
victory of the Last Emperor over the Ismaelites at the Well of Jacob in 
which, curiously, both Ismaelites and Emperor call upon the Lord to 
grant them victory.” The text then continues with a (heavenly) order to 
the Emperor to summon birds and land animals, to eat the flesh of men, 
and to drink the blood of the impious. The passage is taken, with some 
variants, from the Greek Pseudo-Methodius, where it occurs in a dif- 
ferent context and goes back ultimately to Ezekiel’s prophecy of the de- 


20. Syriac Pseudo Methodius, fol. 133 recto and verso; Greek Pseudo-Methodius, pp. 
40-42 Istrin (= pp. 122—26 Lolos); Latin Pseudo-Methodius, pp. 89f. Sackur. 

21. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fol. 133 verso: “And all the wrath of the ire of the king of 
the Greeks will be completed upon those denied”; Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p. 42.12 Is- 
trin (= p. 126.9 Lolos) Kai 7&s 6 Yupos TOD Bagtréws Tov ‘PwLatwr Kai 6pynh Emi Tos 
apvncapévous tov Kipiov Hwy ‘Iyoovv Xpuoror [and all the anger and rage of the 
Roman emperor [will be] toward those who deny our Lord Jesus Christ]. Latin Pseudo- 
Methodius, p. 91.4 Sackur. 

22. Slavonic Daniel #6: “He |Last Emperor] will meet the Ismaelites in a place called 
Perton and will fight a fierce battle. And there is in that place a well with two mouths so 
that the blood of Romans and Ismaelites will be mingled”; Pseudo-Chrysostom, p. 36.24 
Vasiliev obros é€ekevoetat eis Tovs ‘lopanditas év TOTw Ti Aeyoueva Metpive Kai 
ovyKpornaovew To\epov loxupor. &v §é T@ TOTY Exeivy EaTiv ppeap biotopov KaKEi 
aovyKkoWovrat &AAHAOUS Bote Ex TOV aivatov Tov ‘Pwyaiwy Kai Tov ‘lopandtTav 
peotov yevéovat 76 gpéap: [He will go out against the Ismaelites in a place called Petri- 
non and they will wage a violent battle, In that place is a cistern with two openings and 
there they will cut each other down so that the cistern becomes filled with the blood of the 
Romans and the Ismaelites]. Damiel Kai éo7au p. 39.24 Vasiliev €€edevoerat 5é Kato- 
murder tav lopandirav év dxdw Exetve kai cvvaibwow ToEwor Ev ToT Hapryvis, 
olos ov yéyovev a6 KaTaBodTs KOO pov, Gate &K Tov aipatwr Tov “lopanduT@r Kai 
Tov ‘Pwpator inov émBatovpevov arodaveiv. [He will go out after the Ismaelites in 
that great mob and they will join in battle in the place of Parténé, such as has not taken 
place from the beginning of the world, so that a mounted horse would die from the blood 
of the [smaelites and the Romans]. Similar passages were interpolated into the Greek 
Pseudo-Methodius. There the battle takes place either in the plain of Gersion or in a place 
called Gephyra (Bridge); cf. Istrin’s edition p. 40n.5 (line 4) of apparatus (= p. 124n.58 
Lolos), The material has been collected and arranged in intelligible and convenient form 
by Bousset, “Beitrage,” pp. 261-81. 

23. Pp. 39.34—40.10 Vasiliev. 
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feat of Gog.** The episode in Daniel Kai éo7au thus shows that the Last 
Emperor’s victories over the Ismaelites in the Pseudo-Methodian tradi- 
tion are a demythologized adaptation of his traditional victory over 
Gog and Magog, as described, for example, in the Latin version of the 
Tiburtine Sibyl (p. 156 above). 

In Pseudo-Hippolytus, whose (lost) Vision of Daniel was composed, 
as has been shown (Part One, Ch. IV above), in the late ninth century, the 
task of defeating the Ismaelites is assigned to a Western people and ruler 
rather than to a Roman (Byzantine) emperor.’ Pseudo-Hippolytus is 
probably also a source of Adso’s statement that a last king of the Franks 
will go to Jerusalem and lay down scepter and crown on the Mount of 
Olives.** The prophecy of the Erythraean Sibyl of “a very strong lion 
from the West” who will weaken the Beast (Islam) and perhaps partially 
that of the Cumaean Sibyl, where the victorious emperor will proceed 
from Byzantium but may be a descendant of Henry IV, express the 
same notion that the great counterattack upon Islam will come from 
the West.”” 

It is not immediately clear whether in origin the role assigned to the 
Last Roman Emperor in some Byzantine apocalyptic texts, of bringing 
peace, abundance, and economic prosperity, is related to his military 
functions. The Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl, for example, pre- 
dicts that during his reign 


there will be much wealth and the earth will yield fruit in abundance so that a 
measure of wheat will be sold for one denarius, a measure of wine for one de- 
narius, and a measure of oil for one denarius.”* 


A tantalizingly obscure passage in the Greek version of the Sibyl may 
also express the notion of the Last Emperor’s being responsible for the 


24. P. 26.12 Istrin (= p. 96.8 Lolos). There the Ismaelites defeat the Romans at Gabaon; 
cf. Ezek. 39:17. 

25. Cf. Liudprand of Cremona Legatio ch. 43, p. 198.15 Becker: Scribit etiam praefatus 
Hippolytus Grecos non debere Saracenos, sed Francos conterere. Cf. ch. 44, p. 196.11: 
Sed Hippolytus . . . eadem scripsit et de imperio vestro et gente nostra etc. 

26. P. 110.10 Sackur: Quidam vero doctores nostri dicunt, quod unus ex regibus Fran- 
corum Romanum imperium ex integro tenebit.... Et ipse erit maximus et omnium 
regum ultimus. Oui postquam regnum feliciter gubernaverit, ad ultimum Jerosolimam 
veniet et in monte Oliveti sceptrum et coronam suam deponet. 

27. Erythraean Sibyl, p. 163.3 Holder-Egger: Porro leo fortissimus ab occidente ru- 
giet.... Irruet in bestiam et conteret vires eius; Cumaean Sibyl, p. 398.17 Erdmann: De 
illo [Henry IV] tunc debet rex procedere de Bizantio . . . qui subiciet filios Ismahel. Cf. 
Erdmann’s comments, p. 402. 

28. P. 185.5 Sackur: In illis ergo diebus erunt divitiae multe et terra abundanter dabit 
fructum ita ut tritici modium denario uno venundetur, modium vini denario uno, modium 
olei denario uno, This passage is clearly related to Rev. 6:6, where at the opening of the 
third seal a heavenly voice announces that the price of a quart (xotvé) of wheat has 
reached a denarius, as has the price for three quarts of barley, but that oil and wine are not 
(should not be?) affected by this inflation. 
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well-being of his subjects. The author mentions, immediately preceding 
the rise of the Antichrist, an emperor from the East called Olibos who 
“will grant an exemption from the payment of public taxes and will re- 
new all the peoples of the entire East and of Palestine.” *’ In the later 
texts, peace, economic prosperity, and popular rejoicing are represented 
as consequences of the Last Roman Emperor’s victories over the Ismael- 
ites. The Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, for example, predicts that after the 
victory but prior to the onslaught of Gog and Magog 


the earth will be at peace . . . and men will multiply like locusts . . . and there 
will be peace on earth the like of which never existed because it is the last peace 
of the perfection of the world. And there will be joy upon the entire earth, and 
men will sit down in great peace and the churches will arise anew, and cities will 
be built and priests will be freed from the tax, and priests and men will rest at 
that time from labor and tiredness and torture . .. and men will sit down in 
repose and will eat and drink and rejoice in the gladness of their heart.” 


The passage recurs, with minor variants, in the Greek and Latin ver- 
sions of Pseudo-Methodius and in two Visions of Daniel! The Apoca- 
lypse of St. Andrew the Fool represents, in this respect as in others, a 
conflation of earlier traditions, for there prosperity both precedes and 
follows the victory of the Emperor “from poverty” over the sons of 
Hagar (Arabs). Prior to the war “he will put an end to all warfare, will 
enrich the poor, and the years will be as at the time of Noah,” while, 
after his victory, “Illyricum will be restored to the Roman Empire, 
Egypt will pay its agreed tribute, and in the twelfth year of his rule he 
[the Emperor “from poverty”] will not take poll tax and gifts.” * 


29. Oracle of Baalbek, line 186, my edition: kai peta TavTa dvaaTnGeETat GAAOS 
Bactrets aro “Avatohis, obtwvos TO 6vopa Eat TOMBS . . . Kai bworet aTEdELaY TOU 
BH Tapacxeadar Sypoovov TEAOS Kal QvavEewoeL TaVTAS TOUS Aaovs THS “AvaToATS 
Traons Kai THS Hadaurrivys [And after that another emperor will arise from the East, 
whose name is Olibos(?). . .. And he will grant an exemption from paying a public tax 
and will restore all the people of the entire East and of Palestine]. Cf. my comments at 
112n.50, 126n.15; Oracles of Leo 8.13 (1136B) Apaxovra cvpitovar tov ALBoKTovov 
[They will hiss at the serpent that kills Lips(?)] Cento of the True Emperor (1141.13) Ma- 
pakodovidjoer 6é obros [the True Emperor] év traits Huépats tov AuBos [He will follow in 
the days of Lips(?)}. 

30. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fols. 133 verso—134 recto. 

31. Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p. 42.5—44.1 Istrin (= pp. 126.73-128.95 Lolos); Latin 
Pseudo-Methodius p. 91.6—21 Sackur; Slavonic Daniel #9 (drastically shortened); 
Daniel Kai Eoran p. 41.12—26 Vasiliev. It is omitted by Pseudo-Chrysostom. 

32. PG 111.853B (p. 202 Rydén) wavra wédepov raicer [the Bactreds amd Tevias] 
..- Kal TovSs TEVHTAS TAOUTIC‘L, Kai EoTaL ws Ei TOU N@e Ta ETH . . . | 856A Kat a7o0- 
KaTaoTHoera TaALW 76 “lAAUpiKor TH Bacthsia ‘Pwpaiwy, Komicer 6& Kai 7 AiyuTros 
Ta TaKTa avTHS ... TO dwbEKaTH ErEL THS Bacidrsias adrtod KHRVTOY Kai SopaTa ob 
AnwWerac, It is plausible that a Byzantine victory over the Arabs might restore tribute pay- 
ments from Egypt, but the return of Illyricum depended on Byzantium’s relations with the 
Slavic world rather than with the Arabs. Did the author of the Apocalypse of St. Andrew 
connect the Emperor a6 mevias with the victories over the Slavs in the Balkan Penin- 
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In this connection it is worth noting that several other Byzantine 
apocalypses, beginning with the Greek Pseudo-Methodius, refer to 
Matt. 24:37f.: 


As were the days of Noah, so will be the coming of the Son of Man. For as in 
those days before the Flood they were eating and drinking, marrying and giving 
in marriage, until the day when Noah entered the Ark. . . . So will be the com- 
ing of the Son of Man 


and related texts and thus represent this Last Roman Emperor as the 
restorer of human prosperity at the time of Noah and prior to the 
Flood.* 

In one of the Visions of Daniel, moreover, several new features follow 
from this picture of peace, abundance, and economic prosperity after a 
victorious war. In the first place, there will be a concern for justice. Ac- 
cording to Daniel Kai éazar, the Last Emperor “will sell officials for 
two pieces of silver . .. and there will be none either to do or suffer 
injustice.” 

According to the author of the Apocalypse of St. Andrew the Fool, 
under the Emperor “from poverty” 


there will no longer be lawsuits, wrongdoers or wronged. ... And there will 
then be much joy and exultation; the land and the sea will produce goods and 
wealth, and men will live in joy and free from worry as they did at the time of 
Noah prior to the Flood.” 


Second, according to certain texts, the new wealth will be used by the 
Last Roman Emperor to rebuild churches and to promote the cause of 
religion and orthodoxy.” 


sula? [See the discussion of this text (“The Andreas Salos Apocalypse”), and Alexander's 
refutation of Wortley’s attempt to associate the passage with the reign of Michael Ill or 
Basil I in Ch. V.1 n.5)}. 

33. No explicit reference to a restoration of the Age of Noah occurs in the Syriac 
Pseudo-Methodius (fol. 134 recto), although the author describes the prosperity under 
the Last Emperor in the language of Matt. 24; 37f. The verse is cited as a dominical saying 
in Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p. 43.7 Istrin (= p. 128.5 Lolos) 6 Kiptos év to evacyyedio; 
Latin Pseudo-Methodius, p. 91.15 Sackur; cf. also Apocalypse of St. Andrew 853B (= p. 
201 Rydén) under the Emperor azo wrevias: ota ws Eri t@ Noe te ry [it will be as in 
the years of Noah]. 

34, P. 41.20 Vasiliev mumpacer 5é &pxovtTas év Svciv apyupiots . . . Kai ObK Fara 7 
adika@v 7 AdtKovmevos Ev TOIS Kaipots Exeivots. 

35. PG 111.856B (= p. 203 Rydén) dikn odKért Forrar oddE 6 GbuKdr obre 6 ddtKoUpe- 
vos. 856C Kai Eorar TOAAT) XaPa TOTE Kai ayadAacts. Kat dyada aro TIS ys Kal 
a6 Ths Vaddoons avatedel tAOVOLA, Kai Eorae [lege Evovrar?] Gv TpdTOV Roav Eri 
rou Noe év apepisria evepawopevar pexpts ov WAVEv 6 KaTakAvapLOs. 

36. Slavonic Daniel #9: “And they will assemble pious men who fear God and seek 
retaliation for innocent blood and for the scoffing of the Church. And there will be talking 
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Finally, while in the various versions of Pseudo-Methodius’ apoca- 
lypse the Last Roman Emperor is assisted by his sons in his warfare 
against the Ismaelites, the Visions of Daniel substitute for this intra- 
dynastic military aid an expedition of the Emperor to Rome which is 
described as having both a military and an economic aspect: he gains by 
it both allies and treasure. The Slavonic Daniel predicts that imme- 
diately after his victory over the Ismaelites the Last Roman Emperor 
will send his forces against the “Blond Peoples,” will subdue them and, 
with their aid, will pursue the Arabs (into their own country?). He will 
then attack “Longobardia”—either those parts of southern Italy that had 
escaped Lombard domination (Otranto, Gaeta, Sorrento, and Amalfi), 
which were already threatened by the Arabs from North Africa and 
were late in the ninth century set up as a Byzantine theme by the em- 
peror Leo VI, or southern Italy in general.’ There he will discover a 
treasure of gold in a vessel hidden within a bronze idol and will dis- 
tribute the gold to his troops. He will then march overland to the City of 
the Seven Hills, i.e., Constantinople, and enter it from the west.** 

The story is told almost in the same words by Pseudo-Chrysostom, 
and is further embellished in Daniel Kai ora.” There the military ex- 
ploits of the Last Roman Emperor in Longobardia are omitted alto- 
gether. The idol (76 {65op, i.e., GwStov) at Rome is shattered by his whip 
“like the dust on[?] a threshing floor in summertime.” Nothing emerges 
from it but an evil spirit that escapes to the top of the Capitoline Hill, 
looks down on the city of Rome ([?|77v 76Auv ‘Pwpavod) and addresses 
her: Your daughter Byza has committed adultery. Although the incident 
of the treasure find is omitted, the Emperor is able to distribute gold, for 


among the many [people] assembled. And the emperor will sit with them and they will 
discuss together. And the churches of the saints will be restored even in their images. And 
they will build the destroyed altars.” Cf. Daniel Kai ovat, p. 41.19—21; Apocalypse of 
St. Andrew the Fool, PG 111,.856B (= p. 203 Rydén). This feature, too, is missing in 
Pseudo-Chrysostom. 

37. A. Pertusi, Costantino Porfirogenito De Thematibus, Studi e Testi 160 (Citta del 
Vaticano, 1952), pp. 180f.; Arnold Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus and His World 
(Oxford, 1973), pp. 267-69, 472. 

38. Slavonic Daniel #7 and #8. The Apocalypse of St. Andrew the Fool reproduces 
only two elements of the campaign in the West: it speaks of the “taming” of the “Blond 
Peoples” by the Emperor “from poverty” (PG 111.8568); and later it attributes an expedi- 
tion to Rome to the first of three “impudent, stupid, and useless” rulers (861A). The au- 
thor also predicts that during the reign of the Emperor “from poverty” all gold hidden 
anywhere will be revealed to him on God's order and that he will distribute it to his state 
with a winnowing fan (856B), but here the distribution of treasure is not specifically con- 
nected with the expedition to Italy. 

39. Pseudo-Chrysostom, pp. 36.29-37.9 Vasiliev; Daniel Kai éoren, pp. 39.31-34; 
40.16-—26; 41.1-4 Vasiliev. 
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ten thousand pieces of gold are brought to him by ten thousand officials. 
Daniel Kai éa7at also shows how the Last Roman Emperor’s Italian 
expedition might have paved the way for the notion, already discussed, 
that he was of Western origin: for in that text he enters Constantinople 
after his overland march from Italy and solemnly addresses the city: 
“Receive, O Babylon of the Seven Hills, him who arises and shines from 
the West.” *° 

Byzantine apocalypses are inconsistent in predicting the length of 
the Last Roman Emperor’s reign. The Latin text of the Tiburtine Sibyl 
mentions one hundred and twelve years; a little later, however, it speaks 
of the conversion of the Jews at the end of one hundred and twenty 
years, and it seems from the context that the starting point for this in- 
terval is the Last Emperor’s accession.*' The length of the reign is not 
indicated in the various versions of Pseudo-Methodius or in Pseudo- 
Chrysostom, but the Slavonic Daniel and Daniel Kat éorac allow 
thirty-two years.* 

Wherever the circumstances of the Last Roman Emperor’s death are 
mentioned, they follow directly upon his surrender of imperial power to 
God at Jerusalem. This act in turn is invariably related to his victory 
over the infidels and thus expresses the notion that by it the Last Roman 
Emperor has discharged the function assigned to him by God, so there 
is no further need for his offices or his person. Because of this intrinsic 
connection between the Last Emperor’s actions, especially his warfare, 
and his surrender at Jerusalem, it is methodologically permissible to 
identify a ruler mentioned in an apocalypse as the Last Roman Emperor 
even if one of the two elements has, through an accident of the literary 
tradition, been omitted.** 

The earliest apocalypse to mention the surrender at Jerusalem by a 
Last Roman Emperor is the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl. Here, 


40. P. 41.3 Vasiliev 6é&ar. éxradoge BaBudwr. tov éx dbuTpav avaTéd\dOVTA Kai 
TEPLATTPaTTOVTA, 

41. P. 185.4 Sackur: Et ipsius regnum C et XII annis terminabitur, Cf. 185.15: .. . cum 
completi fuerint centum et viginti anni, ludei convertentur ad Dominum. 

42. Slavonic Daniel #9; p. 41.10 Vasiliev. 

43. Thus Adso, p. 110.14 Sackur, speaks of a last king of the Franks laying down scepter 
and crown at Jerusalem. Nothing is said about the Emperor’s victories over the Moslem 
occupants of Palestine, but because of the consistency of the apocalyptic tradition, not to 
mention the military, religious, and political situation of Adso’s time, one may assume that 
Adso’s source (quidam vero doctores nostri—in my opinion, Pseudo-Hippolytus, p. 108 
above) had mentioned victories of the Frankish king over the Palestinian Arabs prior to his 
act of surrender. 
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too, it follows immediately upon his victory over the hosts of Gog and 
Magog: * 


But when the king of the Romans will hear [about the attack of Gog and 
Magog], he will summon his army, destroy [the enemy] to the point of death, 
then go to Jerusalem, there lay down the diadem from his head and all his royal 
attire, and relinquish the kingdom of the Christians to God the Father and to 
Jesus Christ his Son.* 


The Latin Sibyl is alone among these apocalypses in assigning the 
Last Roman Emperor the victory over Gog and Magog. In the other 
texts, the enemy vanquished by him are the “Ismaelites,” that is, the 
Arabs, later the Turks. In the Syriac, Greek, and Latin versions of 
Pseudo-Methodius, the Last Emperor first defeats the Arabs; an angel 
then destroys Gog and Magog. The Last Emperor settles in Jerusalem 
for one week (of years) and a half (ten and a half years) and finally on 
Golgotha “will hand over the kingship to God the Father... and . 
give up his soul to his creator.” * In all three versions, too, it is predicted 
that the Last Roman Emperor will surrender his power by placing his 
diadem on the Cross, which is imagined as standing there (again), will 
stretch out his hands to heaven, and thus will bring to fulfillment the 
word of the Psalm 68 : 31 (“Ethiopia will stretch out her hand to God”).*” 
The episode reappears in the Slavonic Daniel, except that here the Last 
Emperor resides at Jerusalem for twelve years, and his death is omitted 
(as in several Greek manuscripts of Pseudo-Methodius). In Pseudo- 
Chrysostom it is replaced by the Emperor’s journey to Italy and Rome 
(already discussed), but it is mentioned in Daniel Kai éarau, albeit in 
corrupt and abbreviated fashion. In the Apocalypse of St. Andrew the 


44, [Note in the author's hand; I no longer believe that the passage on the Last Roman 
Emperor in the Latin Sibyl 1s fourth-century. The combination of Gog and Alexander is 
not attested before the seventh century. So this interpolation, if not derived from Pseudo- 
Methodius, is contemporary with it, or possibly may have a common source. See below, 
“Gog and Magog,” Part Two, Chapter Il; also Néldeke, “Beitrage,” Appendix, pp. 
14-15.,] 

45. P. 186.4 Sackur: Crom autem audierit rex Romanorum, convocato exercitu debella- 
bit eos atque prosternet usque ad internictonem et postea veniet lerusalem, et ibi deposito 
capitis diademate et omni habitu regalit relinquet regnum christianorum Deo patri et lesu 
Christo filio eius. 

46. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fols. 133 recto—134 verso; Greek Pseudo-Methodius, 
pp. 40—46 Istrin (= pp. 120—132 Lolos) (the death of the Emperor is omitted in all but 
one manuscript); Latin Pseudo-Methodius, pp. 89.19-—94.9 Sackur. 

47. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fol. 135 recto; Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p. 45.14 Istrin 
(= p. 132.10 Lolos); Latin Pseudo-Methodius, p. 93.15 Sackur (here the imperial diadem 
is transformed into a crown). 

48. Slavonic Daniel #11; Pseudo-Chrysostom, p. 36.29 Vasiliev; Daniel Kai éoree, 
p. 42.22 Vasiliev katouxynoec Ev lepovoadrpe éBd5opna5c xpovor (after twelve and a half 
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Fool the scene of the surrender is attributed, as are so many other activi- 
ties of the Last Roman Emperor, to the Emperor “from poverty,” and 
Golgotha is replaced by “the place where the feet of Jesus Christ, our 
true God, had stood.” *” 

A stable feature of the Byzantine apocalypses is the beginning of the 
Antichrist’s domination immediately after the Last Roman Emperor’s 
surrender of imperial power (and his death, where it is mentioned). Thus 
in the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl, the Antichrist “will be re- 
vealed clearly” (revelabitur manifeste) after the surrender.’ In Pseudo- 
Ephraem—where, it will be remembered, there is a surrender of the 
“empire of the Christians to God the Father” but no personal agent is 
mentioned to carry out the surrender—the Antichrist “will appear” 
(apparebit) immediately after it.*' In the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, he 
“will be revealed” immediately after that event, while in the Greek and 
Latin versions the formulae used are “he will become manifest” and “he 
will be revealed” respectively, always with a mention that the Antichrist 
will follow “immediately.” * In two of the Visions of Daniel, also, the 
Antichrist is mentioned immediately after the act of surrender.*’ The se- 
quence: surrender and death of the Last Roman Emperor/domination 
of the Antichrist is therefore expressed or implied in all the apocalypses, 
and in the three versions of Pseudo-Methodius it is specifically stated 
that the second event will follow immediately upon the first. The varia- 
tions in the terminology characterizing the Antichrist’s seizure of power 
(revelation, clear revelation, appearance, manifestation) are related to 
the fact that in this apocalyptic tradition the entry of the Antichrist is 
mentioned in two separate stages and will therefore also be discussed in 
Part Two, Chapter III, “The Legend of the Antichrist.” 

It remains to consider the evidence from Scripture and prophecy cited 
in Byzantine apocalypses with regard to the expectation of a Last Roman 


years the Antichrist appears, the Emperor of the Romans “goes up,” prays to the Lord, 
stretches his hands upward—no mention of Psalm 68:31). 

49. PG 111.859C év r@ ro7@ Ov ExTHOAY Of TOSES “InaOU XpicTOU KTA. 

50. P. 186.9 Sackur. 

51. P, 214.4 Caspani. 

52. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fol. 135 verso; Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p. 46n.5 Istrin 
(= p. 134.21nn. Lolos) (gugavys yernrac; variants paveis yevvnoerat, Euparrs yev- 
vyoerac); Latin Pseudo-Methodius 94.8 Sackur (appareat manifestus). 

53. Slavonic Daniel #11: he “will begin to do signs and wonders”; Daniel Kai ora, 
p. 43.5 Istrin (= p. 128.2 Lolos): “he will appear and do imaginary signs on earth.” In 
Pseudo-Chrysostom the sequence is disturbed by the Last Roman Emperor’s Italian expe- 
dition, and the surrender in Jerusalem is omitted altogether. In the Apocalypse of St. An- 
drew the Fool, in keeping with its encyclopedic character, the material has been divided 
between two emperors: the scepter Emperor “from poverty will pass away” and the Anti- 
christ “will then arise” (PG 111.856C); a ruler “from Ethiopia” will surrender his diadem 
and die and three shameless, stupid, and useless youths will arise there (860C). 
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Emperor. For the genesis of this concept Pseudo-Ephraem is especially 
revealing. Here there is no Last Roman Emperor yet, but it is said: 


Already the kingdom of the Romans is taken out of the way and the empire of 
the Christians delivered to God and the Father. Then comes the end when the 
kingdom of the Romans has begun to end and all principalities and powers are 


finished.** 


The author is here combining the language of II Thess. 2:7 with that of 
I Cor. 15:24.** In the light of the Last Emperor’s principal function, the 
military conflict with the enemies of the empire, the bond with I Cor. 
15:24 is particularly important, for the biblical passage shows clearly 
the essential relationship, in St. Paul’s thought, between the surrender of 
kingship to God the Father and a victory over an enemy.** For St. Paul 
the enemy was death; Pseudo-Ephraem, while proposing (following?) 
another interpretation referring to the mequissimae gentes, Gog and 
Magog, as the last enemy, draws the same conclusion as St. Paul— 
namely, that there will be no further need for any kingship other than 
God’s, for the earthly kingship (of Christ in St. Paul, of the Roman em- 
perors in Pseudo-Ephraem) will have fulfilled its mission and can now 
give way to the kingdom of God. The use of the passive voice (tollitur, 
traditur) by Pseudo-Ephraem suggests that he was still thinking of a sur- 
render of royal power by Jesus Christ, but from a formulation such as 
that of Pseudo-Ephraem it was a natural development to assume that 
the surrender of earthly power could be carried only by its de facto 
holder, a Roman emperor, who by this act of surrender would become 
the Last Roman Emperor. 

Indeed, all Byzantine apocalyptists except Pseudo-Ephraem assign 
this episode of the surrender to a Roman emperor. Thus it is said in the 
Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl: 


But when the king of the Romans has heard [of the invasion of Gog and Magog}, 
he will summon his army, destroy them and ruin them to the point of death and 
afterward come to Jerusalem. There he will lay down the diadem from his head 
and all regal attire and will relinquish the kingship over the Christians to God 
the Father and Jesus Christ his son.” 


54. Pp. 213.17-214.4 Caspari: et iam regnum Romanorum tollitur de medio, et Chris- 
tianorum imperium traditur Deo et Patri; et tunc uenit consummatio, cum coeperit con- 
summari Romanorum regnum et expleti fuerint omnes principatus et potestates. 

55. Il Thess. 2:7: tantum ut qui tenet nunc, teneat donec de medio fiat and | Cor. 
15:24: cum tradiderit regnum Deo et Patri, cum evacuaverit omnem principatum, et po- 
testatem, et virtutem. 

56. Cf. I Cor, 15:25f.: Oportet autem illum regnare, donec ponat omnes inimicos sub 
pedibus eius, 

57. P. 186.4 Sackur. Cf. p. 151 above. 
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In the Latin Sibyl, therefore, Jesus Christ—who, in St. Paul’s thought 
(as well as, presumably, in Pseudo-Ephraem’s) had been the agent of the 
surrender of earthly power to God—became its co-recipient and thus 
made way for a different actor in the eschatological drama: a Last Ro- 
man Emperor. The Latin Sibyl stands alone, among the apocalypses 
here to be discussed, in assigning him a victory over God and Magog. In 
all other texts this victory is the work of an angel, and the Last Roman 
Emperor is given the task of defeating not a mythological but an histor- 
ical enemy, the Ismaelites—a process of demythologization not infre- 
quent in the history of apocalyptic thought. The language of these two 
Pauline texts, however, affected the formulation of the act of surrender 
in all later texts. 

The Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl is also the only apocalypse to 
name the Last Roman Emperor (Constans) and to provide a physical 
description (p. 155 above). It seems that the author is thinking of him 
in concrete terms as a figure comparable to the Roman emperors of 
the past and present, rather than as the shadowy figure known from the 
other texts. Inasmuch as, in contrast to all other texts, the author has 
nothing to say on the more or less miraculous way in which this em- 
peror is discovered, he must have assumed that the Last Roman Em- 
peror, Constans, would acquire power in one of the ways in which past 
Roman emperors had normally done, rather than by any kind of super- 
natural intervention. There was therefore no need to find biblical war- 
ranty for his accession. 

It is in the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, composed not long after the 
Arab occupation of Mesopotamia, that the emergence of the Last Em- 
peror is for the first time based on a biblical passage: “A king of the 
Greeks will go forth against them [Ismaelites} in great wrath and he will 
be aroused against them like a man who shakes off his wine, one who 
plots** against them as [against] dead [men].” In part this is an allu- 
sion to Psalm 78:65, where the Syriac Old Testament (PeSitta) reads: 
“The Lord was aroused like a sleeper and like a man who shakes off 
his wine.” 

In transforming the Psalmist’s interpretation of a past punishment of 
Israel’s sinfulness by God (“the Lord”) into an eschatological prophecy, 


58. In the only manuscript of the Syriac text, Cod. Vat. Syr. 58, fol. 133 recto, line 16, a 
hand, not necessarily that of the original scribe, has placed two dots (i.e., rebasa karia) 
below the consonant Sin of the word dmthsb, thus interpreting it as a form of the Etpe’el. 
Its meaning would then be “to be numbered [or| counted.” The fact that it is followed by 
the preposition ‘/ makes it probable, however, that the participle is of the Etpa‘al form and 
means “to plan, plot against.” The preposition would be unintelligible if interpreted as an 
Etpe’el. 
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with the Last Roman Emperor (rather than God) as the actor, the Syriac 
Pseudo-Methodius established a long apocalyptic tradition.” His allu- 
sion was taken over by the Greek translator, who also introduced sig- 
nificant changes. The Syriac version of the Psalm had gone on to speak 
of the Lord attacking his enemies,” and the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius 
had interpolated these enemies into the part of the Psalm quoted; in or- 
der to emphasize the Emperor’s fury, he had added that he would treat 
them “as dead [men]}” (although in fact they were alive and resisting). 
The Greek translator understood the phrase “as dead” to refer to the 
subject (the Emperor) rather than to his enemies, an interpretation that 
though grammatically possible yields a less satisfactory meaning, and 
added, probably by way of explanatory gloss on the difficult notion of 
the Emperor being “as dead,” the further statement that he was consid- 
ered useless."' This misunderstanding of the Syriac text served to inten- 
sify the aura of paradox and mystery created by the citation of the 
Psalm: the Emperor will conquer the enemy not only though he re- 
sembles a man awakening after a drinking bout but though he will be 
“considered like one dead and utterly useless.” It was in this form that 
the scriptural allusion and its Pseudo-Methodian context became part 
of the tradition of the Last Roman Emperor.” 

While the Byzantine apocalypses cited Psalm 78:65 to characterize 
the first emergence of the Last Roman Emperor, they referred to another 
passage as a basis for his later activities. The Latin version of the Tibur- 
tine Sibyl predicted that the Last Roman Emperor, Constans, would call 


59. More exactly, he followed such a tradition, for the verse had already been cited, also 
in a Messianic context but without any reference to a Last Emperor, in a sixth-century 
work of Syriac literature, the Cave of Treasures (German translation by C. Bezold, Die 
Schatzhoble {Leipzig, 1883}, esp. pp. 25f.): “Noah aber deutet durch seinen Schlaf im 
Rausche das Kreuz des Messias an, wie von ihm der fromme David psalmierte und sprach: 
‘Es erwachte der Herr wie ein Schlafer und wie ein Mann, der seinen Wein gebrochen 
hat.” This work was intensively used by Pseudo-Methodius: cf. pp. 10-14 Sackur. 

60. In the PeSitta, Psalm 78:65, after the line cited above, continues, “he smote his 
enemies at his back” (or “backward”: the meaning of this word, Ibstrh, is difficult). 

61. The Syriac Pseudo-Methodius used the phrase ik mit, where the second word may 
be either singular or plural. Cf. Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p. 40.1 Istrin (= p. 124.4 
Lolos) éravacrngetat én’ adrovs Bacikevds "EAAjvev rot ‘Pwpaiwr werd weyadov 
Jupod Kat é€vrvurbycera KadaTep avIpwTos azo trvoev KavVas Tu olvov, bv 
Edoyilovto of avd pwrrot woe vexpov Kai els ovd5év xpnotwevovta [The emperor of the 
Greeks or Romans will arise against them with great anger and he will awake like a man 
from sleep when drinking wine, whom people reckon as if a dead man and utterly useless]. 

62. Latin Pseudo-Methodius, p. 89.20 Sackur: expergiscitur tamquam homo a somno 
vini, quem extimabant homines tamquam mortuum esse et in nihilo profecisse; Slavonic 
Daniel #6: “whom people considered like a dead man”; Pseudo-Chrysostom, p. 36.22 
Vasiliev dv etyov of dvd pwrot woei vexpov Kai ovdév xypnoyevovta; Daniel Kai ora, 
p. 39.22 Vasiliev Gv é50xKour of dvIpwrot ws vexpor eivat Kai eis ObSEV xpNoLWLEvELV; 
Oracula Leonis 13.3 (PG 107.1137B) os éx weds 5é yaveis. 
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upon all pagans to be baptized and would set up Christ’s Cross in all 
their temples. It continued, “For then Egypt and Ethiopia will stretch 
forth their hand to God.” This is an allusion to Psalm 68:31, here 
cited in a contracted form. In the Sibyl’s quotation, Egypt and Ethiopia 
represent the nations at large and the verse is referred to as evidence for 
the Last Roman Emperor’s expected success in converting the pagan 
world. 

The same verse serves a different purpose in all the other apocalypses 
that cite it. It plays a central role in the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, for 
this author dedicates the entire first half of the work to the proof of the 
proposition that the “Ethiopia” of the Psalmist was not, as some earlier 
members of the clergy had believed, the historical and contemporary 
kingdom of Ethiopia but the Roman (i.e., Byzantine) Empire: 


However, many brethren of the clergy supposed that the blessed David spoke 
this word [Psalm 68 : 31] concerning the kingdom of the Cushites [= Ethiopians]. 
And those who thought so erred. For concerning this kingdom of Greece, which 
descends from the offspring of [the Ethiopian princess] Cusheth and will possess 
that thing which is placed in the center which is the Holy Cross—concerning 
this kingdom, yea, concerning it the blessed David said: Cush will hand over the 
hand to God.”* 


In fact, the entire “historical” part of the treatise has no other purpose 
than to show that because of a series of dynastic marriages the Byzan- 
tine emperors are heirs to the Ethiopian royalty and therefore will be its 
legitimate representatives at the end of time. For that reason the Syriac 
Pseudo-Methodius sees in the surrender of imperial power by the Last 
Emperor—to be precise, in his gesture on Golgotha of handing over 
(stretching out) his hand to God—the fulfillment of Psalm 68 : 31: 


There [on Golgotha] will be fulfilled the saying of the blessed David which he 
prophesied concerning the end of times: “Cush will hand over the hand to 
God,” because it is the son of Cusheth, daughter of King Pil of the Cushites, who 
will hand over the hand to God. 


This view of the act of surrender on Golgotha as the fulfillment of 
this Psalm dominates the tradition dependent on the Syriac Pseudo- 
Methodius.” It remains puzzling why the Latin version of the Tiburtine 


63. P. 185.13 Sackur: Tunc namque preveniet Egiptus et Etiopia manus eius dare Dei 
(thus). 

64. Vulgate: Venient legati ex Aegypto, Aethiopia praeveniet manus eius Deo. The 
Vetus Latina omits the word Deo. 

65. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fol. 126 recto. 

66. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fol. 135 verso. 

67. Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p. 46n.5 Istrin (= p. 134.1-3 Lolos); Latin Pseudo- 
Methodius, p. 94.2 Sackur. The passage is omitted in the Visions of Daniel. 
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Sibyl and the Pseudo-Methodian tradition agreed in connecting this 
verse with the Last Emperor but disagreed in the activity concerned: the 
conversion of the pagan nations to the Last Emperor, in the Sibyl; the 
surrender of earthly power by the Last Emperor, in the three versions of 
Pseudo-Methodius. 

In many of the same apocalypses the act of surrender is also related to 
two Pauline passages, I Cor. 15:24 and II Thess. 2:7.°* They underlie 
the formulation of the surrender in the Latin version of the Tiburtine 
Sibyl, in Pseudo-Ephraem (where no personal agent of the surrender is 
indicated), and in all three versions of Pseudo-Methodius.” In applying 
I Cor. 15:24 to the Last Emperor, these apocalypses transfer to him a 
passage that in St. Paul’s thought had referred to Jesus Christ. 

The apocalyptists followed the same procedure when they connected 
the peace, prosperity, and joyfulness brought by the Last Roman Em- 
peror with Jesus’ prediction, in Matt. 24:37 and kindred texts, that at 
the time of his Second Coming, men would live once again as in the 
days of Noah and before the Flood. This application of the passage 
from the Gospels to the reign of the Last Emperor occurs in all three 
versions of Pseudo-Methodius.” 

This is the entire canonical evidence cited in more than one of the 
Byzantine apocalypses here under consideration: one verse of Psalms 
(78:65), where a poetic description of God’s punitive wrath against 


68. I Cor. 15:24f. eita 76 Téd0s Gtav Tapasdtdoi THY Bactrciav TO Oe Kai TaTpl, 
érav KaTapynon Tacav apxny Kai Tamer sovetav Kat Siva dei yap avrov 
Bacthevew a&ypt ob IF TavTas Tods ExIpovs Ue Tods Todas avrov; Il Thess. 2:7 
ovo 6 KaTéxwv dpti Ews Ek wETOoU yévyntas | Then comes the end, when he delivers the 
kingdom to God the Father after destroying every rule and every power and authority; for 
he must reign until he has put all his enemies under his feet; (II Thess. 2:7) For the mys- 
tery of lawlessness is already at work; only he who now restrains it will do so until he is 
out of the way] [Translations from Revised Standard Version]. For these texts in the Vul- 
gate seen. 55 above. 

69. Latin Sibyl, p. 186.7 Sackur: . . . relinquet regnum Christianorum Deo patri et lesu 
Christo filio eius. Et cum cessaverit imperium Romanum etc.; Pseudo-Ephraem, pp. 
213.16—214.4 Caspari (see n. 54 above): Syriac Pseudo-Merhodius, fol. 135 recto: “And 
the king of the Greeks . . . will hand over the kingship to God the Father. . . . And imme- 
diately every leader and every authority and all powers will cease,” etc.; Greek Pseudo- 
Methodius, p. 46.1 and n. 5 Istrin (= p. 132.2 Lolos); Latin Pseudo-Methodius, pp. 
93.17, 94.7 Sackur. In the Visions of Dantel the citation, usually together with the entire 
scene of the surrender, is replaced by the Last Emperor's expedition to Rome. 

70. Matt. 24:37 domep yep ai Huépoe tov Nae, obtws Earat  Tapovala Tov viod 
Tov avdpwTov. a yap hoav év rais Huépacs [Exeivats] Tats TpPd TOV KaTAKAVT LOU 
TpwyovrTes Kai TivorTEes, yapourtes Kai yapilovTes, axpt Ns Huepas cionddev Noe 
eis THY KiBwTdr . . . ObTWS ETTAL Kat 7) TAPOVTLa TOU Viod TOV did pwTrov [As were the 
days of Noah, so will be the coming of the son of man. For as in those days before the flood 
they were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until the day when Noah 
entered the ark, and they did not know until the flood came and swept them all away, so 
will be the coming of the son of man: RSV]. 
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Hebrew sinners is used to buttress the Last Roman Emperor’s condition 
prior to his emergence; another verse from the same book (68:31), 
commemorating the submission of the nations to God, applied to the 
Last Emperor’s role in the conversion of the pagans in the Latin version 
of the Tiburtine Sibyl, to his surrender on Golgotha in the other texts; 
the Gospels’ (Matt. 24:37) comparison of the peace, prosperity, and re- 
joicing at the Second Coming with that of the Age of Noah transferred 
to the reign of the Last Roman Emperor; and finally the Pauline predic- 
tions of an end of the Roman Empire (II Thess. 2:7) and of Christ’s 
surrender of earthly kingship to God (I Cor. 15:24) applied to the Last 
Roman Emperor. It is not much; and moreover, the biblical passages 
were applied to the notion of a Last Roman Emperor not without some 
awkwardness and artificiality. 

It seems that some of the apocalyptists, dissatisfied with this state of 
affairs, attempted to remedy it by two devices by no means mutually 
exclusive: either by the addition of further more or less canonical cita- 
tions, or by recourse to non-biblical prophecies. Thus Daniel Kai €orac 
alone described a second victory of the Last Roman Emperor over the 
“sons of Hagar” at the Well of Jacob and transferred to it a prophecy 
cited, in slightly different form, by the Syriac and Greek versions of 
Pseudo-Methodius (as a “saying of Our Lord” in the former; and as a 
prophecy of Ezekiel in the latter text). In these earlier apocalypses, how- 
ever, the quotation accompanied not a Roman victory over the Arabs, 
but a disastrous defeat. In Daniel Kai rac the citation reads as follows: 


Then a word will be spoken to the emperor of the Romans: Son of Man, sum- 
mon the birds of heaven and the beasts of the land and order them as follows: eat 
the flesh of men and drink the blood of the Impious [aiwa aoeBevr] because 
today | make a great sacrifice [sacrificial meal].”' 


This citation in Daniel Kai oreax resembles most closely the text of 
Ezekiel 39:17 in the PeSitta and Septuagint, but differs from all the re- 
lated texts in characterizing the enemies of the Last Roman Emperor as 
the Impious (@ceBeis).” It is difficult not to relate this change intro- 


71. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fol. 134 recto, specifically names the Gospel: “that is the 
peace of which he said in his gospel: there will be great peace the like of which never 
existed, and men will sit down in repose and will eat and drink and rejoice in the joy of 
their heart, and men will take wives and wives will be given to men”; Greek Pseudo- 
Methodius, p. 43.7 Istrin (= p. 128.5 Lolos) refers to | Thess. 5:3 and Matt. 24:37; 
Latin Pseudo-Methodius, p. 91.14 Sackur, does the same; cf. Apocalypse of St. Andrew 
the Fool, PG 111.853B, 856C. 

72. P. 40.11 Vasiliev Tore yernoerar Adyos mpas Tov Bacmirséa “Pwyaiwy AEywu vié 
avdpwrov, KakETat Ta TETEWGa TOU OVPaVOT Kal Ta Uypla THS ys Kat TpdTpEWar 
adrois Afywr gdeyete capKas avd pater Kai TieTe aia doeBov S67 Duoiav peye- 
Anu Ydw onwepov. Compare Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fol. 127 verso: “And there will be 
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duced in Ezek. 39:17 by Daniel Kacé &o7au (or one of his sources) with 
another prophecy cited by the same text in connection with the Last 
Emperor's first victory over the Ismaelites: “And the word of the prophet 
will be fulfilled: he will hand over the sinner into the hands of the Im- 
pious, will turn again and require their blood.” It will be noted that the 
“Impious” reappear here in the phrase: “the blood of the Impious.” 
This is hardly a coincidence. The easiest explanation is to assume that 
either Daniel Kai éo7au or one of his sources incorporated into his text 
two prophecies, one consisting of an interpolated text of Ezek. 39:17, 
and the other altogether extra-canonical, where the historical Arab vic- 
tories over the Byzantine armies had been attributed to the sinfulness of 
the Byzantine population but where a promise had been held out that at 
a later time God would redress the balance and punish the impious 
Arabs. 

Other non-biblical prophecies are also cited in the material now un- 
der consideration. The Latin text of the Tiburtine Sibyl, immediately 
before predicting that the Last Roman Emperor would sack the islands 


fulfilled the word of our Lord who said: We [?] are like the beasts of the field and the birds 
of heaven, and call them [saying]: Assemble and come because today | shall make a great 
sacrifice for you. Eat the flesh of the fattened {animals] and drink the blood of mighty 
men”; Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p. 26.11 Istrin (= p. 96.4 Lolos) kaxet mAnpwInTETAL 
TO pnvEev Sta tpogytov ‘leleKinA TO: vié aupwrov, KaAECTOV Ta Pypia TOU aypov Kai 
Ta TETELWa TOV OVPAvOD Kai TpOTPEWAL AVTa hEywr GVVaAdpoiadyTE Kai Sedre, S67e 
Juoiav peyadny vow vbulv. payeTe CapKas Svvactav Kai TieTe aia yeyavrwr. [And 
there will be fulfilled the word of the prophet Ezekiel: son of man, call the beasts of the 
field and the birds of heaven and turn to them saying: Assemble and come hence, because I 
will make a great sacrifice for you. Eat the flesh of the powerful and drink the blood of 
giants.] Latin Pseudo-Methodius, p. 80.17 Sackur. Compare Ezek. 39:17 LXX: kai ov, 
uié avipwrov, eirov Tade Aéyer Kipios Eizrov wavti Opvéw metew@ Kai Tpos TWaVTa 
Ta Iynpla tod wedlov Luvaydyre Kai Epyer de, cvvaxdyTe ATG TaVTWL TOY TEpLKU- 
kaw Eri THY Yuotiav pov, Hv TEedvKA bir, Juoiav weyadny i Ta Opy “lopana, Kai 
gayeove kpéa kai Tice Aiwa: Kpea yLyavTwr gayerde Kai ala apxovTwr THS YAS 
mieabe. [As for you, son of man, thus says the Lord God: Speak to the birds of every sort 
and to all beasts of the field, “Assemble and come, gather from all sides to the sacrificial 
feast which | am preparing for you, a great sacrificial feast upon the mountains of Israel, 
and you shall eat flesh and drink blood. You shall cat the flesh of the mighty and drink the 
blood of the princes of the earth.”] 

73. P. 39.29 Vasiliev kai TANpwdIHoETaAL TO PHYEV b76 TOV TPOYT TOU: TapAdaUet TOV 
auaptodov ets xeipas doeBov kai oTpagets Takw ExlyTyAGEL TO aia avrav. The edi- 
tor, by placing a period after daeBav and continuing with a capital letter, may have 
wished to indicate his opinion that the citation ended at that point. It is much more proba- 
ble, however, that it continued to aie adrar. In the first place, daeBar is the most natu- 
ral referent for adr@v. More importantly, the citation is mal a propos unless the two 
clauses are taken together. Daniel Kai &ovac is here predicting a Roman victory. To say 
that by this victory the sinner will be handed over to the Impious would imply that God 
will reward the impious Romans. On the other hand, if the two clauses are taken together 
as the “prophetic saying,” it makes perfect sense: in the past God has handed over the 
Romans to the Impious (Ismaelites, Moslems) because they (the Romans) were sinful, but 
in the future he will avenge their past defeat by putting the infidels to death. 
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and cities of the pagans and destroy all the temples of the idols, writes: 
“And the same king [the Last Roman Emperor, named Constans| will 
have a writing | scripturam] before his eyes that says: Let the king of the 
Romans claim the entire kingdom of the Christians.””* Whatever the 
original meaning of this prophecy may have been, it was clearly inserted 
into the Latin text of the Tiburtine Sibyl to justify the Last Roman Em- 
peror’s crusade against pagans and Jews. 

Finally, all the Visions of Daniel cite an earlier prophecy that, freed of 
corruptions, ran as follows: “Lion and Whelp will jointly pursue the 
Wild Ass.” * In these texts, the purpose of the citation is clearly to pro- 
vide a sanction for the Emperor’s alliance with the “Blond Peoples” of 
the West and their joint expedition against the Ismaelites. The origin 
of the prophecy is more difficult to ascertain, Wilhelm Bousset traced 
the apocalyptic metaphor of the Lion’s Whelp for the military leader 
against Byzantium’s (Rome’s) enemies back to the wars of the Byzan- 
tine emperor Heraclius (610—641) with the Persian king Chosroes II 
(+628). In the final analysis it is a reminiscence of the Blessing of Jacob 
on Judah (Gen. 49:8f.), who is there compared both to lion and 
whelp.” 

Now already August Dillmann and (following him) Bousset showed 
that during the reigns of the Byzantine emperors Leo II] (717—741) 


74. P. 185.8 Sackur (n. 16 above). The words omne regnum could also be translated 
“every kingdom,” bur the date of the passage (fourth century) and the mention of the 
name Constans just above make it probable that it reflected the period of the conflict be- 
tween the sons of Constantine the Great over their inheritance. Perhaps the prophecy was 
circulated by an orthodox partisan of the youngest of Constantine the Great’s sons, Con- 
stans (murdered in 350), and was directed against the Eastern ruler Constantius, who was 
an Arian. 

75. Texts: n. 4 above. 

76. Bousset, Antichrist, pp. 45—49. The most important text is a Syriac Apocalypse of 
Ezra, ed. and trans. Friedrich Baethgen, “Beschreibung der syrischen Handschrift ‘Sachau 
131 auf der Koniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft 6 (1886), pp. 193-211, esp. 207: “Aber der junge Lowe wird zwischen die 
Horner des Stieres springen und beide abbrechen, und das Land wird er verwiisten und 
pliindern und mit Feuer vernichten . . . und der junge Léwe wird mit grosser Macht in das 
Land der Verheissung ziehen und es dem Tribut unterwerfen” etc. Add to the texts as- 
sembled by Bousset the Oriental versions of the Sibyl, ed. and trans. J. Schleifer, “Die 
Erzahlung der Sibylle. Ein Apokryph,” Derkschriften der Kais. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Wien, philosophisch-historische Klasse 53 (1908), esp. ch. 18 at pp. 66f. (Kar- 
shuni version): “Und was das neunte Zeitalter betrifft, so wird in ihm der Lowensohn vom 
Frankenlande erscheinen und alles, was auf der Oberflache der Erde zerst6rt worden war, 
aufbauen” (follows a forty-year period of prosperity, fertility, and moral purity, then the 
Antichrist). 

77. Gen. 49:8f. ai xeipés cov éri vatou tev Exdpav cov .. ./ TKUpLVOS AEOVTOS 
‘lovia: / Ex BacTov. vié pov. avéByns: | dvatreawr Exons ws Ew / Kad OS TKRUE- 
vos: Tis &yewet adrév: [your hand shall be on the neck of your enemies . . . / Judah is a 
lion’s whelp / from the prey, my son, you have gone up / He stooped down, he couched as 
a lion / and as its whelp; who will arouse him? (RSV)| 
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and his son Constantine V (741-775), oracles about victories of a 
Lion’s Whelp enjoyed a remarkable vogue.” In 740, Leo III and his son 
Constantine inflicted a decisive defeat on an Arab army led by Malik 
and Battal at Akroinon in Phrygia; as a result, Asia Minor was saved for 
the empire.” The emperor Constantine V quickly became the hero, 
or rather, because of his iconoclastic policies, the villain of legend 
and epic.*” 

It is therefore plausible that around the time of the victory of Akroi- 
non, presumably while Leo III was still alive, a prophecy should have 
been circulated that these rulers would do more than merely clear By- 
zantine territory of the Ismaelites: jointly they would pursue the enemy 
to his own country. After all, Pseudo-Methodius had predicted that the 
Last Roman Emperor, assisted by his sons, would attack the Arabs from 
the Red Sea in the desert of Jethrib (Medina) and that his sons would 
then destroy their garrisons in Palestine.*! Reference to the Last Em- 
peror’s sons does not reappear as such in the Visions of Daniel, but in 
its original context the Lion-Whelp prophecy may have been related to 
victories won by a son of the Last Emperor. When Leo III and his son 

78. See especially the Ethiopic Apocalypse of St. Peter, discussed by August Dillmann, 
GOottinger gelebrte Nachrichten (1858), pp. 185f. This work is inaccessible to me, but 
Bousset, Antichrist, p. 47, cites from it the following passage: “ich werde erwecken den 
Léwensohn und er wird zerschlagen alle Kénige, weil ich ihm die Gewalt gegeben habe.” 
CF. Bousset, “Beitrage,” pp. 269f.; Alexander, The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantino- 
ple (Oxford, 1958) pp. 11, 234f.; Stephen Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign 
of Leo II] with Particular Attention to the Oriental Sources, Corpus Scriptorum Chris- 
tianorum Orientalium, Subsidia 41 (Louvain, 1973), pp. 13 and n. 3, 71 and n, 42 (with 
reservations). 

79. Theophanes, p. 411.21 de Boor; Julius Wellhausen, “Die Kampte der Araber mit 
den Romaern in der Zeit der Umaijiden,” Nachrichten von der Kénigliche Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, philosophisch-historische Klasse (1901), pp. 414-47, 
esp. 444f. 

80. A. Lombard, Constantin V, empereur des Romains (Paris, 1902), ch. Hl, “La Lé- 
gende de Constantin V"; N. Adontz, “Les Légendes de Maurice et de Constantin V, em- 


pereurs de Byzance,” Mélanges Bidez |= Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d'Histoire 
Orientales 2 (1934), pp. 1—12, esp. 10f. (Constantine the killer of lions, his conflict with a 


dragon). 
81. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fol. 133 recto: ‘He will go forth against them from the 
sea of the Cushites and will lay desolation and ruin in the desert of Jethrib. ... And the 


sons of the king of Greece will seize the places of the desert and will destroy with 
the sword the remnant that is left of them in the land of promise”; Greek Pseudo- 
Methodius p. 41.1 Istrin (= p. 124.1 Lolos) obvos &&edevoerat Em avdrovs Ex THs Dahao- 
ons Aidtoriav Kai Baddet popyaiar Kai Epjuwow Ews “EdpiBov .. . é7t 5& Tovs Ka- 
TOLKOUVTAS THY YHV THS ETayyedtas KaTEAVWwow ot viol TOD BaTiAEws EV popyate Kai 
Exkoovow adtovs a6 THs yhs [He will go out against them from the sea of Ethiopia 
and cast the sword and desolation as far as Ethribos ... the sons of the emperor will 
attack those inhabiting the land of the gospel and with the sword they will cut them down 
from his land.] Latin Pseudo-Methodius, p. 89.22 Sackur: Hic extet super eos a mare 
Aethiopiae et mittit gladium et desolationem in Ethribum, super habitantes autem terram 
promiussionis discendent filii regts in gladio. (I have corrected Sackur’s punctuation in the 
light of the Greek text.) 
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were active against the Arab invaders of Asia Minor, it was a natural 
step to apply Pseudo-Methodius’ prophecy about a mythological Last 
Emperor and his sons to the contemporary emperor, Leo (“the Lion’’), 
and to predict their joint offensive against Arabia itself. The ninth- 
century authors of the various Visions of Daniel, then, cited this proph- 
ecy of the preceding century but made it serve a new idea: the cooperat- 
ing Lion and Whelp no longer represented senior and junior emperors 
of Byzantium, but a Byzantine and a Western (Carolingian) emperor. 
Thus the old prophecy was made to supplement the somewhat meager 
scriptural evidence for the activities of the expected Last Roman Em- 
peror and to authenticate a new purpose: the notion introduced in By- 
zantine apocalyptic by the Visions of Daniel that the Last Roman Em- 
peror would need, for his warfare against the Ismaelites, the military aid 
of the West.” 

* The scarcity and nature of the biblical material cited in the Byzantine 
apocalypses for this expectation suggests that it is not directly biblical 
in origin: nowhere in canonical Scripture is there a prediction of a Ro- 
man emperor defeating a hostile army and surrendering his imperial 
power at Jerusalem. The question arises: if the notion of a Last Roman 
Emperor is not of biblical provenance, how is one to account for its gen- 
esis and for the extraordinary tenacity of the tradition in both Byzan- 
tine and Western apocalyptic literature? To orient one’s search for an 
answer to this question, which, strangely, does not seem to have been 
asked before, it is desirable to develop, with the aid of a few of the more 
striking features of the tradition, a hypothesis and then to test it by 
looking at the material as a whole. 

To begin with an external element, it will be remembered that the 
Cento of the True Emperor combines, in a manner which at first seems 
arbitrary and confusing, material on the Last Roman Emperor with 
data on the expectation of a Jewish Messiah. Obviously, this process of 
combination by a late source may have been due to no more than intel- 
lectual fuzziness on the part of the author; taken by itself, it has no spe- 
cial significance. But other internal features of the legend of the Last 
Roman Emperor point in a similar direction. Thus wherever the Last 
Roman Emperor’s surrender of imperial power is mentioned, this action 
is said to take place at Jerusalem. This is certainly surprising: it would 
be more natural for the surrender to take place in the center of imperial 


82. The role of the emperors Leo Il and Constantine V in the Visions of Daniel and 
related pieces was discovered and elucidated by Bousset, “Beitrage,” pp. 261-81. On the 
Lion-Whelp oracle in particular, see p. 270. 
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power, in the imperial capital and residence—that is, at Constantinople 
or, possibly, at Rome. While it might be argued that Jerusalem was 
chosen because of the special position of the city in Christian thought, 
one wonders whether the true explanation does not lie in an essential 
connection of the expected action of a Last Emperor with that of an 
earlier ruler whose capital and seat had been at Jerusalem and for whom 
an abdication at Jerusalem would indeed have been natural—in other 
words, with the hope of an anointed king of Israel or Judah, a Messiah. 
Finally, beginning with the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius and forever 
after, the Last Emperor is first mentioned immediately following the 
account of sweeping Moslem conquests which induce the Ismaelites 
to speak blasphemously: “There is no redeemer [pertiqa] for the Chris- 
tians.”** Inasmuch as, immediately after this blasphemous boast on the 
part of the Ismaelites, the Last Emperor sets out against them and de- 
feats them decisively in battle, the author’s clear implication is that the 
Last Emperor fulfills precisely the role of the “redeemer” whose exis- 
tence the Ismaelites had denied. Now the Syriac word pertiqa, meaning 
liberator, servator, is used in the Syriac Old Testament to render both 
the Hebrew term goel, “redeemer,” and mashiah, “anointed,” and in 
the Syriac New Testament as the translation of Avtpwr7js, “redeemer,” 
or of owrnp, “savior.” Once again there seems to be a connection be- 
tween the Jewish expectation of a “redeemer” or an “anointed king,” a 
Messiah, and the Last Roman Emperor of the Byzantine apocalypses. 
The three observations—the identification of Last Roman Emperor 
and Jewish Messiah in the Cento of the True Emperor, Jerusalem as the 
scene of the surrender of imperial power, and the designation of the Last 
Roman Emperor as “redeemer” or “savior” in the Byzantine apocalypses 
— are, | hope, sufficient for proposing, by way of preliminary hypothe- 
sis, that the expectation of a Last Roman Emperor derived from the 


83. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fol. 133 recto. For the Greek and Latin texts see n. 11 
above. It will be noticed that the Syriac noun periqa is rendered by dvappvors in the 
Greek translation (ereptio in Latin), The Greek translator seems to have read purqana in 
his model, an easy corruption that does not materially affect the meaning. 

84. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus Il, p. 3295. The blasphemous boast of the enemy 
seems to have no precedent in Late Jewish Messianic expectations, but many Jewish texts 
emphasize that the end will come precisely when the situation of the Jews seems hopeless. 
See, for example, II Baruch 25:4, p. 496 Charles: “And it will come to pass when they say 
in their thoughts by reason of their much tribulation: ‘The Mighty One does no longer 
remember the earth’—yea, it will come to pass when they abandon hope, that the time 
will then awake”; a Messianic passage: Orac. Sib. V.106 Geffcken GAA’ 6rav tibos ExN 
Kpatepov Kai Japoos *andés*, | Eee kat paxdpwv EVErAwY TOAW &EakaTaEat |i.e., 
the Persian king] / kai Kév tis Vedder Bactreds Tepedels Ei TovTOY | TaVTAS OdEt 
Bactrsis peyadous kai gatas apiorovs; further examples in Volz, Eschatologie, 
pp. 158f. 
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Jewish (post-canonical) national hope for a Messiah, an anointed king 
of the Jews who would free the Jewish people from the oppression by 
foreign powers. Indeed, as one compares the details of the Byzantine 
expectation with the corresponding Jewish material, one finds that so 
far as the basic features are concerned, the agreements in content, and 
sometimes also in literary and linguistic form, are so striking that they 
cannot possibly be accidental." 

To begin with, the modes of referring to the Last Emperor used by the 
Byzantine apocalyptists are all attested for the Jewish Messiah. As the 
former is called Emperor—in Greek Bactievs, in Latin rex—so the lat- 
ter is referred to as the “King Messiah,” the “King of Israel,” or simply 
“the King,” of which the Messiah or Anointed (6 HAetpevos) is a syno- 
nym while the Lion is a metaphorical equivalent.** The title “redeemer” 
or “savior” implied by the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius also has Jewish 
parallels.*” 

The supernatural aura that surrounds the emergence of the Last Ro- 
man Emperor is also a characteristic of Jewish apocalyptic predic- 


85. The standard works on the subject of Late Jewish (post-canonical) Judaism are: 
Volz, Eschatologie, with the fullest collection of material; Emil Schirer, Geschichte des 
Juidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 2 (4th ed. Leipzig, 1907), pp. 579-651; 
Bousset-Gressmann, Religion des Judentumts, esp. pp. 202-289. It is obviously impos- 
sible to cite all the Jewish parallels cited in these books, and | have long hesitated whether 
I should limit myself to referring to the three works just mentioned on each individual 
point. Such a procedure would, however, both inconvenience the reader and deprive the 
argument presented here of much of its force. | have therefore chosen to compromise: to 
cite, often in translation, a few of the most effective parallels and to refer in addition to the 
three modern works. | am keenly aware that the selection of passages cited is arbitrary and 
that it compares material of different periods in Jewish history. The references to the 
modern works are meant to correct this distortion. English translations of Jewish apoca- 
lypses are cited from R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testa- 
ment in English, vol. Il (Oxford, 1913), unless otherwise indicated. Useful bibliographical 
indications on Jewish pseudepigrapha will be found in Albert-Marie Denis, Introduction 
aux pseudépigraphes grecs de l'Ancien Testament. 

86. Bruno Violet (ed.), Die Esra-Apokalypse (1V Esra), GCS, vol. 18, pt. 1 (Leipzig, 
1910), pp. 355-57, Arab. Gild. 12.316: “Und der Lowe, den du gesehen hast, er ist der 
Kénig, den der Héchste dauernd auf immer und ewig bewahren wird” etc. See also nn. 
75-77 above. Cf. Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 173f.; Schiirer, Jitdischen Volkes, p. 613; 
Bousset-Gressmann, Religion des Judentums, pp. 227f. 

87. The Messiah as “redeemer” (gdel) is mentioned in the Shemone Esre prayer, 
Babylonian version, as cited by Schiirer, Jitdtschen Volkes, p. 539: “Gelobt seist du, Herr, 
unser Gott und Gott unserer Vater... der du. . . bringest einen Erléser ihren Kindeskin- 
dern” etc.; cf. Volz, Eschatologre, pp. 52, 174, 216. For “savior,” see Bousset-Gressmann, 
Religion des Judentums, p. 228. [Note in Alexander's hand: Discussion of goel-redeemer 
in Martin Hengel, Die Zeloten (Leiden, 1961), pp. 120-23, esp, 122n.4: “Im Rabbinat 
wurde zum terminus technicus fiir die messianische Befreiung Israels von der Wolkerherr- 
schaft,” v. Hermann Strack and Paul Billerbeck, Kommentar zam Neuen Testament aus 
Talmud und Midrasch (Munich, 1926), IV, 860ff.; M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Tar- 
gumim, (2 vols., New York, 1950), 1, pp. 201f.| 
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tions.** One of the most striking features of the Last Emperor is that he 
is invariably mentioned at the point when the military and political for- 
tunes of the “Romans” have reached their nadir and when the Ismaelite 
enemy threatens the very existence of the Roman Empire: then the Last 
Emperor appears “all of a sudden.” This is precisely the way in which 
the Messiah was envisaged in Late Judaism: as a helper sent suddenly in 
the hour of direst need.*” 

There is no Jewish Messianic precedent for a personal name, such as 
that of Constans in the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl for the Last 
Emperor, or for the physical description of the Last Emperor in the 
same text. In fact, these two elements are exceptional in Byzantine 
apocalypses and are examples of a process of demythologization not in- 
frequent in apocalyptic literature: the legendary figure of the Last Em- 
peror was here related to an historical ruler and given both his name 
and his physical characteristics. In all other Byzantine apocalypses, si- 
lence on the personal name and physical attributes of the Last Emperor 
is complete: even moral or intellectual qualities are not mentioned ex- 
cept insofar as they may be inferred from his actions. He remains a 
shadowy figure lacking all individualizing characteristics and his per- 
sonality is swallowed up by his eschatological functions. The same was 
true of the Jewish Messiah, except that the Jewish sources do speak of 
the Messiah’s moral and intellectual qualities (wisdom, power, fear of 
God), while the Byzantine apocalypses only mention the Last Emperor's 
justice.” 

Among the Last Roman Emperor’s functions, the task of saving the 
faithful against a victorious and infidel enemy by military action is par- 
amount, both in the Byzantine apocalypses and in Late Jewish Messia- 


88. II Baruch (Syriac) 29:3, p. 497 Charles: “. . . the Messiah shall then begin to be 


revealed”; IV Ezra 7:28, p. 582 Charles: “. .. my Son the Messiah shall be revealed”; 
cf. Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 6, 204-207; Bousset-Gressmann, Religion des Judentums, 
p. 230. 


89. The suddenness of the Messiah’s emergence is stated explicitly only in rare instances 
(Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 210f.; Schiirer, Jiidischen Volkes, p. 620). However, the notion of 
the warfare of the nations directed against Israel and threatening the very existence of the 
people and its capital, Jerusalem, is a regular feature of the Jewish Messianic expectation 
crystallized by the rabbis in the notion of the “birthpangs of the Messiah”: see Volz, pp. 
147-63 (“Die letzte bése Zeit”), and cf. p. 158 (“Wenn die Not am gréssten ist, dann 
kommt das Ende”; on warfare in particular see p. 157); Schiirer, pp. 609f. 

90. Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 185f. (“wenig Fleisch und Blut’); Bousset-Gressmann, Reli- 
gion des Judentums, pp. 222f. (“ganz nebensachlich und schattenhaft innerhalb des Zu- 
kunftsgemaldes”). On the Messiah’s moral and intellectual qualities see Volz, pp. 221-23. 
Compare, however, the “shining face” of the Last Emperor, Constans, in the Latin version 
of the Tiburtine Sibyl with Enoch 46: 1, p. 214 Charles: “And with him was another being 
whose countenance had the appearance of a man, and his face was full of graciousness, 
like one of the holy angels.” 
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nism. In the Jewish texts the contemporary Gentile world is the princi- 
pal enemy of the Messiah, and sometimes also the hosts of Gog and 
Magog, just as in the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl the Last Em- 
peror wages war against pagans and Gog and Magog. The substitution 
in the Pseudo-Methodian tradition of the Ismaelites for the earlier ene- 
mies is simply an adaptation to the changed religious and political 
scene. The basic feature, a military conflict with a great power of an- 
other faith, remains the same.” It is striking that the Syriac Pseudo- 
Methodius and the tradition derived from it, which never mention Pal- 
estine among the regions overrun by the Ismaelites (cf. p. 34 above), 
nevertheless emphasize that the sons of the Last Emperor free the “land 
of promise” from its Ismaelite conquerors. This singling out of the Holy 
Land by the tradition is due to the fact that the Last Emperor himself is 
a relic of the national expectations of the people of Israel, among whom 
the liberation of Palestine from foreign rule naturally was of paramount 
importance.”* 

Like the Last Roman Emperor, the Jewish Messiah was envisaged as 
bringing about an end to warfare, and creating a period of abundance, 
prosperity, and joy.” The Last Emperor’s concern for justice, on the 


91. Bousset-Gressmann, Religion des Judentums, p. 228: “Seine (des Messias) erste 
Aufgabe ist die Besiegung der Feinde Israels.” Cf. II Baruch 72, p. 518 Charles: “the time 
of my Messiah is come, he shall both summon all the nations. . . . But all those who have 
ruled over you, or have known you, shall be given up to the sword”; the Septuagint inter- 
prets Numb. 24:7 as prophesying a victory of the Messiah (the Man) over Gog; compare 
the Revised Standard Version, “his [Israel’s] seed shall be in many waters, his king shall be 
higher than Agag, and his kingdom shall be exalted,” with LXX é€eAevoertac avd pwiros 
ék TOU OT EppLaTos avo Kai KUpLedoet ENVOY TOAAOY, Kal DhadHoETaL TH Vary Bact 
Aelia adrod, kai abéqIyAceTa H Bacireia adzov: Psalm of Solomon 17:22 Kai dr6lw- 
cov abdrov [the Davidic king] toytv rod Ipatoar &pxovtas abikous, Kavapioa ‘lepov- 
ocahne avo édvav KataTrarovvtav év aTwheta... ddkEedpevoat Edvy Tapavopa év 
Adyw GTOBaATOS adroOD; cf. Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 183, 189. For further examples of the 
Messiah’s victories over nations cf. Volz, pp. 212f., Schiirer, Jiidischen Volkes, pp. 621— 
23; Bousset-Gressmann,, pp. 218—220, 228f. The Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl pre- 
dicts the conversion of pagans and Jews at the time of the Last Emperor. A conversion 
of Gentiles is also sometimes foreseen by Jewish sources; see Bousset-Gressmann, p. 234 
and n. 3. 

92. See n. 14 above. On the Holy Land as the center of Jewish Messianism, see Volz, 
Eschatologie, pp. 212—14; Schirer, Judischen Volkes, p. 629. 

93. Enoch 52:8, p, 219 Charles: “And there shall be no iron for war, nor shall one 
clothe oneself with a breastplate . . .”; Orac. Sib., 5.431 Geticken ob govos o05é KuSot- 
pos... :IV Ezra 8:52, p. 597 Charles: “For for you is. . . the future age prepared, plen- 
teousness made ready”; | Henoch 10: 18, p. 195 Charles: “And then shall the whole earth 
be tilled in righteousness, and shall all be planted with trees and be full of blessing”; 
Il Baruch 29; 3ff.: “. .. the Messiah shall then begin to be revealed. . . . The earth also 
shall yield its fruit ten thousandfold and on each vine there shall be a thousand branches 
and each branch shall produce a thousand clusters. ... And those who have hungered 
shall rejoice. . . .” Cf. Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 215, 219; Bousset-Gressmann, Religion des 
Judentums, pp. 240, 260 (in the latter passage, discussion of the Messiah as King of Peace 
and King of Paradise). 
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other hand, derives from the Messiah’s role as a judge over sinners; and 
the Emperor’s zeal for orthodoxy, from the Messiah’s hostility to the 
impious and the Gentile world that fails to recognize the Jewish God.” 
The Emperor’s zeal on behalf of religion and orthodoxy and against Is- 
maelites residing at Constantinople and any kind of immorality in the 
capital, as expressed most forcefully in the Apocalypse of St. Andrew, 
may be explained by the Messiah’s campaign against sin and his pu- 
rification of Jerusalem and Israel.”* 

The details about the end of the Last Emperor’s reign differ from 
those predicted in Jewish apocalyptic for the Messiah, but certain gen- 
eral features agree: just as some Byzantine apocalypses are silent on the 
subject and others give various timespans (32, 112, 120 years) for his 
reign, so several Late Jewish apocalyptic texts also omit the topic, pre- 
dict an eternal reign, or allow for a reign varying from forty to seven 
thousand years.” 

Finally, only one piece of biblical evidence cited in the Byzantine 
apocalypses, Psalm 68:31, seems to have had a relation to the Messi- 
anic period and to have been so understood in most Christian sources; 
yet, even in this case the Byzantine apocalypses that interpret it as a 
prophecy of the eternity of the Roman Empire (Pseudo-Methodian tra- 
dition) place on it a meaning it did not have in Judaism.” 

The use made in Byzantine apocalypses of Psalm 68:31 may serve as 
a warning against attempting to interpret all aspects of the legend of the 
Last Emperor as a mere survival of Jewish Messianic notions. In fact, a 
number of features in the Byzantine expectation of a Last Emperor are 
clearly later elaborations and developments. Thus the references or allu- 
sions to the New Testament (Matt. 24:37; I Cor. 15:24; II Thess. 2) 
are obviously Christian additions. The name Constans given to the Last 
Roman Emperor in the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl cannot be 
earlier than the period of rivalry between Constantine the Great’s sons, 
and the description of his physical qualities in the same text seems to 
belong with it.** The Lion-Whelp oracle and the Last Emperor’s expedi- 


94. Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 214f.; Schiirer, Jitdischen Volkes, pp. 622-25; Bousset- 
Gressmann, Religion des Judentums, pp. 236, 241, 257-59. 

95. Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 177, 212, 215, 217, 219; Schiirer, Jiidischen Volkes, pp. 632; 
Bousset-Gressmann, Religion des Judentums, pp. 232, 236. 

96. Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 226-28. 

97. On the Messianic interpretation of certain Psalms, see L. Dennefeld, “Messi- 
anisme,” Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique 10, 2 (Paris, 1928), pp. 1404—1568; on 
Psalm 68 : 29ff., p. 1463 (it was interpreted by the rabbis as referring to God rather than to 
the Messiah; cf. Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar, Ill, p. 147 (ad 1 Cor. 10:11). [Note in the 
author’s hand: Psalm 78:65 was also given a Messianic interpretation; see Romanos 
XLIIX, On the Resurrection, st. 10, line 7 (= Grosdidier des Matons, ed., IV, p. 468).] 

98. N. 74 above. 
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tion to “Longobardia” and to Rome arose, as was shown above, in the 
eighth and ninth centuries respectively. For other details it is not possi- 
ble to ascertain a date, but although it is difficult to discover a specific 
Jewish precedent they express the spirit of Jewish Messianic expecta- 
tions and seem to be embellishments of Jewish conceptions. Thus the 
blasphemous boast of the Ismaelites, in the Pseudo-Methodian tradi- 
tion, that the Romans have no redeemer or savior dramatizes the Jewish 
notion that the Messiah will appear at the moment of deepest crisis. 
The Last Emperor’s humble social origin and his discovery as a conse- 
quence of divine revelation, details that do not emerge in Byzantine 
apocalypses prior to the Visions of Daniel, reproduce Jewish views 
about the supernatural aura surrounding the Messiah. No sons are 
mentioned in the Jewish tradition as aiding the Messiah in his military 
tasks, but the fact that, in the Pseudo-Methodian tradition, sons of the 
Last Roman Emperor liberate the Promised Land from Ismaelite domi- 
nation is best explained as a development of the Messiah’s special rela- 
tionship to Palestine and Jerusalem.” 

The most important feature of the Last Roman Emperor for which 
there is no explicit Messianic precedent, the episode of his surrender of 
imperial power at Jerusalem, may be explained in a similar way. Here, 
the process of legendary development can be studied in the extant texts. 
In the earliest mention, that in the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl, 
his only gesture is the act of laying down diadem and all other royal 
attire.” In the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, the Last Emperor not only 
places his diadem on the Cross (restored to Mount Golgotha by the em- 
peror Heraclius in 630, after its captivity in Persia) but also stretches 
out his hands to heaven, both gestures being symbolic of his abdication 
of imperial power. While neither scene nor gestures have a Jewish 
model, the underlying idea—namely, the notion that the reign of the 
Messiah will be of finite duration and will be followed by a new age of 
the world—is well attested in Judaism." Into this basic concept, Byzan- 
tine apocalyptists introduced modifications and additions: the author- 


99. P. 155 above; cf. Schiirer, Jiidischen Volkes, p. 629. [In “The Last Roman Emperor,” 
p. 7, Alexander states that the references to “sons” in the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius 
should be taken as “counselors”: “.., in Syriac the two meanings are differentiated 
merely by one vowel sign (if the text indicates vowels at all) (bar malka = “son of the 
king”; bar melka = counselor”). . . . The development of the idea in the Greek and Latin 
versions must, then, result from a mis-reading (of viol rod BamtAéws and filii regis) of the 
Syriac.”’] 

100. [See n. 44 for Alexander's reconsiderations on the date of the Latin Sibyl in the 
seventh century. | 

101. Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 63-66, 71-77, 226-28; Schiirer, Jiidischen Volkes, 
pp. 635¢. 
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ity surrendered extended no longer just over Israel but over the Roman 
Empire, presumably on the basis of Il Thess. 2:7 (“only he who now 
restrains it will do so until he is out of the way”), alluded to by Pseudo- 
Ephraem and Pseudo-Methodius; the dramatic gestures of laying down 
imperial insignia (first attested in the Latin version of the Tiburtine 
Sibyl) on the Holy Cross (first in Pseudo-Methodius) and of the hands 
stretched out to God (first in Pseudo-Methodius), on the basis of Psalm 
68:31; and the ceremony of a surrender or transfer of power, on the 
basis of I Cor. 15:24 (first attested in the Latin Sibyl). The scene of the 
surrender at Jerusalem, the most important new aspect of the legend of 
the Last Emperor as compared with Jewish Messianism, is therefore, 
like other features of the legend, a dramatization of Jewish notions de- 
veloped from Old and New Testament passages. 

Thus the hypothesis, put forward above, that the Byzantine expecta- 
tion of a Last Roman Emperor is a survival of the Jewish hope for a 
national liberator, a Messiah, is now confirmed by a detailed compari- 
son of these beliefs. The point made here is not merely that certain fea- 
tures of the Byzantine belief in a Last Roman Emperor are borrowings 
from Jewish Messianism. The surprising conclusion is that all the con- 
stituent elements of the Byzantine legend of the Last Roman Emperor 
are derived from this source: directly, the Emperor’s role as redeemer or 
savior from foreign domination and oppression by non-believers; his 
function as bringer of prosperity, justice, and joy; his sudden emergence 
during a desperate military crisis; even the sources’ vagueness as to his 
personality; indirectly, such later embellishments as the blasphemous 
boast of the enemy; the humble origin and the sons of the Emperor; his 
discovery by divine revelation; and, above all, the powerful dramatic 
scene of the surrender at Jerusalem. 

How is one to explain this transformation of the expectation of a 
Jewish Messiah into that of a Last Roman Emperor? It should be noted 
that it is a highly selective process. Late Judaism developed not one 
common set of beliefs regarding the coming Messiah but a number of 
competing, often conflicting views held by different groups within Juda- 
ism and scattered over a large variety of writings."* Among them one 
contrast is particularly important. While in some Jewish apocalypses 
the expectation is of a Messianic king of Israel from the house of David, 
this is replaced or combined in other texts with a figure of quite dif- 
ferent range and character, a transcendent and preexistent Man or Son 


102. Volz, Eschatologie, 201-203 (“Die Vielfaltigkeit der eschatologischen Heils- 
gestalt”). 
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of Man concerned not so much with the Jewish people as with mankind 
in general, the establishment of universal peace, and the destruction 
of evil.'” 

This twofold expectation was but part of a more far-reaching devel- 
opment combining an eschatology of national Jewish origin and intent 
with a set of beliefs concerned with mankind as a whole. The two kinds 
of eschatology and Messianism fulfilled different kinds of spiritual 
needs: the former, that of a group bound together by common origin, 
religion, and vicinity; the other, of groups residing far from their home- 
land dispersed among populations of different backgrounds. In order to 
bring some order into these various eschatological expectations, some 
Late Jewish writings such as IV Ezra and II Baruch conceived of the pe- 
riod of the national Jewish Messiah as a period preparatory to the new 
age of the world and to the Last Judgment over all mankind." 

It is interesting that the features of Jewish Messianism transformed 
into the Byzantine legend of a Last Roman Emperor referred exclusively 
to the Messiah as King of the Jews, rather than to the universal concept. 
They seem to have originated and been cherished less among the rabbis 
than in limited circles of apocalyptic sectarians and, especially, among 
the popular masses. This is clear particularly from the records of the 
Jewish War (68—70) and of the revolt of Bar Kochba (133-135), when 
the sources mention a series of Messianic figures finding a large follow- 
ing among the people.'* 


103. Ibid., pp. 204-208; Schiirer, Jiidischen Volkes, pp. 586f.; Bousset-Gressmann, 
Religion des Judentuwms, pp. 259ff., 286f. 

104. I] Baruch 40:3, p. 501 Charles: “And his [the Messiah’s] principate will stand for 
ever, until the world of corruption is at an end, and until the times aforesaid are fulfilled”; 
IV Ezra 7:27, p. 582 Charles: “For my son the Messiah shall be revealed, together with 
those who are with him, and shall rejoice the survivors four hundred years. And it shall 
be, after these years, that my Son the Messiah shall die, and all in whom there is human 
breath. Then shall the world be changed into the primaeval silence seven days. . . .” Cf. 
Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 71—77, 203, 227-29; Bousset-Gressmann, Religion des Juden- 
tums, p. 259. Volz, p. 71, speaks of “die national Heilszeit als Vorperiode” and of the time 
of the Messiah as a “Zwischenreich.” 

105. Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 9f., 183f.; Bousset-Gressmann, Religion des Judentums, 
p. 268. {In “The Last Roman Emperor,” pp. 11-12, Alexander went on to suggest that the 
Syriac Pseudo-Methodius’ channel for this tradition was a Jewish Messianic community 
in Northern Mesopotamia (attested by Aphrahates in the fourth century); “That Pseudo- 
Methodius had access to circles linked to Judaism is shown not only by his date on the 
Last Roman Empire, but also by the sources used in other portions of his tract. For the 
early history of the world he depended heavily and for a large part literally, on a Syriac 
source of the sixth century, the Cave of Treasures, which in turn was based on pre- 
Christian Jewish materials. . . . Furthermore, one of the earliest fathers of the northern 
Mesopotamian Church, Aphrahates, who died shortly after 345, directed several of his 
Demonstrations against the religion of the local Jews. The magnitude and intensity of his 
literary effort bears witness to the appeal that Jewish rites and ideas had for members of 
the Christian congregations in the area. One Jewish claim that Aphrahates specifically 
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It is not difficult to surmise that the notion of a Messianic age sur- 
vived in some of the Jewish circles converted to Christianity, the “Jew- 
ish Christians,” especially in the shape of a period preparatory to the 
Second Coming and the Last Judgment. In fact, it has been noted that 
St. Paul’s view, expressed in I Cor. 15: 23ff., presupposes the concept of 
the Messiah’s rule on earth."* St. Paul was of Jewish origin, as was 
probably the last redactor of the canonical book of Revelation, where 
the Christian martyrs are expected to rule with Christ for a thousand 
years prior to the general resurrection and the Last Judgment (20: 4). 

Thus while the survival of the belief in a national Jewish Messiah into 
Christian times is documented, the next step in its development can 
merely be hypothesis. The principal task of the Jewish Messiah had 
been the military protection of the land and people of Israel against the 
unbelieving nations: the Hellenistic powers, later Rome. How was the 
principal defender of Israel against Rome transformed into a Roman 
emperor? One factor facilitating this development was, it may be sug- 
gested, a rapprochement between certain circles within Christianity and 
the Roman Empire, accompanied by the weakening of the ties with 
(even hostility toward) Judaism. Beginning with Irenaeus, almost all the 
Church Fathers see in the Roman Empire the power “restraining” the 
Antichrist and the end, according to II Thess. 2:7. From this even a Ter- 
tullian, normally hostile to Rome, occasionally draws the conclusion 
that Christians should pray for the Roman “emperors, for the entire or- 
der of the empire, and for Roman institutions.” A century later Lactan- 
tius expressed himself in similar terms.'”’ Simultaneously the Antichrist 
was often expected to be not of Roman but of Jewish origin, and it has 
been plausibly suggested that this notion is due to the early Christian 
community’s growing hatred of the Jews.'”* 

In addition, as memories of the Jewish origins of Christianity, the in- 
dependent Jewish state, and the Temple receded, as Christians came to 


refutes is that ‘it is still certain for Israel to be gathered together’ which makes clear that 
his Jewish neighbors expected to be recalled from the Dispersion to the Promised Land by 
an act of divine ‘redemption’—a concept which played a key role in Pseudo-Methodius’ 
Christian apocalypse. Thus for the Syriac churches of northern Mesopotamia, Judaeo- 
Christian and Jewish communities may have been the channels through which Jewish 
Messianism reached the author of the Cave of Treasures in the sixth century and Pseudo- 
Methodius in the seventh.”’] 

106. Bousset-Gressmann, Religion des Judentums, p. 288; W. Bauer, “Chiliasmus,” 
Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum 2, pp. 1073-78, esp. 1076. 

107. Bousset, Antichrist, pp. 16, 77-79 (where the passages from Tertullian and Lac- 
tantius are cited). 

108. Bousset, Antichrist, pp. 85f.; cf. W. H. C. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in 
the Early Church: A Study of a Conflict from the Maccabees to Donatus (Oxford, 1965), 
pp. 258f. and passim. 
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think of Jews as members of isolated congregations living in the Di- 
aspora within a foreign environment, and as Christianity came to con- 
ceive of itself as a missionary religion destined to convert the Roman 
world, the expectation of a Messianic king of Israel bringing peace, jus- 
tice, and prosperity to the Christian churches may have seemed more 
and more incongruous. The conversion of Constantine, in particular, 
must have served as an incentive for substituting a powerful Roman 
emperor for the by-now-nebulous Jewish king. An eschatological iden- 
tification between Roman and Christian Empire occurs in Pseudo- 
Ephraem, which probably belongs to the fourth century." It is there- 
fore not unreasonable to surmise that during the reign of Constantine 
the Great at the latest, in Christian eschatology a Last Roman Emperor 
took the place held in Late Jewish apocalyptic by a Jewish king. 


109. P. 213.17 Caspari; et iam regnum Romanorum tollitur de medio et Christianorum 
imperium traditur Deo et Patri. 


Il. 
Gog and Magog 


All the Byzantine apocalypses here under consideration insert—nor- 
mally between the victorious campaigns of the Last Roman Emperor 
and his establishment of peace and prosperity, on the one hand, and the 
Antichrist’s domination, on the other—a terrible onslaught of barbar- 
ian peoples. It is the legend of Gog and Magog, although these names 
are not always mentioned. ' 

In the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl the story makes its appear- 
ance during the reign of the Last Roman Emperor, following a descrip- 
tion of the prosperity of his reign, his campaigns against pagans, his 
conversion of Jews, and the first “rise” of the Antichrist, but prior to the 
Last Roman Emperor’s surrender of empire at Jerusalem and the “mani- 
fest revelation” of the Antichrist. The invaders from the North are 
named Gog and Magog; they are designated as “very impure nations” 
(spurcissime gentes) said to have been imprisoned by Alexander the 
Great. They number twenty-two (variant: twelve) kingdoms and are 
subdued by an army summoned by the Last Roman Emperor.? 


1. A convenient summary of the legend of Gog and Magog in Judaism and carly Christi- 
anity has been provided by Karl Georg Kuhn, “Tay kat Maywy,” Theologisches Wérter- 
buch zum Neuen Testament | (Stuttgart, 1933), pp. 790—92: Strack and Billerbeck, Kom- 
mentar, Ill, pp. 831—40; also the commentaries on Rev. 20:7—10, e.g., by Bousset, Die 
Offenbarung Jobannis (repr. Gottingen, 1966), pp. 438—40; on Late Judaism in particu- 
lar see Volz, Eschatologie, pp. 149-52; Bousset-Gressmann, Religion des Judentums, pp. 
218ff.; on the medieval legend the classic account is that by Graf, Roma nella memoria e 
nelle immaginazioni del Medio Evo, pp. 507-563. See also Bousset, Antichrist, pp. 128f. 
(and passim); “Beitrage,” 113-31; Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte, pp. 33-39. 

2. Pp. 186.1—6. There is no parallel account in the Oracle of Baalbek, except that per- 
haps the description of the reign of the “Emperor with the Changing Shape” (lines 190ff.) 
may embody certain features elsewhere associated with the legend of Gog and Magog, 
such as the use of poisoned arrows (see my note on the passage, Commentary, pp. 37—40) 
and the flight of the woman from West to East (line 200). 
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In Pseudo-Ephraem the invasion of gentes bellicae or nequissimae ap- 
pears among the signs of the end. As we have seen (Part One, Chap- 
ter V.3) these nations are not named but described: they resemble wild 
animals rather than men. Although their foul habits are described, 
Pseudo-Ephraem gives no details of the fate of the invaders except to say 
that their days “will be completed” and that then the earth (terra, land 
[of Israel?}) will be in repose.’ 

In the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, the invaders are mentioned twice, 
once in the “historical” section in connection with the account of Alex- 
ander the Great’s reign and again in the eschatological part. The first 
reference, discussed in Part One, Chapter I, describes in some detail the 
impurity of the “sons of Japheth”; here the author also recounts Alexan- 
der’s imprisonment of the invaders behind a bronze gate, held fast with 
a miraculous substance. This gate stopped the nations but the author 
prophesies that, in accordance with the prophecy of Ezekiel (38:8, 
freely quoted) “in the end of times, at the end of the world, the fol- 
lowers of Agog and Magog will come out upon the land of Israel.” This 
first account of the future invaders ends with a list of the twenty-two 
kingdoms imprisoned by Alexander, beginning with Agog and Magég.* 

The Syriac Pseudo-Methodius returns to Gog and Magog after he has 
predicted the defeat of the Ismaelites by the Last Roman Emperor and a 
period of peace and prosperity following upon his victories. During this 
period of peace, he prophesies, the Gates of the North will be opened 
and the nations imprisoned behind them will rush forward. He de- 
scribes, in terms similar to those of Pseudo-Ephraem, the fear and flight 
of men and the impurity of the invaders: the victims will hide in moun- 
tains, caves, and tombs; there will be no one to bury them; and the new- 
comers will eat human flesh and unclean animals and drink the blood of 
animals. Pseudo-Methodius knows, however, unlike Pseudo-Ephraem, 
how they will meet their end. After one week (of years?) they will as- 
semble in the plain of Joppe (now Haifa, in Israel) and there they will be 
destroyed within one hour by “one of the captains of the host of an- 
gels,” i.e., an archangel.’ 

With minor variants this twofold account of the legend of Gog and 
Magog reappears in the Greek and Latin versions of Pseudo-Methodius 
as well as in some of the Visions of Daniel.* In the Slavonic Daniel the 

3. Pp. 212. 13~—213.17. 

4, Fols. 124 recto—125 recto. 

5, Fols. 134 verso—135 recto. 

6. Greek Pseudo-Methodius, pp. 18.2—20.16 and 44. 1-16 Istrin (= pp. 78.1-82 and 


128.95—130.112 Lolos); Latin text, pp. 72.10—75.7 and 91.22—93.1; “historical” past 
alone in Pseudo-Chrysostom: p. 33.13—34.6; free version of eschatological section only 
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invasion is predicted to occur not during the reign of the Last Roman 
Emperor, who will surrender his power at Jerusalem, but during that of 
his immediate predecessor, of whose rule nothing except this incident is 
reported: “Afterward another scepter will arise. In his times twelve em- 
perors will arise from the Gates of the Snakes.” This predecessor him- 
self will succeed an emperor reigning thirty-two years whose wrath will 
be directed against apostates, who will bring peace, joy, and prosperity 
and will protect and strengthen the Church. Clearly the normal func- 
tions of the Last Roman Emperor are here distributed over a series 
of rulers, and the “twelve emperors” arising from the “Gates of the 
Snakes” are the hordes of Gog and Magog.” 

This survey of the Byzantine apocalyptic material shows that for the 
episode of Gog and Magog there existed a uniform tradition exhibit- 
ing, however, a number of significant variants. Gog (Syriac: Agog) and 
Magog are named in all the texts except Pseudo-Ephraem, who refers to 
gentes bellicae or nequissimae. Their wildness, cruelty, or impurity is 
elaborated in all the texts.‘ Except for Pseudo-Ephraem, all of them 
mention their northern habitat and their imprisonment by Alexander 
the Great in greater or lesser detail. The Latin Siby] knows that the in- 
vaders consist of twenty-two (twelve) regna and the three versions of 
Pseudo-Methodius, as well as Pseudo-Chrysostom, name the participat- 
ing nations. The reactions of their victims, their panic and their flight, 
are detailed everywhere except in the brief account of the Latin Sibyl. 
Finally, while according to this latter text the invaders are vanquished 
by an army summoned by the Last Roman Emperor and while accord- 
ing to Pseudo-Ephraem their time simply comes to an end, the Pseudo- 
Methodian tradition ascribes their annihilation to divine intervention: 
after a week (of years?) God will send an archangel who will destroy 
them “in one hour” in the plain of Joppe. 

Thus the Byzantine apocalyptic tradition combines a high degree of 
uniformity with a certain amount of variation. Pseudo-Ephraem in par- 
ticular offers a number of variants: he does not name Gog and Magog, 
does not mention that the nequissimae gentes reside in the North, and 


in Daniel Kai éorat, p. 42.3—10. No mention of Gog and Magog occurs in the text of the 
Erythraean Sibyl. 

7. Slavonic Daniel, #9—10. Compare the twenty-two (or twelve) kingdoms in the Latin 
version of the Tiburtine Sibyl. The Gates of the Snakes (aspidov’ vrat') undoubtedly 
are a corruption of the Caspian Gates, with which Alexander’s Gates were frequently 
identified. 

8. In the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl it is indicated by no more than the words 
Spurcissime gentes. 
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does not refer to Alexander the Great. One may hesitate to attach much 
importance to these omissions; Pseudo-Ephraem’s account of Gog and 
Magog is very brief and it could therefore be argued that he decided to 
sacrifice these details to the cause of concision. Abbreviation rather than 
divergence may also explain the fact that while in all the other texts the 
hosts of Gog and Magog are destroyed by an angel, Pseudo-Ephraem 
alone simply records that “the days of the times of those nations were 
completed.” In this instance we may take as a warning, however, the 
fact that the Latin text of the Tiburtine Sibyl also differs from the 
Pseudo-Methodian tradition in this regard: here the Last Roman Em- 
peror rather than an angel defeats the invaders. Moreover, a desire for 
concision fails to explain one further peculiarity of Pseudo-Ephraem: 
unlike the other texts here under consideration, in which the invasion is 
expected during the reign of the Last Roman Emperor, Pseudo-Ephraem 
predicts it among the tribulations preceding the end of the world. As 
Pseudo-Ephraem is also unique in that he does not know the figure of 
the Last Roman Emperor (Part Two, Chapter I, above), there is not nec- 
essarily any conflict here. Conflict does, however, arise from the fact 
that in all other texts the invasions occur after a period of victory and 
prosperity of the Roman Empire, presumably because the newcomers 
envy or covet the wealth of the inhabitants, while in Pseudo-Ephraem 
the invasions form the climax of a series of natural disasters—epi- 
demics, wars, famine, drought, and persecutions—and tranquility fol- 
lows rather than precedes the invasion.” 

How is one to explain the origins of this tradition, including its vari- 
ants? It has long been recognized that one of its sources is the Romance 
of Alexander the Great as embodied not only in these Byzantine apoca- 
lypses but also in other documents such as a Christian legend concerning 
Alexander written in Syriac, a metrical homily by the Syriac poet Jacob 
of Sarug (521), the Koran (sura 18.89) and a late Greek recension of 
the Romance of Alexander.'” 


9. P. 213.16: Cumque conpleti fuerint dies temporum gentium illarum, postquam ter- 
ram conrumperint, requiescet |terra|. A Syriac homily (probably falsely) attributed to St. 
Ephraem also predicts the coming of Gog and Magog, here identified with the Huns, 
among the signs of the end and preceding a period of God-given peace: see Sancti 
Ephraem Syri Hymnt et Sermones, ed. Th. J. Lamy (Mechlinae, 1889), Ill, pp. 193-204, 
esp. 202f.: Tune {i.e., after the destruction of the invaders by the archangel Michael] Do- 
minus suscitabit pacem suam e coelo suo glorioso, Bousset, Antichrist, pp. 35—37, and 
“Beitrage,” p. 116, considered this part of the work as of fourth-century origin, while 
Theodore Noldeke—“Beitrage zur Geschichte des Alexanderromans,” pp. 31f., and in 
his review of Lamy’s edition in Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 4 
(1890), p. 144—as well as Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte, p. 34, thought that it was written 
around 640. 

10. The classic account is still Graf, Roma nella memoria, ll, pp. 517-534. The Chris- 
tian Syriac legend was edited and translated by Budge, History of Alexander, pp. 255-75 
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Among the features of Byzantine apocalyptic derived from this leg- 
end of Alexander are the story of his visit to the place where the sun 
rises; the discovery and the names of twelve or twenty-two or twenty- 
four barbarian peoples and their repulsive customs; and, above all, the 
erection by Alexander of a bronze gate designed to hem in these barbar- 
ians and the prophecy that at the end of time they would invade the 
Roman Empire. Even some of these features may have ultimate Jewish 
roots, for already Josephus and, later, St. Jerome knew of iron gates 
built by Alexander to prevent as yet unnamed “wild peoples” from 
crossing the Caucasus." 

It is generally recognized, however, that the legend of Alexander was 
grafted upon the prophecy in Ezekiel of a combined onslaught, at the 
end of time, of powerful nations allied with Gog of the land of Magog 
against the Holy Land and their destruction. In chs. 37—39 (and related 
texts) the prophet predicts a return of the Jews to the land of Israel, to 
live there under a king from the house of David (37: 21-24). God will 
then rouse Gog, of the land of Magog (38:2) and according to Gen. 
10:2 one of the sons of Japheth, at the head of a large army of peoples 
“in the latter years against the land that is restored from war,” the land 
of Israel where the returnees live securely under Messianic conditions of 
cultivation and security (38:8). Gog’s purpose will be “to seize spoil 
and carry off plunder” (38 : 12), but God will destroy him and his host in 
the land of Israel by pestilence, bloodshed, rain and hailstones, and fire 
and brimstone (38:22). Gog will perish upon the mountains of Israel, 
and God will send fire upon the land of Magog. For seven years the 
people of Israel will burn the weapons of the invaders (39: 9). 


(text), 144-61 (translation), Néldeke, “Beitrage,” p. 31, showed that it was composed in 
514-15, and Bousset, “Beitrage,” p. 114, added that in its published form it shows traces 
of a revision around 640. On Jacob of Sarug’s homily see Néldeke, p. 30. The latest studies 
of the Greek text of Pseudo-Callisthenes arrive at the opinion that the relevant sections are 
derived from Pseudo-Methodius; see the edition and discussion by van Thiel, Rezension 
A, pp. S1ff.; Reinhold Merkelbach, Die Quellen des griechischen Alexanderromans, Zete- 
mata 9 (Munich, 1954), p. 108; and J. Trumpf, “Alexander, die Bersiler und die Briiste des 
Nordens,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 64 (1971), pp. 326-28, esp. 327f. In the Syriac 
Pseudo-Methodius’ “prophecy” of the Ismaelite invasions it is said (fol. 129 recto) that 
Ismael “will seize the entrances of the North”; cf. also Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p. 30.1 
Istrin (= p. 104.4 Lolos); Latin text, p. 83.18 Sackur. This is presumably a motif of the 
prophecy of an invasion according to the Alexander legend, here transferred to an histori- 
cal enemy. 

11. Josephus Bellum Judaicum 7.7.4: The Alans negotiate with the king of the Hyrcani 
because they wish to raid Media, 7}s wapddou yap obtos SeaToTHs EoTiv, HY 6 Bact- 
Aeds "AAEEaVSpos TUAQLS GLSNpats KAcioTHY Evoince [for he is the lord of the passage, 
which King Alexander made fast with iron gates]; Jerome, Ep. 77.8 (ad Oceanum de 
morte Fabiolae): . . . Caucasi rupibus feras gentes Alexandri claustra cohibent. Cf. Grat, 
Roma nella memoria, pp. 518—20; Bousset, “Beitrage,” pp. 115f. Néldeke, “Beitrage,” 
p. 26, points out, however, that the rabbinic sources know nothing of Alexander’s erection 
of a gate against the “wild peoples.” 
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Thus the Byzantine apocalypses derive from Ezekiel (and related texts 
such as Gen. 10:2) the notion of an onslaught of the nations and their 
destruction by the will of God. It is true that in the Byzantine apoca- 
lypses it is not stated clearly, as it is in Ezekiel, that the Holy Land will 
be the target of the attack; yet, there are traces of this view. Thus it is 
significant that in the Pseudo-Methodian tradition the plain of Joppe in 
Palestine is mentioned as the place of convergence and destruction of 
the invading peoples. Another trace of Ezekiel’s prophecy of an attack 
on Israel may be the (inexact) citation of Ezekiel 38:8 in the Syriac 
Pseudo-Methodius: “In the end of times, at the end of the world, the 
followers of Agog and of Magog will come out upon the land of Is- 
rael.”” The names of Gog and Magog, and their relation to Japheth in 
the Pseudo-Methodian tradition, also derive from Ezekiel and Genesis. 
So does their northern starting point in the Latin version of the Tibur- 
tine Sibyl and in the Pseudo-Methodian tradition (cf. Ezek. 38 : 6). Fi- 
nally, the timing of Gog and Magog’s attack during a period of peace 
and prosperity in the entire Byzantine tradition (except in Pseudo- 
Ephraem) is reminiscent of Ezek. chs. 37—39, where the attack of Gog 
not only follows the reestablishment of the Jews to Palestine under a 
Messianic king (37: 24ff.) but it is repeatedly stressed (38:8, 10, 13, 14) 
that Gog’s invasion of Israel will take place at a time when Israel is at 
peace and the population lives in security. 

Byzantine indebtedness to Jewish tradition appears even greater if 
one includes Jewish materials outside the Old Testament that refer to 
the legend of Gog and Magog. While in Ezekiel the name Gog had been 
a personal name—namely, that of the prince of Magog—those Byzan- 
tine apocalypses that contain that name agree with the Revelation of 
John 20:8 (the work of a Jewish Christian), and with most of the rab- 
binic sources, in seeing in it the name of a people paralleling Magog."* 
As to the place of Gog and Magog’s attack in the eschatological time 
schedule, there is, as shown above, no agreement in the Byzantine 
apocalypses. An even greater hesitation as to the timing of Gog’s inva- 
sion prevails in the rabbinic sources: they place it prior to the days of 


12. Fol, 124 verso. Another verse of Ezekiel (39:17) is also cited freely but as a saying of 
the Lord, fol. 128 recto: “We are like[?] the animals of the field and the birds of heaven, 
and call rhem [saying]: Assemble and come because today | shall make a great sacrifice for 
you. Eat the flesh of the fattened [animals] and drink the blood of the mighty men.”’ Here a 
biblical prophecy concerning the destruction of Gog and Magog is applied to an historical 
Arab victory over the Romans (Byzantines) at Gaba’ot the Great (the battle on the river 
Jarmuk, A.p, 636). 

13. Strack and Billerbeck, Kommentar, Ill, pp. 83 Lf. 
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the Messiah, during the time of the Messiah, or after it.'* Just as many 
Jewish teachers felt that an invasion of Gog after the reign of the Mes- 
siah would cast doubt on his efficacy, so the authors of Byzantine apoca- 
lypses were unwilling to allow for this new outbreak of evil after the 
Last Roman Emperor, the medieval counterpart of the Jewish Messiah, 
had surrendered his power to God on Golgotha. But the vacillation 
among Byzantine apocalyptists in assigning the time of the attack as 
either prior to or during the period of Messianic repose and prosperity 
is a survival of differences in Late Judaism. 

Furthermore, if Pseudo-Ephraem remarks laconically that the earth 
(or the land [of Israel?]) will be at rest when the time of the nequissimae 
gentes is completed, this notion of a definite time-limit allowed to the 
invaders may be either a reference to Ezek. 39:9 (the Israelites will burn 
the invaders’ arms during seven years) or an echo of the ambiguous 
opinion, expressed by certain rabbis of the third and fourth centuries, 
that “the years of Gog” will amount to seven.'* Probably this is also the 
source of the prediction, in the Pseudo-Methodian tradition, that the 
hosts of Gog and Magog will assemble and be defeated in the plain of 
Joppe “after one week [of years] of calamity.” * The plain of Joppe does 
not seem to be attested, in Jewish rabbinical literature, as the place of the 
destruction of Gog and Magog, but the plain of Jericho is."” Perhaps it is 
legitimate to infer from the fact that a plain is mentioned with regard to 
their annihilation in both traditions, combined with St. Peter’s vision of 
unclean animals at Joppe (Acts 10:9), that Christian circles shifted the 
end of the unclean hordes of Gog and Magog from the plain of Jericho 
to that of Joppe. Finally, just as according to the Latin version of the 
Tiburtine Sibyl the Last Roman Emperor is the agent of the destruction 
and in the Pseudo-Methodian tradition an archangel, so according to 
the Jewish sources both the Messiah and the archangel Michael are 
mentioned as alternative destroyers of Gog." 

In the Byzantine apocalypses the legend of Gog and Magog invari- 
ably appears in close relationship with the career of the Last Roman 
Emperor or, where he is not mentioned, as in Pseudo-Ephraem, with the 
emergence of a period of repose and prosperity elsewhere associated 
with this figure. It may serve as a confirmation of the conclusions 


14. Ibid., pp. 832-34, where the texts are translated or summarized. Sce also Volz, Es- 
chatologie, p. 151; Kuhn, “Tay.” p. 791. 

15. Strack and Billerbeck, Kommentar |, pp. 517f.; IL, p. 835, 

16. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fol. 134 verso. 

17. Strack and Billerbeck, Konumentar Ill, p. 837. 

18. Ibid.; for Michael see also pp. 832f. On the Messianic role of Michael in Late Juda- 
ism, sce Bousset, Antichrist, pp. 151-53. 
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reached in Part Two, Chapter I, “The Last Roman Emperor,” that the 
legend of Gog and Magog, too, has strong roots in Old Testament 
prophecy and in the teachings of the rabbis. Just as in the case of the 
Last Roman Emperor, however, these Jewish roots alone do not suffice 
to explain the Byzantine development: in all Byzantine apocalypses the 
Jewish legend of Gog and Magog appears combined with the story of 
Alexander and his bronze gate, which was unknown to the rabbis until 
it reached them by way of Pseudo-Callisthenes."” Even this source does 
not explain all the details of the Byzantine development of the legend of 
Gog and Magog, Just as the figure of the Last Roman Emperor became 
elaborated in Christian quarters, so the legend of Gog and Magog ac- 
quired improvements and embellishments among Christians. The sub- 
stitution of the plain of Joppe for that of Jericho as the place of anni- 
hilation, just mentioned, may be a case in point. Another may be the 
vivid description of the flight and the hiding-places chosen by the vic- 
tims of Gog and Magog, in Pseudo-Ephraem as well as in the Pseudo- 
Methodian tradition, and the intensification of the impurity of the in- 
vaders in the various descriptions.”” 


19, Néldeke, “Beitrage,” p. 26. 

20. Flight of victims: Pseudo-Ephraem, Caspari, pp. 212.13-213.3; Syriac Pseudo- 
Methodius, fol. 134 verso; Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p. 44.4 Istrin (= p. 128.97 Lolos). 
Latin Pseudo-Methodius, p. 92.1 Sackur. On the impurity of Gog and Magog, compare 
Latin Sibyl 186.2 (the only pertinent remark: spurcissime gentes) with Syriac Pseudo- 
Methodius, fols. 124 verso and 134 recto (filthy and ugly, eat vermin, mice, dogs, cats, rep- 
tiles, do not bury dead, eat aborted human fetuses, force mothers to eat corpses of chil- 
dren, eat human flesh and drink blood of animals); cf. Greek Pseudo-Methodius, pp. 18.5 
and 44.7 Istrin (= p. 78.23 Lolos); Latin Pseudo-Methodius, pp. 72.13 and 92.1 Sackur. 


III. 
The Legend of the Antichrist 


While for the expectation of a Last Roman Emperor there exists no pre- 
vious study of a comprehensive kind, for the Antichrist there exist a 
number of important studies, above all the classic and profound mono- 
graph by Wilhelm Bousset, who collected and analyzed the material 
pertaining to the early Church.' Furthermore, Bousset established sound 
principles for the interpretation of apocalyptic materials, gave precious 
hints on the prehistory of the idea of the Antichrist in biblical and ex- 
tra-canonical texts, and included much information on its development 
during the Middle Ages in East and West. In spite of the existence of 
this and other studies, I hope that a concentration on Byzantine materi- 
als here will lead to new results. 

Whatever opinion one may hold on the thorny question of the pre- 
Christian origins of the notion of the Antichrist, it is clear that by the 
beginning of the Byzantine period the word Antichrist (6 “Avtixpio7os, 
Antichristus) was well established. In fact, as early as the beginning of 
the third century, Hippolytus of Rome had composed a monograph en- 
titled Demonstration from Holy Scriptures Concerning Christ and the 
Antichrist In Byzantine apocalypses the term is current, but it is worth 
noting that while at the time of Hippolytus the word xpioros, as is indi- 
cated by the lack of the definite article in the title of Hippolytus’ work, 
had already become and was felt to be a proper name, no similar devel- 


1. See the bibliography in the short but informative article of E. Lohmeyer, “Antichrist,” 
Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum | (Stuttgart, 1950), pp. 450-57, esp. 456f. 

2. ‘Amo6eréts 2x tev ‘Ayiwv Vpagev repi Xpworov Kai wepi tov “Avtiypiorou: ed. 
Hans Achelis, GCS, vol. I, pt. 2 (Leipzig, 1897), p. 3. In canonical scripture the term Anti- 
christ appears only in the Epistles of John, ¢.g., | John 2:18 and II John 7. 
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opment took place with regard to his counterpart. The latter was char- 
acterized not by a personal name but by an activity: opposition to 
Christ.’ It is also noteworthy that in several Byzantine apocalypses there 
appears a marked reluctance to use the term Antichrist; the authors 
prefer a series of circumlocutions. Thus in Pseudo-Ephraem’s homily 
the word Antichristus occurs only once, in the last section; functional 
paraphrases are used elsewhere.’ Similarly, the Oracle of Baalbek refers 
to him by his ability to change his shape (from young to old man, etc.).° 
Syriac or Greek equivalents of such terms occur in several other apoca- 
lypses.* Other phrases are occasionally added to the repertoire. Thus the 
Latin text of the Tiburtine Sibyl calls the Antichrist the “prince of 
iniquity, son of perdition, head of pride, master of error, fullness of 
wickedness.”” Pseudo-Ephraem speaks in similar terms of the Anti- 
christ’s moral qualities, his wrath, iniquity, cleverness, his tendency to 
lie, and, especially, his hypocrisy, which enables him to win many 
adherents: 


But the accursed destroyer of souls rather than of bodies, a crafty serpent while 
he grows up, appears in the cloak of justice before he assumes power. For to all 
men he will be cunningly gentle, unwilling to accept gifts or to place [his own] 
person first, lovable to everybody, peaceful to all, not striving after gifts of 


3. Bousset, Antichrist, pp. 86, 99—101, holds, with some hesitation (“scheint”), that 
already in Il Cor. 6:15 Belial was used as a name of Antichrist. Other scholars—e.g., 
Werner Foerster, “BeAtap,” Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, | (Stutt- 
gart, 1950), p. 606—think thar Belial is, rather, a name of the Devil. 

4. Designations of Antichrist in Pseudo-Ephraem, ed. Caspari: malus (elsewhere often 
used for Devil), pp. 209.7, 210.15; draco (elsewhere frequently the Devil), pp. 214.5, 
216.2, 219.9; ille nefandus, mendax et homicida, p. 215.7 (ct. p. 216.1: nefandus ille cor- 
ruptor); abominatio desolationis (Dan. 9:27), p. 216.10; nequissimus serpens (elsewhere 
often Devil), p. 217.6; inimicus, pp. 219.12, 220.8; aduersarius serpens, p. 219.14; Anti- 
christus (I John 2:18; Il John 7), p. 219.18; #rimicus uel perditionis filius (Il Thess. 2:3), 
p. 220.1. On the frequent identification of the Antichrist with the Devil, see Bousset, 
Antichrist, pp. 88. 

5. Oracle of Baalbek, my edition, line 191 Bactrets popeny Exwv HAdotwpEVHY [a 
king who has a changed shape}; line 209 6 HAAOUwpEvOs [he who is changed]; see Bousset, 
Antichrist, pp. 94f.; and my comments in the edition, pp. 113f. and n. 54. 

6. Thus inimicus in the Latin Pseudo-Methodius (p. 95.16 Sackur) renders 6 av7t- 
keiwevos of the Greek text (p. 48.8 Istrin; = p. 138.50 Lolos); cf. Pseudo-Chrysostom, 
p. 38.6 Vasiliev; there is a lacuna in the Syriac original at this point. Aduersarius in 
Pseudo-Ephraem (n. 4 above) may serve as a translation of Syriac be’eldebaba (Beelze- 
bub). The abominatio desolationis (n. 4 above) reappears as BdéAvypa THs EpHMOTEwS 
in Pseudo-Chrysostom, p. 38.6. Some of these circumlocutions were applicable both to 
Devil and Antichrist (cf. G. W. H. Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 1961], s.v. 
avrixetmon, p. 154), an ambiguity due to the fact that from early times there was doubt 
whether these two figures should be distinguished or identified; cf. n. 4 above and, for 
example, Apocalypse of St. Andrew 869B 6 Latavas 6 ‘Avtiypioros. The same text, at 
856C, speaks of the Antichrist as 6 vies THs dvowies, which is an abbreviation of II Thess. 
2:3 6 &v¥pwr7os THs avoutas, 6 vids TIS a7roAELaS. 

7. P. 185.19. On princeps iniquitatis compare Oracle of Baalbek, line 208 6 &pxwv ris 
amwhetas. 
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friendship, seemingly courteous among his entourage, so that men will bless 
him and say he is a just man—they do not realize that a wolf is hidden beneath 
the appearance of a lamb and that he is inwardly rapacious under the hide of a 
sheep.* 


On the other hand, descriptions of the Antichrist’s physical features as a 
monster in human shape—such as are found in various Oriental works, 
a Pseudo-Johannine apocalypse, and Late Jewish writings—do not oc- 
cur in the major Byzantine apocalypses.” 

About his origin there exists a number of traditions. From the fifth 
century onward, Church Fathers, both in the East and in the West, insist 
that the Antichrist is not to be identified with the Devil but is a human 
being. Some texts, however, combine this notion of a human Antichrist 
in various ways with concessions to an older view according to which he 
is the Devil himself or an even earlier personification of Evil—a serpent 
or a dragon. Vestiges of this view are found in the Byzantine apocalypses 
in some of the designations of the Antichrist." 

A second tradition has to do with the geographic origin of the Anti- 
christ. All the major Byzantine apocalypses agree that he will be born 
from the tribe of Dan, i.e., that he will be of Jewish descent."' This view 
occurs in Christian authors as early as Irenaeus and may be older. Re- 
lated to it is the expectation of an Antichrist from Babylon, for it was 
assumed that the tribe of Dan had been deported to Babylonia and that 
it continued to reside there.’ 

The birth of the Antichrist from the tribe of Dan or from Babylon 


8. Pseudo-Ephraem, Caspari pp. 215.1 (ira), 215.2 (imiquitas), 215.7 (mendax), 219.14 
(calliditas); the passage translated in the text occurs on p, 216.1-9. 

9. On physical descriptions of the Antichrist, see Bousset, Antichrist, pp. 101f.; for bib- 
liography see Denis, Introduction aux pseudépigraphes grecs d’Ancien Testament, p. 16S. 

10. Bousset, Antichrist, pp. 88-99 and passim, following earlier scholars such as Her- 
mann Gunkel, drew from these divergences important conclusions on the origins of the 
expectation of the Antichrist in an ancient myth of a marine monster that had fought 
against God at the time of creation and would challenge him again at the end of time. For 
vestiges in the Byzantine apocalypses, see n. 4 above. 

11. The notion of a Gentile Antichrist and especially of a Nero redivivus, so frequent in 
the early Church, has disappeared from the major Byzantine texts to be discussed here. 
On his descent from Dan: Latin Sibyl (p. 185.19 Sackur); Pseudo-Ephraem (p, 215.8 Cas- 
pari); Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fol. 135 verso: “And immediately the Son of Perdition 
will be revealed, who is from the tribe of Dan’’; fol. 136 verso: “(the Son of Perdition] is a 
man of sin clothed in a body from the seed of man and he will be born from a married 
woman from the tribe of Dan,” These passages recur in the Greek (pp. 46.6, 48.3 Istrin; = 
pp. 134.22, 138.46 Lolos) and Latin (pp. 94.9, 95.10 Sackur) versions (where in the sec- 
ond text it is said that he will be born “from the seed of a man and the womb of a woman 
from the tribe of Dan.” The additional word seems genuine as a parallel to the seed of the 
man and has probably been inadvertently omitted in the Syriac manuscript); in Pseudo- 
Chrysostom, p. 37.14 Vasiliev; Daniel Kai éozen, pp. 42.30, 43.9 Vasiliev (adding that 
the Antichrist’s mother will be a whore); Apocalypse of St. Andrew 869B (p. 212 Rydén). 

12. Bousset, Antichrist, pp. 112f. 
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appears combined in some Byzantine apocalypses with the view con- 
necting him with three towns in Galilee—Chorazin, Beth-saida, and 
Capernaum—mentioned in the Gospels of Matthew (11: 21—24) and 
Luke (10: 13-15). Thus the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius predicted: 


[The Son of Perdition] will be conceived in Chorazin, will be born in Saidan [i.e., 
Beth-saida] and will rule {or: begin to rule] in Capernaum. And Chorazin will 
glory in him that he was born there, and Beth-saida that he was raised there and 
Capernaum that he ruled [or: began to rule] there. And because of this Our Lord 
pronounced the Woes over the three of them in his gospel when he said: Woe to 
thee, Chorazin; and woe to thee, Beth-saida; and thou, Capernaum, that hast 
exalted thyself unto heaven, thou wilt descend to Hell." 


The evangelists explicitly explained Jesus’ Three Woes by saying that 
the three towns mentioned had not repented although they had wit- 
nessed a very large number of his miracles (Suvvapecs, Matt. 11:20). It is 
perhaps not difficult to imagine that a Christian commentator reflecting 
on their obstinacy had related it to the presence of an anti-Christian 
force in the three localities. Once the Antichrist was conceived of as a 
human being, it was natural to assign his conception, birth, and growth 
to two of these towns. His kingship also was recognized at least as early 
as Hippolytus to follow from the general parallelism of the Antichrist 
with Christ and from the former’s Messianic claims.'* Furthermore, the 
Antichrist’s connection with the three towns does not necessarily con- 
flict with the tradition of his birth from Dan, for the northern shore of 
Lake Gennesaret, where they were located, had once belonged to the 
tribal territory of Dan. Still, this interpretation of the Three Woes goes 
far beyond the scriptural evidence; the notion of the Antichrist’s royal 
rule at Capernaum is particularly surprising. It would be interesting to 
learn in what quarters and under what circumstances it developed, and 
whether it represents the same tradition as the view of his descent from 
Dan or whether it had a different origin.'® 

A similar problem occurs in connection with the advent of the Anti- 


13. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fol. 135 recto. It is not clear why the author first makes 
Chorazin the place of the Antichrist’s conception, then of his birth, and Beth-saida first the 
place of his birth and then of his adolescence. 

14. Hippolytus, p. 8.3, ed. Achelis Baotvsts 6 Xpurrds Kai Bactdevs Exiyevos 6 
*Avrixptoros [Christ the ruler and the Antichrist the earthly ruler]. 

15. Bousset, Antichrist, pp. 113f., seems to imply that the passages from the Gospels are 
a sufficient explanation of Pseudo-Methodius’ interpretation. | doubt it. Quite exceptional 
is the statement of the Oracle of Baalbek, line 198 Kai oradqnoetan a6 [i762] Tod 
pLapod E9vouvs Tov Kammadoxwyv [and he will be established by the foul nation of the 
Cappadocians], which, if I understand it correctly, means that the Antichrist “will be es- 
tablished by the foul nation of the Cappadocians.” Or does oradnoerac signify that the 
Antichrist will be stopped by the Cappadoctans? 
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christ. In all the major Byzantine apocalypses, with the exception of the 
Oracle of Baalbek, the Antichrist emerges in two stages or on two occa- 
sions. The matter is relatively simple in Pseudo-Ephraem. The author, it 
will be remembered, mentions a surrender of the Christianorum impe- 
rium to God but not yet a Last Roman Emperor to carry out the sur- 
render. This surrender is followed immediately by the “appearance” of 
the Antichrist.'* Pseudo-Ephraem then reports his birth from Dan, his 
hypocritical activities designed to win over adherents while he is grow- 
ing up and before he assumes imperial power, his coming of age and 
assumption of imperial power, and, finally, his acceptance by Moabites 
and “Ammanites.”” His career, here, is divided into two stages—ado- 
lescence and maturity, preimperial and imperial—but all this is natural; 
in particular, the mention of his birth (#ascitur) after his “apparition” 
(apparebit) can easily be explained by the fact that the author is here 
returning to his narrative after an excursus on biblical evidence concern- 
ing the Antichrist." 

A harmonizing explanation of this type becomes more and more diffi- 
cult, however, as one considers other apocalypses. In the Latin version 
of the Tiburtine Sibyl, for example, it is said that the Antichrist “will 
rise” (surget) during the reign of the Last Roman Emperor. He will do 
miracles during this reign and by such practices will win many ad- 
herents. The divisions of time (years, months, weeks, days, and hours) 
will be shortened, a feature that in other texts distinguishes the reign of 
the Antichrist.’ After the surrender of imperial power by the Last Ro- 
man Emperor, however, and the end of the Roman Empire, “then Anti- 
christ will be revealed manifestly [revelabitur manifeste| and will sit in 
the house of the Lord in Jerusalem.” *’ One may feel inclined to argue, 
as in the case of Pseudo-Ephraem, that between the “rise” of the Anti- 
christ and his “manifest revelation” he grew from child to manhood, 
but unlike in the text of Pseudo-Ephraem, his adolescence is not men- 


. 16, Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 214.4 Caspari: Tuntc apparebit tlle nequissimus et abominabilis 
raco. 

17, Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 215.8 Caspari: de tribu nascitur Dan; p. 216.2: dumque adu- 
lescens, subdolus draco sub specie iustitiae widetur uersari antequam sumat imperium; 
p. 216.11: factus legitimus sumet imperium; p. 216.12: occurrent ei primi Moabitae et 
Ammanitae tamquam suo regi, Caspari, p. 435, understood the words factus legitinins to 
refer to the recognition of the Antichrist among men. The contrast with his adulescentia 
(p. 216.2), however, makes it likely that his reaching the legal age (legitima aetas) is 
meant, 

18. Pseudo-Ephraem, Caspari, pp. 214.5—215.6 (he cites Deut. 33:22, combined with 
Gen. 49:9; Jer. 17:11). 

19, Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl, Sackur pp. 185.19—186.1. On the shortening of 
time cf. Bousset, Antichrist, p. 144. 

20. Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl, Sackur p. 186.9. 
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tioned in any way. The suspicion grows that two separate traditions 
have been awkwardly fused, one according to which the Antichrist 
makes his first appearance during the reign of the Last Roman Emperor 
and another where this takes place after the surrender. This suspicion 
gains momentum from the observation of another double feature: the 
shortening of time intervals also takes place both before and after the 
surrender.”! Perhaps it is even worthwhile to consider whether the two- 
fold tradition of the Antichrist’s birth (from Dan and from Chorazin— 
Beth-saida) may not be after all another indication of the combination 
of two alternative traditions. 

The conflict about the timing of the Antichrist’s emergence within the 
eschatological schedule is even clearer in the Pseudo-Methodian tradi- 
tion. In its fountainhead, the Syriac text, the Antichrist is first men- 
tioned after the “king of the Greeks” (the Last Roman Emperor) has 
taken up residence in Jerusalem: “And then the Son of Perdition will be 
revealed [metgelé’|.” The author then mentions his interpretation of the 
Three Woes as referring to the Antichrist’s conception, birth, and king- 
ship, and continues: 


And immediately when the Son of Perdition is revealed | metgelé’|, then the king 
of the Greeks will go up and stand on Golgotha [follows a lengthy account of 


the surrender of his imperial power and his death]. And immediately the Son of 
Perdition will be revealed | metgelé’|, who is from the tribe of Dan.** 


In other words, according to this Syriac author the “revelation” of the 
Antichrist will occur twice, once prior to the Last Emperor’s surrender 
and death and preceding the narrative of his (the Antichrist’s) birth, 
growth, and accession, and again after the surrender. 

The translators seem to have been disturbed by this duplication. The 
Greek translator decided to tone down the conflict by using a word for 
the “second” revelation slightly different from that for the “first.” While 
before the Last Emperor’s surrender he writes twice of an appearance 
(pavnoerat; variant: gavy), he chooses the term éugavis yévyTar 
(variants: gaveis yevnoetar, gugavyns yevvnoetat) for the event men- 
tioned after the surrender.”’ Strictly speaking, the difference between 
the terms is not great (perhaps the second formula lays somewhat 
greater stress on the Antichrist’s visibility than does the first), but the 
mere variation of the vocabulary served (and was undoubtedly meant) 
to disguise the duplication, at least for the casual reader. The Latin 


21. Compare Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl p. 185.24 Sackur with p. 186.15. 

22. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fol. 135 recto. 

23. Greek Pseudo-Methodius, pp. 45.3, 45.10, 46n.5, line 10 Istrin (= pp. 130.113, 
132.7, 134.20 Lolos). 
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translator went a step further, using the verb apparere on both occa- 
sions but adding the adjective manifestus for the Antichrist’s “second” 
appearance as a substitute for the gugarys yévynra of the Greek text.” 

The Visions of Daniel, in this as in many other respects, follow the 
Greek Pseudo-Methodius, at least to the extent that they preserve the 
relevant portions of that text. In the Slavonic Daniel the Antichrist 
(“the Son of Perdition”) is expected to “appear” after the Last Emperor 
has resided twelve years at Jerusalem. The author then tells of his birth 
in connection with the Three Woes and of the Last Emperor’s sur- 
render: “And after that the Son of Perdition will begin to do signs and 
wonders.” ** The effect of the duplication is here mitigated because the 
translator does not use the same term as in the earlier passage, but the 
arrangement of the material suggests that he found the double advent in 
his Greek source. In Pseudo-Chrysostom the traces of the Antichrist’s 
twofold emergence are faint. It will be remembered that in that text the 
Last Emperor's activities at Jerusalem are omitted altogether. The au- 
thor also dispenses with the first appearance of the Antichrist prior to 
the surrender. He does refer to his emergence after the surrender, but he 
replaces Pseudo-Methodius’ éugaryns yévntat by avactrhaetat, “he 
will arise.”?° In Daniel Kai ora the Last Emperor's surrender recurs 
and with it the double appearance of the Antichrist, before and after the 
Last Emperor’s surrender, both times expressed by the word gavngerat, 
“he will appear.” *” 

It seems clear, then, that the twofold emergence of the Antichrist in 
many Byzantine apocalypses is evidence for the existence of two some- 
what different traditions, one of which produced him prior to the Last 
Emperor’s surrender, the other of which made him enter the eschatolog- 
ical scene after that event. There are other indications of this double 
tradition. One has already been mentioned: the repetition of the short- 
ening of time in the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl. Another is 
Pseudo-Ephraem’s reference to the end of the Antichrist. He first pre- 
dicts that “the Lord will slay him with the breath of his mouth.” He is 
here following literally Il Thess. 2:8. In the next sentence, however, he 
continues: “He will be bound and plunged alive into the abyss of eternal 
fire together with his father Satan.” 2° Now the second prediction clearly 


24. Latin Pseudo-Methodius, Sackur pp. 93.5 (apparebit), 93.13 (apparuerit), 94.8 
(appareat manifestus). 

25. Slavonic Daniel #11. 

26. Pseudo-Chrysostom, Vasiliev p. 37.13. 

27. Daniel Kai éoran, pp. 42.29, 43.5. 

28. Pseudo-Ephraem, Caspari, p. 220.8: . . . interficiet eum Dominus spiritu orts sut, 
alligabitur et demergetur in abyssum ignis aeterni uiuus cum patre suo Satan. 
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is irreconcilable with the first.’ The notion of an Antichrist thrown 
alive into the fire evidently expects that he will be subjected to eternal 
torture and punishment, while the first sentence predicts his immediate 
execution, 

This last duplication serves to explain the nature of the two tradi- 
tions. It seems no accident that the passage predicting the Antichrist’s 
eternal punishment makes him share this punishment with his father, 
Satan. The concept of the Antichrist as the son of Satan conflicts sharply 
with the notion normally expressed in the Byzantine apocalypses, i.e., 
that he is a human being. The Antichrist as son of Satan is, however, 
attested as early as Hippolytus and is itself but a variant of another view 
identifying the Antichrist with the Devil.” Eternal punishment befits an 
immortal being such as Satan or his son and is thus appropriate for the 
ancient monster whose challenge to God Gunkel and Bousset have 
shown to have been the source of the Antichrist legend. It was, there- 
fore, natural to assume that the Antichrist as the monstrous son of Satan 
(or Satan himself), the dragon, could enter the eschatological scene as 
he does in Pseudo-Ephraem—as soon as Christ himself had returned 
the power over Christians to God, all political authority on earth had 
disappeared, and only the primeval conflict between God and the Anti- 
christ remained to be fought.'! When this older concept of the Anti- 
christ as an immortal diabolical monster came to confront the view of 
an Antichrist born from human parents, as represented by the New Tes- 
tament and the most important Fathers of the Church both East and 
West, the consequence was not merely that the end of the Antichrist had 


29. It is curious that the conflict between these two traditions was not recognized by 
Caspari. Even Bousset, who in his ch. 17 (pp. 48— 154) collected the material on the end of 
the Antichrist, emphasized instead the question of whether God (or Christ) deals with the 
Antichrist alone or is assisted by Michael. Yet several of the passages collected by Bousset 
(e.g., pp. 150, 152) demonstrate the second prediction. 

30. Cf. Bousset, Antichrist, pp. 89ff. The Apocalypse of St. Andrew says (869B |p. 212 
Rydén]) Tove éyepdnoerat 6 Latavas 6 “Avtixpurtos &k guAms Tov Aa KA. [Then 
Satan the Antichrist will arise from the tribe of Dan, etc.| Hippolytus, De Antichristo, 
cap. 14f., p. 11.15 Achelis éges obv tis dpa 7 6 an’ apxys TAaVOS, 6 EV TH yevécet 
(49.16) etpnuévos, 6 TAaVHCAS THY Ebay Kat mrepvicas Tov “Adam; .. . GT meV yap 
Ov7ws EK THS guAnS Aav, MEAL yervar dat Kai avictamdat Tipavvos, Bagirsds, 
Kpizns Sewos, vids Tov SuaBodov Krd. [Who then is this serpent or deceiver from the 
beginning, the one known from Genesis (49:16) who deceived Eve and tripped up 
Adam? . . . Because truly he will be born from the tribe of Dan and set up as tyrant, em- 
peror, terrible judge, son of the devil, etc.] 

31. Pseudo-Ephraem, pp. 213.17—214.5 Caspari. In the Oracle of Baalbek, line 191, 
also, the designation of the Antichrist as the King with the Changing Shape (cf. n. 4) char- 
acterizes him as a superhuman being, and he is introduced at the end of a long line of 
historical and eschatological rulers (the passage on the war between the king of the East 
and the king from Heliopolis in lines 205-208 is an interpolation: see my edition, 


pp. 57f.). 
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to be transformed from an eternity of torture for an essentially inde- 
structible being into the sudden death by execution of a human person. 
It became necessary, also, to assign him a more or less ordinary human 
birth and adolescence before he could be supposed to embark upon his 
eschatological career. Thus it came about that in many Byzantine apoca- 
lypses he is first mentioned long before he begins to play an active part 
in the eschatological events—to be precise, during the reign of the Last 
Roman Emperor. In this way apocalyptic speculation prepared the way 
for his decisive entry upon the eschatological stage after the consumma- 
tion of all terrestrial authority, and only a few awkward formulae re- 
main to show that the Byzantine apocalyptic account of the Antichrist 
combines two heterogeneous notions of his essence and mission. 
Among the Antichrist’s actions all Byzantine apocalypses, with the 
exception of Pseudo-Ephraem, mention his miracles.’ In the Latin ver- 
sion of the Tiburtine Sibyl, they are apparent and false miracles which 
occur during the reign of the Last Roman Emperor (i.e., before the sur- 
render), and their expressed purpose is to win converts. The only specific 
miracle to be mentioned is the apparent descent of fire from heaven.* In 
the Greek version, the Oracle of Baalbek, the designation of the Anti- 
christ as the “King with the Changing Shape” presumably indicates 
such miracles as flying or assuming the alternative appearance of child, 
youth, or adult. In addition, the Greek text mentions specifically that 
“he will do signs and wonders on earth,” as Jesus had warned in the 
Gospels (Mark 13:22; John 4:48), among them the transformation of 
the sun into darkness and of the moon into blood, the drying up of 
springs and rivers, and the change of the Nile into a river of blood.’ 
The purpose of these miracles is not stated, but presumably they were 
performed, as in the Latin text, with the purpose of winning souls.*° In- 
asmuch as the Antichrist’s reign in the Oracle of Baalbek immediately 


32. In Pseudo-Ephraem, the Antichrist’s hypocrisy before he seizes his imperial power 
(p. 216,.1—9 Caspart) and the disorder in nature that he produces during his reign of three 
and a half years (pp. 217.14-—219.2) may serve as substitutes, for they fulfill the function, 
elsewhere assigned to his miracles, of bringing about his recognition and acceptance. 

33. Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl, p. 185.22 Sackur: Deludet autem per artem 
magicam multos ita ut ignem de caelo descendere videatur. 

34. Oracle of Baalbek, line 191 (n. 5 above), Cf. Bousset, Antichrist, pp. 94ff. and my 
edition of Oracle of Baalbek, line 113 and n. 54. 

35. Oracle of Baalbek, line 210. 

36. This is clearly the direct purpose of the miracles implied by the designation of the 
Antichrist as “the King of the Changing Shape” (n. 5 above). But probably it was also the 
indirect purpose of the Antichrist’s miracles with regard to springs and rivers, for the en- 
suing drought was bound to produce famine and thus enable the Antichrist to pose as the 
dispenser of food for his flock, as he does in fact in Pseudo-Ephraem (p. 218.10 Caspari) 
and the Pseudo-Methodian tradition (see p. 202 below). 
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precedes the Second Coming, the author probably thought of the Anti- 
christ’s miracles as occurring after the end of earthly authority. 

Indeed, in all later Byzantine apocalypses the Antichrist’s miracles are 
mentioned after the Last Roman Emperor’s act of surrender on Gol- 
gotha. In the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, they appear in the context of 
the author’s detailed exegesis of Jacob’s Blessing on Dan (Gen. 49: 17f.; 
see p. 223 below). This text, following the Church Father Hippolytus, 
interprets the verse as a prophecy of the Antichrist to be born from the 
tribe of Dan. In the biblical passage Jacob compares Dan with a serpent 
“that biteth the horse’s heel” and the means of the “biting” are, accord- 
ing to Pseudo-Ephraem, “the signs of fantasy of his acts of deception,” 
i.e., the Antichrist’s false miracles: lepers are cleansed, the blind made 
to see, paralytics to walk, demons are cast out, the sun darkened, the 
moon changed into blood, etc.” There is emphasis on the deceptiveness 
of these miracles, as well as on their purpose of leading men astray 
(Matt. 24:24). 

These features, including their context in the interpretation of the 
Blessing of Jacob on Dan, are reproduced with minor variants in the 
translations of Pseudo-Methodius and in the Visions of Daniel. Some 
manuscripts of the Greek Pseudo-Methodius add that the miracles of 
the Antichrist are impotent and evanescent (ddpavy Kai &&t7nda).”* 
The Latin translation faithfully renders the Greek text.*” Because the Vi- 
sions of Daniel are partially excerpts from the Greek Pseudo-Methodius, 
context and miracles are here subject to the process of selection. The 
context of Gen. 49:17 reappears in the Slavonic Daniel and Pseudo- 
Chrysostom, but is missing in Daniel Kat éorau. In the Slavonic Daniel 
the transformations of sun and moon are conflated: the Egyptian sun is 
turned into blood (in the Greek Pseudo-Methodius the sun is turned 
into darkness and the moon into blood).*’ Pseudo-Chrysostom repro- 
duces a long list of miracles: those of the blind, the lame, the deaf, the 


37. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fol. 136 recto. Other miracles not mentioned above are 
not clear in the Syriac text. They seem to refer to fruit, plants, and springs and may indi- 
cate that, as in Pseudo-Ephraem, the Antichrist produces famine and drought to force 
men into his camp. 

38. Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p. 47.6 Istrin (= p. 136.30 Lolos) (but see Istrin, appa- 
ratus criticus). The Greek text furthermore omits the cure of the lepers, as well as the 
miracles concerning fruit, plants, and rivers. Several manuscripts add a miracle: the deaf 
will hear (p. 47, apparatus criticus on line 7). 

39. Latin Pseudo-Methodius, Sackur p. 94.18. It mentions the cure of the deaf and 
omits that of the lepers and the miracles of fruit, plants, and springs. 

40. Slavonic Daniel #11. Or is this an echo of Oracle of Baalbek, line 212, where the 
Nile of Egypt is turned into blood? One manuscript of the Oracle of Baalbek even reads 
TAvos in lieu of NetAos. 
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possessed, the sun, and the moon.*' Daniel Kai éotat mentions, in ad- 
dition to the miracles of the blind and the lame, the healing of the lep- 
ers, which had appeared in the Syriac text but not in the Greek (and 
Latin) translation. According to the Erythraean Sibyl, heaven, fire, and 
the elements will bear testimony to the Antichrist (abbominatio). He 
will do miracles, in particular “blacken” the stars and weaken (lead 
astray?) the man of perfection.” 

All Byzantine apocalypses state or imply that the Antichrist will rule 
as king or emperor (Baotdevs): he is a pseudo-Messiah and, as such, an 
anointed king. The Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl speaks of his 
royal power immediately after mentioning the surrender of the Last Ro- 
man Emperor, the end of the Roman Empire, and the Antichrist sitting 
in the Jewish Temple: “And while he will be king, two very famous men 
step forth, Elijah and Enoch, to announce the advent of the Lord.” * The 
Greek Oracle of Baalbek predicts that “there will arise another em- 
peror with a changing shape; and he will rule thirty years.” * Pseudo- 
Ephraem warns his audience that the end is near and that all the signs 
have been fulfilled except for the adventus mali—the coming of the Evil 
One, the Antichrist.** The term adventus suggests that he expects him 
to come with royal power, and this point is made a certainty later in his 
homily where he distinguishes two stages in the Antichrist’s career: 
his adolescence, before he assumes imperial power, and a later period in 
his life, when he will have become legitimus (have come of age, legitima 
aetas) and have assumed imperial power.** He continues: Moabites and 
“Ammanites” will be the first to meet (occurrere) the Antichrist as their 
king, and after receiving the kingship he will order the Jewish Temple at 
Jerusalem to be rebuilt for himself.*” 


41. Pseudo-Chrysostom, p. 37.18. 

42. Erythraean Sibyl, ed. O. Holder-Egger, “‘Italienische Prophetieen des 13. Jahrhun- 
derts” Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde 15 (1890), 
p. 172.1. 

43. Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl, p. 186.11 Sackur: Regnante autem eo, egredien- 
tur duo clarissimi viri Helias et Enoch ad annuntiandum Domini adventum. .. . 

44. Oracle of Baalbek, line 191 ... dvaorioerar ddAdOS Baotrteds wopyhy Exwv 
Nrdowwpéevnv Kal Bactkevoree ETH TPLaKOVTa. 

45. Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 210.4 Caspari, and cf. 209.7. 

46. Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 216.2 Caspari: dumque adulescens, subdolus draco sub specie 
iustitiae uidetur uersari antequam sumat imperium; p. 216.11: factus legitimus sumet 
imperium, 

47. Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 216.10 Caspari: Occurrent ei primi Moabitae et Ammanitae 
tamquam suo regi. Cum ergo regnum acceperit, iubet sibi reaedificari templum Dei quod 
est in Hierusalem. The terminology of aduentus and occursus borrowed from the visits of 
Roman rulers to the cities of their empire is ubiquitous in Pseudo-Ephraem’s remarks on 
the Antichrist. 
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The three texts of Pseudo-Methodius and the Slavonic Daniel agree 
in predicting that the Antichrist will rule (or begin to rule) at Caper- 
naum,** while Daniel Kat Tat, probably aware that Jesus had been 
active at Capernaum (cf., for example, Luke 4:23, 31; Mark 2:1; John 
6:59), connects the Antichrist’s royal rule at Capernaum with his sup- 
posed residence there.” 

The Erythraean Sibyl mentions a division of the world into “ten scep- 
ters” and continues to say that the Antichrist, called in this text ab- 
hominatio, will be their head.“ Finally, the Apocalypse of St. Andrew 
expressly mentions the Antichrist’s royal rule following his birth (in- 
carnation) and growth." This is the scheme known from the Pseudo- 
Methodian tradition and based on the Three Woes (see. p. 196 above), 
except that neither Jesus’ pronouncements nor the names of the three 
Galilean towns against which they were directed are mentioned. 

One of the characteristic features of the reign of the Antichrist, ac- 
cording to the Byzantine apocalypses, is his (largely successful) attempt 
to win adherents. It motivates, at least in part, his hypocritical practices 
and the miracles he performs, as well as the measures of persecution to 
be discussed presently, for one of their purposes is to force his victims to 
accept him.” 

In this connection, one of the most dramatic episodes is his sitting in 
the Jewish Temple at Jerusalem and demanding to be worshipped as 
God. This feature, mentioned in II Thess. 2:4 and found in many texts 
of the early Church Fathers, reappears in most Byzantine apocalypses.** 
Thus the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl predicts his sitting “in the 
house of the Lord at Jerusalem” after the Last Roman Emperor’s sur- 


48. Syriac Pseuco-Methodius, fol. 135 verso; Greek Pseudo-Methodius, Istrin p. 45.5 
(= p. 132.2 Lolos); Latin Pseudo-Methodius, Sackur p. 93.7; Slavonic Daniel #11. 

49. Daniel Kai éoren, p. 42.31 Karoixjoer cis Kavepvaovp bbe EBamikevoev év 
éaurh [He will reside at Capernaum because he ruled there}. 

50. Erythraean Sibyl, p. 171.19 Holder-Egger: Post hec fiet multarum gentium bestiali- 
ter viventium congregatio, orbe in X sceptra divisio |variant: diviso|; precedent turpissimt 
concubitus conceptus, abhominatio capud ipsorum. Tunc reges plurimos morte afficiet, 
quosdam sub tugo submittet. (I take the phrase precedent . . . conceptus as a parenthesis), 

51. Apocalypse of St. Andrew, PG 111.869B (p, 212 Rydén) kai yevendévros avdrov 
avipwrmov Kat avdpuvdévros Kai BactkevoavrTos ToTe GpEeTar Emvberckvvew THY 
TAaYHY avTOD Kava gnot TEpt adrod “lwavens 6 Jeoddyos [and when he has been born 
as a man and become a man and is ruling then he will begin to display his deception 
as John the Theologian said about him]. (I have been unable to identify this Johannine 
passage). 

52. Cf., for example, the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl, Sackur p. 185.21: sib- 
vertet orbem et faciet prodigia et signa magna per falsas simulationes. Deludet autem per 
artem magicam multos. 

53. Bousset, Antichrist, pp. 104-108. 
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render. The episode is missing in the Oracle of Baalbek, and it may be 
that the Antichrist’s (re-?)building of the “altars of Egypt” has taken its 
place.™* 

It does, however, play a very important role in Pseudo-Ephraem, This 
author applies to the Antichrist Jeremiah 17:11 (gég¢@vnoe mépdi€, ovv- 
tyyayev & ovK Etexe, “the partridge called, it gathered a brood which it 
did not hatch”) as had been done by, for example, Hippolytus and Ori- 
gen before him. In Pseudo-Ephraem’s citation of the prophetic text, the 
Antichrist will call men whom he did not beget (that is, those who were 
the children of God). Apparently, he will temporarily be successful in 
seducing them but at the end of time they will abandon him “as one 
confused.” ** While he grows up and before he assumes his royal power, 
he will deceive men by his pretense of justice so that they will say: This 
is a just man.** After he has come of age, he will be joined first (occur- 
rent ei primi) by Moabites and “Ammanites” as if he were their king.*” 
Pseudo-Ephraem interprets the Antichrist’s friendly reception (occur- 
sus) by the “sons of Lot” as his accession to royal status, for he imme- 
diately summarizes this event by the clause “therefore when he has re- 
ceived royal power.” He then will give orders that the Temple of the Lord 


54. Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl, Sackur p. 186.9: tance revelabitur manifeste 
Antichristus et sedebit in domo Domini in Jerusalem. Oracle of Baalbek, line 190 Kai 
dvac7Tnoetat GAAOS Bactkevs popyiy EXwv TAdAOWpmEVHY ... Kal dvotKoSopjcet 
tous Bwpovs THs Adyvmrou «rd. [And after that there will arise another king who has a 
changed shape. . . and he will rebuild the altars of Egypt}. 

55. Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 215.3 Caspari: Oui sicut perdix colliget sibi filios confusionis 
.. .et uocat quos non genuit, sicut dicit Hierernias propheta. Etiam in nouissimo die relin- 
quent illum uelut confusum. Cf. p. 219.15: eius seductione, and Hippolytus De Anti- 
christo S6, p. 28.24 Achelis. 

56. Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 216.1—9 Caspari. 

57. Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 216.12 Caspari: e¢, sicut dicitur in psalmo: Facti sunt in sus- 
ceptionem filiis Loth. Occurrent ei primi Moabitae et Ammanitae tamtquam suo regi. The 
author here expressly bases his prediction on Psalm 83:8 (Vulgate: facti sunt in adiuto- 
rium filiis Loth) because according to Gen. 19: 30-38 Lot was the ancestor of Moabites 
and Ammonites. Actually, Pseudo-Ephraem relies here, as elsewhere, on the text of the 
Vetus Latina, which reads susceptionem in lieu of the adintorium of the Vulgate; cf. 
Sabatier, Bibliorwm Sacrorum Latinae Versiones Antiquae Il, p. 168. The subject of facti 
sunt seems to be Assur and its coalition, the enemies of Israel mentioned earlier, including 
Moab and Amman [sic]. In fact, only the in susceptionem of the Vetus Latina fits the argu- 
ment of Pseudo-Ephraem. He cites the verse to justify his prediction that Moabites and 
“Ammanites” will join the Antichrist as if he were their king. Susceptio can mean ac- 
knowledgment or acceptance, but neither the ‘strong arm” of the Hebrew original nor the 
“aid” of the Pesitta ("udrana) or Septuagint (aw7iAn dus) or Vulgate (adintorium) have that 
meaning. Whoever cited Psalm 83:8 in this context thought in terms of the Vetus Latina. 
It is true that the subject of the Psalmist’s facti sunt is in all versions Assyria or, rather, the 
collective noun “the Assyrians,” but perhaps because it was thought that the Antichrist 
would come from Babylonia (p. 195 above), the verse could without much difficulty be 
applied to him. 
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at Jerusalem be rebuilt. He will sit in it like God and give orders that he 
be worshipped by all the nations. 

It then becomes clear that the activities of the Antichrist have a two- 
fold purpose. On the one hand, he will demand to be worshipped by the 
Gentiles and will make himself the object of all worship.*’ On the other 
hand, his rebuilding of the Jewish Temple and his edict imposing univer- 
sal circumcision “according to the rite of the ancient law” (i.e., the Old 
Testament) result in his acceptance by the Jews.” A consequence of the 
Antichrist’s efforts will be that everyone will gather at Jerusalem from 
all sides and Jesus’ prophecy will be fulfilled, according to which “Jeru- 
salem will be trodden down by the Gentiles [Luke 21: 24], for forty-two 
months [or three and a half years] as the holy apostle [John] says in Rev- 
elation [11:2].”* 

The Syriac Pseudo-Methodius and the tradition dependent upon it 
are brief on the subject of the Antichrist’s relation to the Jews.” An- 
other tradition, known also to Lactantius, is represented by Daniel Kai 
éorat. According to him the Antichrist will trample the Temple of God 
under foot.** It differs from most other apocalyptic texts in that the 
Antichrist is here conceived of as hostile to Judaism. 

The close bond of the Antichrist to Judaism and the Old Testament 
recurs in the oldest stratum of the Erythraean Sibyl. It is true that here 
the Antichrist is regularly designated by the term abhbominatio, in ac- 
cordance with Daniel 11:31 (“the abomination that makes desolate,” 


58. Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 216.13 Caspari: Cum ergo regnum acceperit, inbet sibi re- 
aedificart templum Dei, quod est in Hierusalem; qui ingressus in eo sedebit ut Deus et 
inbet se adorari ab omnibus gentibus. A comparison with II Thess. 2:4 shows that the 
new feature in Pseudo-Ephraem is the rebuilding of the Jewish Temple by the Antichrist, a 
trait that must have originated after its destruction in the Jewish War (A.p. 70), for if the 
Antichrist was to sit in the Temple it had to be rebuilt first; cf. Bousset, Antichrist, p. 105. 
The emperor Julian had planned to rebuild it: Ernest Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire |, 
p. 164. 

59, Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 217.6 Caspari: Ommem enim cultum ad se conuertet ne- 
quissimus serpens. 

60. Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 217.6 Caspari: Proponet enim edictum ut circumcidantur 
homines secundum ritum legis antiquae. Tunc gratulabuntur ei Indaei eo quod eis red- 
diderit usum prioris testamenti, 

61. Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 217.13 Caspari: tunc confluent ad eum in ciuitatem Hierusa- 
lem undique omnes et calcabitur a gentibus urbs sancta menses quadraginta duo, sicut 
sanctus apostolus in Apocalypsi dictt. 

62. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fol. 136 verso: “this Son of Perdition will enter Jeru- 
salem and will sit in the Temple of God and will pretend to be like God"; cf. Greek 
Pseudo-Methodius 48.1 (= p. 136.42 Lolos); Latin Pseudo-Methodius, p. 95.8; Pseudo- 
Chrysostom, p. 37.27 Vasiliev. The passage is omitted in the Slavonic Daniel. 

63. Daniel Kai éoran, p. 43.8 Vasiliev éedevoerac [5é] eis “lepoveadnp Kai Ka- 
TaTaTycEt TOV vadv Tov Yeov |He will go to Jerusalem and trample the temple of God 
under foot]; cf. Lactantius Divinae Institutiones 7.16: ernere templum Det conabitur. Ct. 
Bousset, Antichrist, pp. 10Sf. 
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cited in Matt. 24:15), a stenographic allusion, as it were, to the Anti- 
christ’s profanation of the Jewish Temple, and the Jews are called Apel- 
lae (cf. Horace Sat. 1.5.100). But it is also said that the Antichrist will 
recall the Jews and thus “renew what is old and reject what is new.”™ 
This is reminiscent of Pseudo-Ephraem’s predictions that the Antichrist 
will order all men to be circumcised “according to the rite of the ancient 
law” and that he will restore to the Jews the use of the Old Testament.” 
Indeed, the Erythraean Sibyl’s next sentence proves that the “old” and 
the “new” refer to the two Testaments: “And [still] more and innumera- 
ble [persons] abandon the Lamb and will shout: he is the person an- 
nounced in [the Old] Testament.” ** The Antichrist will extend his “lips 
and palate” to the heavens and will stretch out his hands to take hold of 
(God) the Highest. Under the impact of this blasphemous challenge 
“the earthborn” will say: Is this not he whom the prophets had an- 
nounced? And the Antichrist’s servants will say: Where are now those 
who had magnified the Lamb to [the rank of] a Lion? Is this one [the 
Antichrist] not the Son of [God] the Highest?” Thus the Erythraean 
Sibyl expects first the Jews and then a large number of Christians to 
abandon Christ in favor of the Antichrist and to worship the latter as 
the true Messiah promised by the prophets of the Old Testament. Her 
prophecy also expresses, most forcefully of all the apocalypses under 
consideration here, the notice that the Antichrist will challenge, even 


64. Erythraean Sibyl, p. 172.3 Holder-Egger: [abhominatio| Apellas revocet, ut vetera 
renovet et renovata repellat. 

65. The Antichrist’s special appeal to the Jews is also attested in a corrupt and difficult 
passage of the Apocalypse of St. Andrew (n. 69 below). 

66. Erythraean Sibyl, p. 172.5 Holder-Egger: Et clamabunt plures et innumeri qui dele- 
buntur |variant: delabuntur| ab agno: Hic est testamentarius. If one prefers the reading 
delabuntur, one must assume that the author here means Christians led astray by the 
Antichrist; see also the exclamation of the “earthborn” when they witness the ruin (excid- 
ium, apostasy?) of the Saints: Is he not the one whom the prophets announced? (p. 172.9: 
nonne hic est, quemt prescii nunciaverant?), If one accepts, as did the editor Holder-Egger, 
the reading delebuntur, one must interpret it to mean that the apostates will be destroyed 
by Christ (the Lamb) at the Last Judgment. The word testamentarius is difficult and rare 
and does not occur in the Vulgate. Medieval Latin dictionaries such as that of Leopold 
Favre, Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latinttatis, vol. 8 (Niort, 1887), p. 84, record the 
meanings: executor testamenti, scriptor testamenti, heres testamento institutus. | wnder- 
stand it to be synonymous with the Sibyl’s phrase hic est, quem prescii nunciaverant (p. 
172.9), ie., the Antichrist’s partisans call him testanrentarius because the prophets of the 
Old Testament supposedly had announced his coming in the Messianic passages misun- 
derstood by these ‘‘earthborns” and apostates. 

67. Erythraean Sibyl, p. 172.5—14 Holder-Egger: Os et palatum eius ad celos, et manus 
suas extendet ut apprebendat altissimum. Et cum viderint terrigene sanctorum excidium 

. clamabunt et dicent: Ve, ve, diutina derisio, et nonne bic est, quem prescii nun- 
ciaverant? Et dicent latera eius: Ubi sunt qui agnum exaltaverant in leonem? Nonne hic est 
filius altissimi? Et apertet abbominatio os suum in contumeliam agni ut nomen eius deleat 
et sibt primevam superbiam applicabit. 
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attempt to capture, God in his heaven and to destroy the name of Christ 
the Lamb. The passage is one of the clearest medieval relics of that an- 
cient myth of a cosmic struggle between a primeval monster and God 
which Gunkel and Bousset showed to be the source of the legend of the 
Antichrist. 

This struggle is described in similar yet somewhat more stereotyped 
fashion in the Apocalypse of St. Andrew: 


Then there will occur a terrible war between him [the Antichrist] and the Lord 
Christ. When he [the Antichrist] realizes that prior to the end he is possessed 
with fearful fury, he will oppose heaven by hurling lightning and thunder and 
rumblings so that the noise of his clamoring will shake the earth and disturb[?] 
it in frightening fashion.*” 


The reign of the Antichrist will be marked not only by his attempts to 
win adherents and his conflicts with Christ and God, but also by the 
harassment and persecution of mankind. The Latin version of the Ti- 
burtine Sibyl speaks of a great persecution never equalled either before 
or subsequently.” The Oracle of Baalbek gives a moving description of 
the disappearance of cities, depopulation, and drought during the reign 
of the Antichrist.”' According to Pseudo-Ephraem, there will then be the 
greatest tribulation since the creation of man.” It will last the three and 
a half years mentioned in Revelation (11:2, 13:5), to which reference is 
here made specifically, and will be marked by drought, famine, and death 
from starvation.’ No one who does not have the Antichrist’s symbol, 
the snake, tattooed on forehead or hand will be able to purchase even the 
grain growing spontaneously from an uncultivated crop, and precious 
objects will be lying unwanted in the streets.“ The human race will fal- 


68. The prophecy of the Erythraean Sibyl was not utilized in Bousset’s book. Presum- 
ably he was not aware of the antiquity of its nucleus, which was discovered only by the 
researches summarized by Evelyn Jamison, Admiral Eugenius of Sicily (London, 1957), 
pp. 21-32. 

69. Apocalypse of St. Andrew 869C—871A (= p. 213 Rydén). This text, in an interest- 
ing but corrupt passage (865B—D), also speaks of a gathering of the Jewish Diaspora in 
Jerusalem and cites Hippolytus to the effect that at the time of the Antichrist’s visitation 
the Jews will be the first to be led astray. 

70. Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl, p. 186.14 Sackur: The erit persecutio magna 
qualis non fuit antea nec postea subsequetur, 

71. Oracle of Baalbek, lines 199-204, 213¢. 

72. Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 218.5 Caspari: erit tribulatio magna qualis non fuit ex quo 
homtines coeperunt esse super terram. 

73, Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 218.7 Caspari: et erit fames et sitis mportabilis. Et tabescent 
filit in sinu matrum suarum, et coniuges super genua uirorum suorwm, non habentibus 
escas ad comedendum. 

74. Pseudo-Ephraem, pp. 217.14—219.2 Caspari. On the frumentwm caducitatis see 
p. 143 above. 
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ter under the breath of the horrible dragon, the Antichrist.” The Greek 
and Latin texts of Pseudo-Methodius follow Matt. 24:29 in referring 
laconically to “the tribulation of those days,” while the Slavonic Daniel 
merely records that the springs will dry up.” The Erythraean Sibyl in- 
cludes an elaborate description of disorder in the world of nature and of 
men: the majority of animals die, birds are afraid to fly, humans will flee 
terrified into caves and will reject money, hills will collapse and moun- 
tains shake, and the moon will be changed into blackness.”” The Apoca- 
lypse of St. Andrew briefly remarks that the Antichrist “will bitterly hu- 
miliate the Christians then living until their last breath and will much 
harass and destroy them.” * 

Most Byzantine apocalypses mention certain measures taken by God 
in order to mitigate the effects of the Antichrist’s persecution. One of 
them is the shortening of the time intervals. As already mentioned, the 
Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl refers to it, once after the first “rise” 
of the Antichrist and his miracles and again during his persecution, pre- 
sumably because the author is here combining, awkwardly, two alterna- 
tive traditions. In the Oracle of Baalbek, too, it is said that during the 
ninth and last generation of the world, “the years will be shortened [to 
be] like months and the months like weeks and the weeks like days and 
the days like hours.” ” 

This shortening of the time intervals based on Jesus’ prophecy about 
the signs of the end (Mark 13:20; Matt. 24:22) is not mentioned in the 
same way in the other Byzantine apocalypses. However, Bousset real- 
ized that this feature presupposed the notion of a time-limit for the per- 
secution of the Antichrist and that this limit was, if I understand him 
correctly, the “time, two times and a half a time” of the Fourth Beast in 
Daniel (7:25, 12:7), or the “half of the week” of the cessation of sacri- 
fices under “the prince who is to come” in the same book (9:27), or the 
forty-two months or one thousand two hundred and sixty days of the 
“trampling over the holy city” according to Revelation (11:2f.), or fi- 


75. Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 219.9 Caspari: humanum genus periclitantes et afflatu dra- 
conis horribilis fluctuantes. 

76. Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p, 48.4 Istrin (= p. 138.46 Lolos) 4 #AtuS TOV Huepar 
éxeivwv; Latin Pseudo-Methodius, p. 95.12 Sackur; Slavonic Daniel #11; Pseudo- 
Chrysostom, p. 37.32 Vasiliev. The passage is missing in the single manuscript of the Syr- 
iac Pseudo-Methodius and in Daniel Kai gorau. 

77. Erythraean Sibyl, p. 173.9—13 Holder-Egger. The timing of these events is not clear. 
They are mentioned after the universal repudiation of the Antichrist (p. 172.17) but prior 
to his appearance before the Lamb’s judgment seat (p. 173.13). 

78. Apocalypse of St, Andrew 869C (= p. 212 Rydén). 

79. Oracle of Baalbek, lines 178-80. 
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nally, the forty-two months of the Beast from the Sea (Rev. 13: 5).*° In- 
deed, as already indicated, Pseudo-Ephraem specifically cites the two 
passages from Revelation for the trampling of Jerusalem by the nations 
and for the persecution of the Antichrist, and a reign of three and a half 
years is also attributed to the Son of Perdition in the Apocalypse of St. 
Andrew.*' The Pseudo-Methodian tradition seems to refer to this tem- 
poral limitation of the Antichrist’s rule—but only in the vaguest terms— 
when it speaks of “the affliction of those days.” Finally, the prophecy 
of the Erythraean Sibyl confirms Bousset’s hint that the shortening of 
the time intervals during the Antichrist’s reign presupposed its limita- 
tion to three and a half years for it restricts his crimes and blasphemies 
to three shortened “feet” and a half.** 

Pseudo-Ephraem does not refer to the shortening of time.** This au- 
thor, however, mentions another measure taken by God in order to al- 
leviate the period of tribulation for his saints and for the Elect: 


For all the saints and Elect of God are gathered, prior to the tribulation that is 
to come, and are taken to the Lord lest they see the confusion that is to over- 
whelm the world because of our sins.** 


It is probably no accident that Pseudo-Ephraem does not mention the 
shortening of the time intervals for the Antichrist’s persecution, for if 
prior to it the Elect are “taken to the Lord,” i.e., participate at least in 
some measure in beatitude, there is no need for further mitigating ac- 


80. Bousset, Antichrist, p. 144: “Bei der “Verkiirzung der Tage’ muss es sich doch um 
eine bestimmte Zeitfrist handeln. In der Paralleliiberlieferung wird diese angegeben. Es ist 
die Zeit der 3 Jahre, der Herrschaft des Antichrist, um die es sich hier handelt.” 

81. Apocalypse of St. Andrew 856D (= p. 202 Rydén). 

82. The passage is missing in the Syriac original; Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p. 48.4 
(= p. 138.46 Lolos) (7 JAdKs Tor Huepa@r éExeivwy); Latin Pseudo-Methodius, p. 95.12 
Sackur; Pseudo-Chrysostom, p. 37.12 Vasiliev; missing in Slavonic Daniel and in Daniel 
Kai gore. 

83, Erythraean Sibyl, p. 172.14 Holder-Egger: conscribetur undique sceleribus et no- 
minibus blasphemie, donec tres pedes semique abbreviati discurrant. In this text the word 
pes normally stands for annus. 

84. Unless a reference to it was made in the lacuna assumed by Caspari after p, 219.15. 

85. Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 211.4 Caspari: Ommes enim sancti et electi Det ante tribula- 
tionem quae uentura est colliguntur et ad Dominum adsumuntur, ne quando uideant con- 
fusionem quae uniuersum propter peccata nostra obruet muundum. For the sake of this 
view Pseudo-Ephraem even interpolates the word uidere into his citation of Amos 5:18; 
Uae his qui concupiscunt uidere diem Domini. The word uidere is attested neither for the 
Hebrew nor for the Greek, Latin, and Syriac texts of this biblical verse. The editor, Cas- 
pari (p. 447), noted close parallels to Pseudo-Ephraem’s data on this point in the works of 
the Greek Ephraem, most closely in a passage from a Latin translation of the Maxapurpoi 
&repor entitled in one manuscript De beatitudine animae. It runs as follows: omnes sancti 
et electi ante tribulationem, quae uentura est, colliguntur et a Domino assumuntur, ut non 
uideant confusionem illam magnam, quae uniuersum obruet |variant: obruit) mundum, 
Bousset, Antichrist, p. 25, observes that Pseudo-Ephraem normally does not depend on 
Ephraem burt that both use the same apocalyptic material. 
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tion on their behalf. The Gathering of the Elect according to Pseudo- 
Ephraem is an alternative to the shortening of the time intervals. 

Another measure undertaken by God, according to most Byzantine 
apocalypses, to relieve mankind during the reign of the Antichrist is the 
dispatch of Enoch and Elijah. The Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl 
mentions them during the reign of the Antichrist, immediately after 
his sitting in the Jewish Temple at Jerusalem and prior to the great 
persecution: 


While the Antichrist rules, two most famous men will come forth, Elijah and 
Enoch, to announce the coming of the Lord. And the Antichrist will slay them 
and they will be revived by the Lord after three days. Then there will be a great 
persecution such as there never was before nor will ever be thereafter.”° 


The Greek version, the Oracle of Baalbek, further explains some as- 
pects of Enoch and Elijah’s mission. “Two men” make their appearance 
after the “Emperor with the Changing Shape,” the Antichrist, has per- 
formed his miracles and has produced a terrible drought. It is said that 
they have not experienced death and that they will wage war against the 
“ruler of Perdition.” He will say: My time has drawn near (7yytKev 6 
kKapos ov), as Jesus had warned that the pseudo-Messiah would say, 
and slay them, but the Crucified Jesus will come from heaven like a 
great and shining luminary and will revive them and destroy the Anti- 
christ and his entire host.*” 

This prediction differs from the Latin version in several respects. 
First, Enoch is here mentioned before Elijah (an order that will prevail 
in the later texts). Second, it is stated that the “two men” never died. 
This remark elucidates the prophecy of the Latin Sibyl that they will 
“come forth” (egredientur), obviously from some place to which they 
had been transported at the end of their earthly career as recorded in 
the Old Testament. Third, it is here said expressly that they will fight the 
Antichrist; and the words placed in the mouth of the Antichrist (“my 
time has drawn near”), because they echo Luke 21:8, show that the au- 
thor considered the Antichrist a pseudo-Messiah. The reasons for the 
two men’s attack on the Antichrist, however, are not yet clear. 

Further clarifications emerge from the text of Pseudo-Ephraem. Here 


86. Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl, p. 186.11 Sackur: Regnante autem eo egredien- 
tur duo clarrissimi viri Helias et Enoch ad annuntiandum Domini adventum et Anti- 
christus occidet eos, et post tres dies a Domino resuscitabuntur. Tunc erit persecutio 
magna qualis non fuit antea nec postea subsequetur. 

87. Oracle of Baalbek, lines 214-21 (cf. Luke 21:8 woAAoi yap ékevoortat Eri TO 
évopari mov Aéyortes: Fy@ Bip, Kat: 6 Koupos HyyeKev KTA. [For many will come in my 
name saying: “I am he,” and “the time is at hand.” }) 
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the prediction concerning the “prophets” Enoch and Elijah follows 
upon the Antichrist’s activities at Jerusalem and the tribulatio magna of 
three and a half years. As God will see mankind, so Pseudo-Ephraem 
predicts, 


endangered and wavering under the blast of the horrible dragon [the Anti- 
christ], he sends them [mankind] a preaching of comfort through his servants 
Enoch and Elijah who have not yet tasted death and have been preserved so that 


they may announce Christ’s Second Coming and may denounce the Enemy [the 
Antichrist]. 


They will recall men who have been led astray by the Antichrist to their 
divine allegiance, will be slain by him, and will revive prior to the Sec- 
ond Coming.” 

Here the mission of Enoch and Elijah is expressed quite clearly: they 
have been spared from death in order that they may comfort men dur- 
ing the reign of the Antichrist, by their preaching may recall to divine 
allegiance those who have succumbed to the Antichrist’s seductive prac- 
tices, and may announce the Second Coming and with it the end of the 
Antichrist’s domination.”’ Obviously, it is these activities that prompt 
the “warfare” of the “two men” against the “ruler of Perdition” and 
their death in the Oracle of Baalbek. 

In the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius the passage on Enoch and Elijah is 
not preserved.” Its content can, however, be recovered from the Greek 


88. Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 219.8 Caspari: aspictens Deus humanum genus periclitantes et 
afflatu draconis borribilis fluctuantes mittit eis consolatoriam praedicationem per famulos 
suos, propbetos Enoch et Heliam qui necdum mortem gustantes ad pronuntiandum se- 
cundum adventum Christi et ut arguant inimicum seruati sunt. 

89. Pseudo-Ephraem, pp. 219.13—220.2 Caspari. Details on the Antichrist’s leading 
astray of mankind and of their death at the hands of Antichrist are lost due to a lacuna in 
the only manuscript, but the data on his seductio (p. 219.15 and 18) and their resurrectio 
(219.18) guarantee their mention. On Enoch as prophet, see Indae Epistola 14; Rev. 
11:3; Ethiopic Enoch. 

90. On the “two witnesses” as preachers of repentance, cf. Rev. 11:3: tpognretoovot 
Huepas xidlas dtaxocias ééqKov7a TepiBeBrAnpevar oakkovs [they will prophesy one 
thousand two hundred and sixty days, clothed in sackcloth]. 

91. Solomon of Basra (thirteenth century), in the Book of the Bee (ed. and trans. 
E. A. W. Budge, Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, vol. |, part Il [Oxford, 1886]) ex- 
cerpted the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, much of the time literally. According to these ex- 
cerpts it is said (pp. 130f. of English translation) that after the Antichrist’s sitting in the 
Jewish Temple and other activities, Jews, devils, Indians, and others will believe in him— 
for two and a half years, according to one opinion; three and a half, according to another. 
“And when everyone is standing in despair, then will Elijah [Elias] come from Paradise, 
and convict the Deceiver, and turn the heart of the fathers to the children and the heart of 
the children to the fathers; and he will encourage and strengthen the hearts of the believ- 
ers” (p. 131). The hesitation as to the length of the Antichrist’s reign as well as the men- 
tion of Elijah alone without Enoch show that Solomon is here following other sources, 
perhaps in addition to Pseudo-Methodius. The Greek and Latin translations of Pseudo- 
Methodius discussed in the text prove that little or nothing of Solomon's data on Elijah 
derives from the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius. 
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and Latin translations. Here, too, God’s servants Enoch and Elijah are 
sent by God in his mercy to the human race during the reign of the Anti- 
christ after the latter has entered the Jewish Temple and when “the af- 
fliction of those days” (Matt. 24:29) has been intensified. They de- 
nounce the Enemy (the Antichrist) and his deceit publicly and show him 
to be a liar and of no account (wevorny .. . Kat ovdév 6vTa). In fact, 
under the impact of their activity, the Gentiles will abandon him and 
make common cause with “those just men” (Enoch and Elijah). The 
Antichrist will then slay them. Their revival is not explicitly mentioned, 
but it is predicted that after the destruction of the Antichrist “the Righ- 
teous,” either Enoch and Elijah or all the Just including them, will shine 
forth like luminaries.” 

Pseudo-Methodius here expresses or implies a great deal that had not 
been said in the apocalypses so far considered. If Enoch and Elijah, in 
the course of their public refutation of the Antichrist, denounce him as 
“a liar and of no account,” this implies the notion known, for example, 
from a Greek homily In Adventum Domini, attributed to Ephraem, that 
the Antichrist will be unable to protect from starvation even those who 
accept his “seal” (the serpent) and thus acknowledge his domination.” 
Furthermore, the statement that the Gentiles will abandon him seems to 
imply by contrast the notion, already expressed by Pseudo-Ephraem, of 
a special relationship between the Jews and the Antichrist that is not 
shaken by the denunciation of Enoch and Elijah.“ 

A few further details may be gleaned from the Visions of Daniel. Ac- 
cording to the Slavonic Daniel Enoch and Elijah will be slain by the 
Antichrist “on the cross {on which] was crucified our God Jesus, and he 
will receive their souls from their mouth.” ** Pseudo-Chrysostom re- 
produces, almost literally, the material of the Greek Pseudo-Methodius 
but expressly identifies the Antichrist with Daniel’s “abomination that 
makes desolate.” ** Daniel Kai za also excerpts the Greek Pseudo- 


92. Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p. 49.4 Istrin (= p. 140.61 Lolos) réTe ExAdebovot of 
Sixearoe Ms pworHpes; cf. 48.11 (= p. 138.53 Lolos) ra oby EIvN. . . TpOUKOAANOHCOV- 
Tat Tois bixators Exeivors; Latin Pseudo-Methodius p. 95.15 Sackur. See also Dan. 12:3 
Kal Of OVMLEVTES EKAGLOVELY S 7} AALTPOTHS TOV OTEPEWmATOS Kai ATO TOY SiKaiwy 
TOV TOAA@Y ws oi daTEp_Es [and those who are wise shall shine like the brightness of the 
firmament; and those who turn many to righteousness like the stars . . .] and Matt. 13:43 
TOTE Of Sikarot EkAGwpovety ws 6 HAtos [then the righteous will shine like the sun]. 

93. Ephraem Graecus, ed. J. Assemani, Opera Graeca, vol. III (Rome, 1746), 141 C. Cf. 
Caspari and Bousset, pp. 133f. The passage is reproduced, almost literally, by Pseudo- 
Hippolytus, ed. Achelis, GCS vol. I, pt. 2, p. 302. 

94, Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 217.6-13 Caspari. 

95. Slavonic Daniel #11. 

96. Pseudo-Chrysostom, p. 38.6 Vasiliev orég Eat 6 mAdvOS, 6 avTUKEipevos, TO 5E 
BbéAvypa THS EpNnuacews [this is the deceiver, the adversary, the abomination of desola- 
tion}. Cf. Dan. 11:31, 12:11; Matt. 24:15; Mark 13:14. 
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Methodius and adds that the Antichrist will slay Enoch and Elijah by 
the sword.” 

Again very interesting is the prophecy of the Erythraean Sibyl. Enoch 
and Elijah are not named in it, yet the oldest stratum of this text seems 
to allude to them in two passages. The author speaks of the rise of a 
marvellous star (stella mirabilis) bearing the image of the four living 
creatures (Rev. 4:6, etc.: lion, ox, man, eagle) that “will illuminate the 
Danaans and enlighten the world”;’* St. Paul’s mission to the Hellenistic 
world may be meant. Then a horrible beast will come from the East. Its 
feet will be six hundred and sixty-three, it will speak against the Lamb, 
blaspheme against (Christ’s New) Testament and increase the waters of 
the dragon (cf. Rev. 12:15f.). Two stars resembling the first (star) will 
rise up against the beast but will not be successful until the abomina- 
tion comes and the will of the Highest is fulfilled “as we shall explain 
below.” ”” 

These indications are not altogether clear, but the author seems to be 
thinking of an anti-Christian force preceding the last Antichrist, the ab- 
hominatio (Dan. 9:27). The measuring by “feet” normally refers, in 
this text, to years (of life or rule), but in this case the six hundred and 
sixty-three feet of the horrible beast are likely to represent the myste- 
rious number of the “beast which rose out of the earth” according to 
Rey. 13:18." 

It is strange that although the author explicitly announces a later dis- 
cussion (sicut inferius distinguemus) of the struggle of the “two stars” 
against the beast at the time of the abhominatio, the “two stars” are 
never mentioned again in the original kernel of the text.'’ However, 
when at the end of the text the same author discusses the “signs” pre- 
ceding the Last Judgment, there occurs the following prediction: 


And there will come messengers beyond reproach announcing the ruin of the 
world and saying: Let there be contrition, let there be penance! Let the trans- 


97. Daniel Kai éaran, p. 43.15 Vasiliev. 

98, Erythraean Sibyl, p. 162.12 Holder-Egger: Set surget stella mirabilis quattuor ani- 
malium habens ymaginem, eritque in tuba mirabili, Danaos illuminabit, orbem illustrabit. 

99. Erythraean Sibyl, p. 162.22 Holder-Egger: Stelleque due consimiles prime insurgent 
contra ipsam |i.e., bestiam] et non optinebunt usque dum ueniat abhominatio, et voluntas 
altissimt consumetur, sicut inferius distinguemus. 

100, “Let him who has understanding reckon the number of the beast, for it is a human 
number, its number is six hundred and sixty-six.” A variant reading: 616. The number 663 
is not attested as a reading in the biblical text, but is so close to 666 that the suggestion 
made in the text seems irresistible. 

101. The passage (p. 165.8) about the due stelle lucidisstme belongs to a long thirteenth- 
century Joachimite interpolation; see Jamison, Admiral Eugenius of Sicily, pp. 21-32. 
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gressors be destroyed so that wrath be averted and men be converted to the 
Lamb.'” 


This passage must be the discussion of the “two stars” promised earlier 
by the author, for it alone meets the requirements indicated by him in 
the former prediction: it deals with the time of the abhominatio and of 
the consummation of God’s plan. It thus is permissible to identify the 
“messengers beyond reproach” with the “two stars.” Furthermore, in- 
asmuch as the mission of the “messengers beyond reproach,” as de- 
scribed by the Erythraean Sibyl, is at least a call to repentance and as 
this is the principal eschatological function of Enoch and Elijah in the 
apocalyptic tradition, the conclusion seems inescapable that it is they 
who are meant in the two passages about stars and messengers.” (It 
remains unexplained, however, just why the Erythraean Sibyl called 
Enoch and Elijah the “two stars.””)"* 

The Apocalypse of St. Andrew adds one other interesting feature. 
There not only Elijah and Enoch (in this order) but also the “Son of 
Thunder” are expected to denounce the Antichrist’s deceptive activities 
and announce the Second Coming."”* The author must mean the apostle 
John the son of Zebedee and brother of James, “whom he [Jesus] sur- 
named Boanerges, that is, Sons of Thunder” (Mark 3:17). 

It has already been mentioned that according to many Byzantine 


102. Erythraean Sibyl, p. 173.6 Holder-Egger: Et nuncti venient inreprebensibiles nun- 
ciantes rerum excidium et dicentes: Fiat humiliatio, fiat penitudo! Conterantur qui exces- 
serant ut avertatur furor, convertatur et agnus. The last two words make no sense in the 
context and should be emended to read ad agnum. 

103. On Enoch and Elijah as preachers of repentance see Rev. 11:3 (the two witnesses 
prophesying “for one thousand two hundred and sixty days, clothed in sackcloth”); 
Bousset, Offenbarung Johannis, p. 317 (“im Bussack, d.h. als Bussprediger”)}; Joachim 
Jeremias, “"HA(e)ias,” Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament 11 (Stuttgart, 
1935), pp. 930-43, esp. 935. 

104, Is this designation perhaps due to the metaphor of the “two lampstands” (Rev. 
11:4 obroi |i.¢., of b¥0 paprupes] eiow ai duo Edatat Kai ai 5vo Avyviat {these (i.e., the 
two martyrs) are the two olive trees and the two lampstands]) interpreted as constella- 
tions? At any rate the passage in the Erythraean Sibyl (n. 99 above) explains a remark 
made by Berthold Purstinger, Onus Ecclesiae, (n.p., 1532), ch. 61: Sibylla nuncupat eos 
(the two witnesses) duo stellas, which puzzled Bousset, Antichrist, p. 139n.1 (“die rat 
selhafte Bemerkung”). Purstinger was referring to the Erythraean Sibyl, which had es- 
caped Bousset. 

10S. Apocalypse of St. Andrew 869B (= p. 212 Rydén) "HAcod 5é Kai "Evax Kad tov 
viod THs BpovTis &&edVovtwy Kal mpoKnpvEdvTwv Thy adrow | Avtixpiotov] azro- 
TAavnoW THY Te To Kupiouv ‘lncod devrépav EXevow [Elias and Enoch and the Son of 
Thunder come out and proclaim his (Antichrist’s) deception and the Second Coming of 
Jesus Christ]. Two manuscripts of the Greek Pseudo-Methodius (p. 48.8 Istrin apparatus 
criticus = p. 138.50 Lolos) as well as several Church Fathers (cf. Bousset, Antichrist, p. 
137) also mention John the Son of Thunder along with Enoch and Elijah; other manu- 
scripts of Pseudo-Methodius mention John “the Theologian.” It is not clear to me why 
Bousset, Antichrist, p. 137, speaks of John the Baptist. 
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apocalypses Enoch and Elijah will eventually be successful, through 
their preaching, in detaching from the Antichrist all or some of his ad- 
herents.’”° Their achievement will then produce a conflict with the Anti- 
christ in the course of which Enoch and Elijah will be slain by the Anti- 
christ, though they will later be revived. Finally the Antichrist will be 
punished. Where the duration of the Antichrist’s domination is men- 
tioned, it is normally given as three and a half years.'”’ According to the 
Oracle of Baalbek the Antichrist, presumably in order to win adher- 
ents, will grant a tax exemption for three and a half years, but this text 
is, to the best of my knowledge, unique in allowing him a reign of thirty 
years.'* 

Concerning the modalities of the Antichrist’s final fate there is a great 
deal of variation in the Byzantine sources. According to the Latin ver- 
sion of the Tiburtine Sibyl he will be slain on the Mount of Olives 
“through the strength of the Lord by the archangel Michael.” '”’ In the 
Oracle of Baalbek, on the other hand, it is said merely that the crucified 
(Christ) will wage war against the Son of Perdition and will kill him and 
all his host."’ As already mentioned, Pseudo-Ephraem reproduces one 
after another two conflicting opinions about the end of the Antichrist: 
he first follows the view of II Thess. 2:8, according to which Christ will 
kill the Antichrist “with the breath of his mouth” and then goes on to 
say that the Antichrist will be plunged alive, together with his father 
Satan, into the abyss of eternal fire, obviously to be tortured there for 
eternity.'" Here Christ alone brings about the discomfiture of the Anti- 


106, Pseudo-Ephraem, pp. 215.5, 219.14 Caspari; Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p, 48.11 
(= p. 138.54 Lolos); Latin Pseudo-Methodius, p. 95.19 Sackur; Pseudo-Chrysostom, p. 
38.7 Vasiliev; Daniel Kai orrac, p. 43.13 Vasiliev. 

107, Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 217.10—15 Caspari (Jerusalem trodden down by Gentiles for 
forty-two months or three and a half years, according to Rev. 11:2; drought of three and 
a half years); Erythraean Sibyl, p, 172.14 Holder-Egger (the Antichrist’s crimes and blas- 
phemies last donec tres pedes semique abbreviati discurrant; in the language of this text 
pedes normally means years); Apocalypse of St. Andrew 856D (= p. 203 Rydén) (the Son 
of Lawlessness to rule three and a half years at Constantinople). 

108. Oracle of Baalbek, lines 207, 192. 

109. Latin Sibyl, 186.16 Sackur: occidetur virtute Domini Antichristus a Mihaele are- 
angelo in monte Olivetti. It is difficult to decide whether Domtinus here means God or 
Christ. A few lines earlier (p. 186.10) the phrase domus Domini refers to the Jewish 
Temple and Dominus therefore is God, but in line 12 Domtini adventus must signify 
Christ’s Second Coming. It is also uncertain whether virtus Domini here means “strength” 
or “host.” 

110. Oracle of Baalbek, line 220 kai moAg yer 6 Eri EVAOV TTaUpwIEts TOV VidV THS 
azwhielas Kai DavaTooet abrov Kai TaCTAV THY OTparTLav adbrov. {And then he who was 
hanged on the cross will wage war upon the Son of Perdition and will slay him and all his 
host.] 

111. N. 28 above. 
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christ; no terrestrial place of execution and no angelic assistance are 
mentioned. 

In the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius it is said that at the Second Coming 
the Antichrist will be delivered to hellfire together with his adherents.'” 
It is the second tradition recorded by Pseudo-Ephraem. However, the 
Greek and Latin versions of Pseudo-Methodius, and the tradition de- 
pending on them, accept Pseudo-Ephraem’s first tradition, according 
to which the Lord will slay the Antichrist “with the breath of his 
mouth,.”'’ The Erythraean Sibyl seems to suggest that the Antichrist, 
the abhominatio, will be burned by the Lamb (Christ) together with all 
creation, prior to the Last Judgment over Good and Wicked." Like the 
Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, the Apocalypse of St. Andrew follows the 
second of these two traditions: the Son of Perdition will be smitten and 
placed in unquenchable fire.’ Later, fuller details about his end are 
given, apparently within the same tradition: the Antichrist is first smit- 
ten, then seized together with his demons, bound and guarded by fiery 
angels, produced before (Christ’s) tribunal, and called to account for 
the human souls which he has ruined."* 

The Byzantine apocalypses discussed here frequently disagree on the 
sequence in which the predictions on the Antichrist are presented. The 
discussion will begin with the schedule contained in Pseudo-Ephraem, 
without any claim that in date of composition it is necessarily earlier 


112. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fol. 136 verso: “And at the coming of Our Lord from 
heaven he [the Antichrist} will be delivered to Hell-fire and outer darkness. And there he 
will be in weeping and gnashing of teeth, together with all those who believed in him.” 

113. Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p. 49.4 Istrin (= p. 140.60 Lolos) aveAei adtov Kipuos 
T@ TVEVLATL TOV OTOMATOS adTOU KaTa THY aTOOTOALKHY Exgavtopiav [the Lord will 
slay him with the breath of his mouth according to the apostolic revelation]; Latin Pseudo- 
Methodius, p. 96.4; Pseudo-Chrysostom, p. 38.13. The Slavonic Daniel omits the topic, 
and Daniel Kai aren, p. 43.15 Vasiliev, predicts that the Lord will exterminate the Anti- 
christ from the face of the earth. 

114. Erythraean Sibyl, p. 173.13: Et venient in conspectu agni abhominatio peccatorum 
et ultionis appetitus, et descendet ignis terribilis qui universa creata usque ad ethera 
concremabit. 

115. Apocalypse of St. Andrew 857B (= p. 214 Rydén) Hataydnoera: yap tovro 76 
OKITTPOY THS avouias Kai év TO doBETTH TYP ANYIHGETAL |For this scepter of law- 
lessness will be smitten and thrown into the unquenchable fire]. 

116. Apocalypse of St. Andrew 872D (= p. 214 Rydén) Tot ‘Avrixpiorov [5é) 75y 
TAaTAXVEVTOS Kai TUY Tois SatwooW adTov GVAANPNEVTOS Kal LTO TUpivwrY a&yyeAwV 
SeopevdévT70s Kal pvAaToOmEVOU TO KpiTHpiw TapioTadvat Kai draTeioVat Sikas 
Tepi Tov Wuxav dv ate@deoev. .. [When the Antichrist has been struck down and 
seized with his demons and put in chains by hery angels and is guarded so he may appear 
at the court and pay the penalty for the souls he has destroyed]. The text is in disorder (an 
additional participle or a finite verb seems to be missing) but the recurrence of the verb 
maraooew (see preceding note) seems to indicate that the two passages represent the 
same tradition. 
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than the other texts. It does, however, exhibit a number of features that 
taken singly show that this text preserves at least some early charac- 
teristics. It knows nothing of the Arab invasions; it is concerned instead 
with warfare between Rome and Persia. It predicts a surrender of the 
Christian Empire to God but knows nothing of a Last Roman Emperor 
who will carry out the surrender. It divides mankind into Christians, 
heretics, Jews, and pagans, a view difficult to imagine as having origi- 
nated later than the fourth century, by which time paganism had 
ceased to be a significant force (Part One, Chapter V.3 above).'”” Finally, 
the account of the nequissimae gentes (i.e., Gog and Magog) does not 
mention Alexander the Great and the imprisonment of the impure peo- 
ples—in other words, it is as yet unaffected by the legend of Alexander. 

In Pseudo-Ephraem the sequence is as follows. After the attack of the 
gentes nequissimae or bellicae (1) there follows the surrender of the 
Christian Empire (2), the apparition of the Antichrist (3), an allusion to 
the Blessings of Moses and Jacob on the tribe of Dan (4), then the divi- 
sion of the Antichrist’s career into a period of adolescence before his 
seizure of imperial power and a second period, of maturity, when he will 
hold imperial power (5). Then comes his challenging God by sitting in 
the Jewish Temple at Jerusalem (6), the “great tribulation” of three and a 
half years (drought, famine, etc.: 7) and during it the mission of Enoch 
and Elijah (8), and, finally, the Second Coming and the punishment of 
the Antichrist (9). This schedule may be presented schematically as 
follows: 


Pseudo-Ephraem 


1. — Attack of gentes bellicae or nequissimae 212.13-213.17 
2. | Surrender of the empire 214.1 
apparebit ille nequissimus et abominabilis 214.4 
draco 
Blessings of Moses and Jacob on Dan 214.6 
5 adulescens . . . antequam sumat imperium; 216.2, 11 
factus legitimus sumet imperium 
6. — Sitting in the Jewish Temple 2171 
tribulatio magna lasting three and a half 217.14 
years 


117. Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 213.12f. Caspari. 
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8. Mission of Enoch and Elijah 219.10 


9, Second Coming of Christ and punishment of — 220.2 
the Antichrist 


In the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl the attack of Gog and 
Magog, with which the story begins in Pseudo-Ephraem (1), is preceded 
by a passage about the Antichrist that has been shown (p. 197 above) 
partially to duplicate several later items (3, 4, C): the “rise” of the Anti- 
christ from the tribe of Dan, his false miracles, and the shortening of 
time (A). Then comes the raid of Gog and Magog (1), here previously 
imprisoned by Alexander, and a further additional feature: their defeat 
by the Last Roman Emperor (B). There follows the surrender at Jerusa- 
lem (2), here carried out by the Last Emperor; the “manifest revelation” 
of the Antichrist (3); his sitting in the Jewish Temple (6); the mission of 
Elijah and Enoch (8); the “great persecution” (7); the shortening of 
time (C) (another new feature), and the punishment of the Antichrist 
(9). It will be noted that in comparison with Pseudo-Ephraem the Latin 
version of the Tiburtine Sibyl adds features (A, B, C), omits others (4, 
5), and reverses the order of 7 and 8. With regard to the omission of 5, 
however, it may be observed that the two texts agree in conceiving of 
the career of the Antichrist as proceeding in two stages: adolescence 
and private status versus maturity and imperial power in the case of 
Pseudo-Ephraem, “rise” versus “manifest revelation” in the Latin Sibyl. 
A graphic presentation of the scheme is given below: 


Latin Version of the Tiburtine Sibyl 


A. — Surget. .. de tribu Dan, false miracles, short- 185.9-186.1 
ening of time 
1. Attack of Gog and Magog 186.1 
B. Their defeat by the Last Roman Emperor 186.4 
2. Surrender of the empire by the Last Roman 186.7 
Emperor 
3. Revelabitur manifeste Antichristus 186.9 
6. Sitting in the Jewish Temple 186.10 
8. Mission of Elijah and Enoch 186.11 
7. Persecutio magna 186.14 
C. Shortening of time (cf. A) 186.15 
9. Punishment of the Antichrist 186.16 
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In the Syriac, Greek, and Latin versions of Pseudo-Methodius, the se- 
quence followed by Pseudo-Ephraem reappears relatively undisturbed, 
with two notable exceptions. The text begins with a long addition on 
the Arab invasions (D), and after the first “appearance” of the Son of 
Perdition (see A in the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl) there is in- 
serted a section interpreting the Three Woes pronounced by Jesus on 
Chorazin, Beth-saida, and Capernaum (Matt. 11:21; Luke 10:13) as 
referring to the career of the Antichrist (E). The distinction between his 
adolescence and his maturity is missing here, as it is in the Latin version 
of the Tiburtine Sibyl, but here again his twofold “apparition” (A and 
3) conveys a similar notion. In the only surviving manuscript of the Syr- 
iac Pseudo-Methodius the references to the Antichrist’s persecution (7) 
and to the mission of Enoch and Elijah (8) are missing, but the Greek 
and Latin translations show that this omission is due to an accident of 
the literary transmission. Here is the graphic scheme according to 
Pseudo-Methodius: 


Pseudo-Methodius 
Syriac Greek (p.) _ Latin (p.) 


(fol.) 
D. Arab invasions 127 verso— = 26.3-44.1 =-90.4-—91.22 
134 verso 
1. Invading hosts 134 verso— 44.1-16 91.24-93.1 
from the North 135 recto 
A. Son of Perdition 135 recto 45.1 93.5 
“revealed” 
(gavnoerat, 
apparebit) 
E. Three Woes 135 recto 45.4 93.6 
2. Surrender of the 135 recto 45.10 93.14 
empire by the 
Last Roman 
Emperor 
3. Son of Perdition 135 verso 46n.5, 
“revealed” line 10 94.8 
(Eupavns 
yevnTat, 
appareat 


manifestus) 
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4. Blessing of Jacob 135 verso 46.7 94.9 
on Dan (incl. 
false miracles; 


cf. Latin Sibyl A) 


6. Sittingin the Jewish 136 verso 48.1 95.12 
Temple 
tribulatio - 48.4 95.12 
8. Mission of Enoch = 48.6 95.13 
and Elijah 
9. Second Coming of 136 verso 49.1 96.3 
Christ and 


punishment of 
the Antichrist 


There is little to be gained from an analysis of the sequence in the 
other Byzantine apocalypses. The Oracle of Baalbek shares the end of 
the sequence with Pseudo-Ephraem and Pseudo-Methodius, but prior 
to this point it uses its elements eclectically."* The Visions of Daniel all 
contain excerpts from the Greek Pseudo-Methodius, and so parts of the 
Pseudo-Methodian sequence reappear there."” Elements of the legend 
also occur in the prophecy of the Erythraean Sibyl and in the Apoca- 
lypse of St. Andrew, but there, too, the sequence appears in highly frag- 
mented condition and intermingled with other materials.” 

If one reconsiders the three basic patterns in Pseudo-Ephraem, the 
Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl, and the three versions of Pseudo- 
Methodius, the conclusion emerges that the sequence established for 


118. Oracle of Baalbek, lines 211—21 (nos. 7—9). Other elements used are the shorten- 
ing of time (line 178; cf. A and C in Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl) and the Anti- 
christ’s miracles (line 210; cf. A in Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl). 

119. By way of illustration, Pseudo-Chrysostom reproduces nos. 4 (= Gen. 49:17) 
(p. 37.13 Vasiliev), 6 (p. 37.27), 7 (p. 37.32), 8 (p. 38.4), and 9 (p, 38.12). 

120. Among features of the Erythraean Sibyl not attested in the apocalypses cited so far 
I mention exempli gratia: the division of the world into ten sceptra, with the Antichrist 
(abhbominatio) at their head (cf. Lactantius Divinae Institutiones, ed. Brandt, Corpus 
scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, vol. 19, pt. 1 (Vienna, 1890] 635.1 and Epitome 
756.22). From the Apocalypse of St. Andrew’: first the listing of the Antichrist’s human 
birth (yevyndévros adrod avIpwzov), his maturing (av5pivecVar), and his accession 
to imperial power (BactAevew)—cf. PG 111.869D (= p.213 Rydén), reminiscent of 
Pseudo-Ephraem’s distinction of two stages in his career (p. 197 above) and of Pseudo- 
Methodius’ interpretation of the Three Woes (p. 196 above)—and second, the notion 
of “terrible warfare” (872A: moAepnos goBepos) between Christ and the Antichrist (see 
Oracle of Baalbek, line 219 woAeunoes, a remote echo of the four battles fought among 
them according to Lactantius Divinae Institutiones 645.6 and Epitome 759.2 Brandt). 
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Pseudo-Ephraem remains stable and that the variants which at first 
seem significant either are concessions to changing historical circum- 
stances or are due to disturbances of a literary kind. A notable instance 
of the first kind of variant is the insertion of the long “prophecy” of the 
Arab invasions (D) in the Pseudo-Methodian tradition immediately pre- 
ceding its mythological prototype, the invasion of Gog and Magog. Ex- 
amples of literary changes are the insertion of an alternative tradition 
(A) on the Antichrist in the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl and in 
the Pseudo-Methodian tradition and on the shortening of time (C) in 
the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl alone; the insertion of the Last 
Roman Emperor (B) in the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl and 
Pseudo-Methodius and of the application of the Three Woes to the 
Antichrist (E) in Pseudo-Methodius; the omission of the Blessing on 
Dan (4) in the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl; and the reversal of 
the order of persecution (7) and the mission of Enoch and Elijah (8) in 
the same text."! 

There is a further, primarily literary observation to be made concern- 
ing the schedule of events relating to the Antichrist. It concerns a flash- 
back technique employed in several Byzantine apocalypses referring to 
his career. In Pseudo-Ephraem, for example, his “appearance” is first 
predicted to occur after the surrender of the empire of the Christians, 
and this mention is followed by the exegesis of several biblical passages 
supposedly referring to him (Deut. 33:22 combined with Gen. 49:9; 
Jer. 17:11) and the prediction that “on the last day” he will be aban- 
doned by his adherents.’ Thereupon the author returns to the Anti- 
christ’s birth ’’ and then continues to prophesy his career in chronologi- 
cal sequence. This flashback technique is again noticeable in the three 
versions of Pseudo-Methodius, where it is first said that the Antichrist 
“will be revealed” and where the texts later mention the Three Woes 


121. Their mission of comfort and repentance is better motivated if it occurs during 
(rather than prior to) the persecution; the original order is therefore probably that of 
Pseudo-Ephraem and Pseudo-Methodius, rather than that of the Latin Sibyl. 

122. Pseudo-Ephraem, pp. 214.4—215.6 Caspari. 

123. Pseudo-Ephraem, p. 215.8 Caspari. It is doubtful whether this flashback technique 
is present in the Latin version of the Tiburtine Sibyl. There (p. 185.19) the author men- 
tions the Antichrist’s “rise” from the tribe of Dan and continues in the next sentence to 
say that he will be “the Son of Perdition, the prince of pride, the master of error, the 
fullness of wickedness.” These words are probably no more than characterizations, but it 
may possibly be significant that the first of them (filius perditionis) marks a return to the 
Antichrist’s birth. If the word otadajoetac in line 198 of the Oracle of Baalbek (kai ora- 
IHTETAL aT TOV pLapod EYvous TaV Kamr7adéKwv) means that the “King with a Chang- 
ing Shape” (the Antichrist) “will be established,” as I translated it (p. 28), his accession 
would be mentioned by a flashback late in his reign, Could the word mean here “he will be 
stopped”? 
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(Matt. 11:21; Luke 10:13) signifying, according to Pseudo-Methodius, 
that the Antichrist will be conceived (born) at Chorazin, be born 
(raised) in Beth-saida, and rule at Capernaum."* 

The scriptural evidence cited in the Byzantine apocalypses for the ca- 
reer of the Antichrist is more copious than that for the Last Roman Em- 
peror; it is in fact so abundant that it will not be possible here to present 
the complete picture. Writers of apocalypses were particularly apt to 
exploit the short apocalypse attributed by the evangelists to Jesus (Matt. 
24:3-31; Luke 17:22-27), the warning about the Second Coming 
contained in II Thess. 2: 1—8, and to some degree at least the canonical 
Revelation of St. John, From these biblical sources the Byzantine apoca- 
lypses partially derived, for example, the Antichrist’s sitting in the Jew- 
ish Temple at Jerusalem (Il Thess. 2:4); his false miracles (Matt. 
24:24); the shortening of time during his persecution (Matt. 24:22); 
much of the eschatological episode of Enoch and Elijah, especially their 
death and resurrection (Rev. 11:7ff.) and the Antichrist’s death by the 
breath of Jesus’ mouth (II Thess. 2: 8). 

The descent of the Antichrist from the Jewish tribe of Dan is regularly 
connected, in the Byzantine apocalypses, with an interpretation of 
Jacob’s blessing on that tribe (Gen. 49:17: “Dan shall be a serpent in 
the way, a viper by the path, that bites the horse’s heel, so that his rider 
falls backward”); in Pseudo-Ephraem, primarily with Moses’ Blessing 
on Dan (Deut. 33: 22). These biblical passages were cited in this respect 
as early as the Church Fathers Irenaeus and Hippolytus—in fact, their 
application was anticipated by rabbinical interpretation.’* As time 
went on, the bond of the Antichrist with Jacob’s Blessing on Dan be- 
came more complex, and every word of this text was given an eschato- 
logical meaning. In the Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, Dan signifies the 
Antichrist, the path obstructed by the viper is the one leading to the 
kingdom of heaven, the viper’s “bite” is the Antichrist’s seemingly (i.e., 
hypocritically) just pronouncements, and its means are the false mira- 
cles he performs. The “horse’s heel” stands for the last days; the “rider” 


124. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fol. 135 recto; Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p. 45.3 Istrin 
(= p. 130.112 Lolos); Latin Pseudo-Methodius, p. 93.5 Sackur; Slavonic Daniel #11; 
Daniel Kai éo7ar, p. 42.29 Vasiliev. The passage is not reproduced in Pseudo- 
Chrysostom. An echo of this tradition is preserved in the Apocalypse of St. Andrew (n. 51 
above). 

125. See also the Old Testament sources of Il Thess. 2:4, such as Ezek. 28:2; Dan. 
11:36. 

126. Bousset, Antichrist, pp. 112f. Add Hippolytus, On the Benedictions of Isaac, 
Jacob and Moses, edd. M. Briére, L. Mariés and B.-Ch. Mercier, Patrologia Orientalis 27 
(Paris, 1954), p. 90: the “horse’s heel” in Gen. 49: 17 means those who travel the straight 
road and who preach truth and salvation. 
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is the saints led astray by the Antichrist according to Matt. 24:24; the 
“horse” is their vehicle, holiness; and the “backward” direction of the 
fall means sin.'*” 

In the Pseudo-Methodian tradition there also appears, for the first 
time in Byzantine apocalypses, the connection of the Antichrist’s con- 
ception (birth), birth (adolescence), and royal status with the Three 
Woes pronounced by Jesus on Chorazin, Beth-saida, and Capernaum 
(Matt. 11:21; Luke 10:13). 

These are only a few gleanings from the rich scriptural evidence used 
by the Byzantine apocalypses to support their predictions concerning 
the Antichrist. However, just as in the case of the Last Roman Emperor, 
there are many data of the Byzantine apocalypses on the Antichrist for 
which there is no or little biblical foundation. Indeed, it is the principal 
thesis of Bousset’s book on the Antichrist that Church Fathers and 
apocalyptic writers rely largely on an extra-canonical tradition about 
the Antichrist that sometimes supplements, and in other cases conflicts 
with, canonical Scripture. So far as Byzantine apocalypses are con- 
cerned, there are many features for which no biblical evidence could be 
quoted. This is true, for example, of the data on the Antichrist’s hypoc- 
risy, on his relations to the Jews, on the sign of the snake imposed upon 
his partisans, on his ability to assume different shapes, on the gathering 
of the saints to God during his rule, and on the association of the Son of 
Thunder with Enoch and Elijah in their conflict with the Antichrist. 
Other aspects of the Antichrist legend are only tenuously and ar- 
tificially supported by canonical Scripture. In this respect, the relation- 
ship of the Byzantine apocalyptic data on the Antichrist to the Bible is 
not very different from that of the prophecies concerning the Last Ro- 
man Emperor in the same texts. The one significant difference in the 
attitude of Byzantine apocalyptists to Scripture in their statements on 
the Antichrist and on the Last Roman Emperor is that on the former 


127. Syriac Pseudo-Methodius, fol. 135 recto—verso. The Greek and Latin translations 
distort this exegesis to some degree: the “rider” here is the truthfulness and piety of the 
Just, and the “horse” is the true faith (Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p. 47.1 Istrin (= p. 
134.25 Lolos); Latin Pseudo-Methodius, p. 94.12 Sackur). Contrast the “political” inter- 
pretation of Gen, 49:17 offered by a Syriac catena compiled by the monk Severus of 
Edessa (ninth century) and printed among the Syriac works of Ephraem, vol. I (Rome, 
1737), p. 192F: here “horse” and “rider” signify power—to be precise, the Roman people 
and empire. The Syriac Pseudo-Methodius shows no trace of this political interpretation. 

128. Curiously, this matter is not discussed in Bousset, Antichrist. He is also misleading 
in stating (p. 114) that the notion of the Antichrist’s birth from Dan does not occur in 
sources directly dependent on Ephraem. Both Pseudo-Ephraem (p. 215.7 Caspari) and 
Pseudo-Methodius (Syriac text, fol. 135 verso; Greek Pseudo-Methodius, p. 46.6 Istrin 
[= p. 134.20 Lolos]; Latin Pseudo-Methodius, p. 95.10 Sackur) have this detail. 
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topic they fail to cite non-biblical (post-biblical) prophecy, as they fre- 
quently do on the Last Emperor. The reason for this differential treat- 
ment must be that they felt canonical Scripture and the extra-canonical 
tradition (established by Bousset) to be sufficient for their purposes, and 
they saw no need to rely on less authoritative sources, as they were 
forced to do in the case of the Last Roman Emperor. 
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Beast, 209, 210 

Beneventum, 77, 79, L1 

Beth-saida, 50, 71, 196, 198, 220-21, 
223, 224 

Bible, 1; Antichrist in, 4, 106, 193, 222, 
223—24; Cento quotes, 133—34; in 
Greek Pseudo-Methodius, 59—60, 
160, 167; on last emperor, 164—65, 
166-70, 179; Latin, 140-41; 
Pseudo-Ephraem quotes, 137, 138, 
139, 140-41, 142, 169, 205, 210. 
See also PeSitta; Septuagint 

Biblical references: Acts 10:9, 191; Amos 
4:4, 142; Amos §: 18, 138; | Cor. 
15:23, 183; 1 Cor. 15:24, 32n57, 
138, 165, 169, 170, 179, 181; Dan. 
7:2, 18n18, 65, 67; Dan, 9:26, 43; 
Dan, 9:27, 139, 214; Dan. 11:31, 
139, 206; Deut. 33:22, 142, 222, 
223; Ephesians §: 14, 133-34, 135, 
136; Ezek. 38:1, 19; Ezek. 38:8, 
186, 190; Ezek. 38: 16, 41; Ezek. 
39:17, 20, 44, 170-71; Gen. 10-2, 
189, 190; Gen. 49:8, 172; Gen. 
49:9, 222; Gen. 49: 17, 22, 50, 59, 
202, 223; Gen. 49:18, 50, 139; 
Hebr. 12:7, 48; Jer. 17:11, 138, 141, 
142, 205, 222; John 4:5, 90; John 
4:48, 201; Luke 10:13, 196, 220, 
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223, 224; Luke 17:22—27, 223; 
Luke 18:8, 47; Luke 21:8, 211; 
Luke 21:24, 206; Mark 3:17, 215; 
Mark 13:20, 209; Mark 13:22, 
201; Matt. 5:12, 48; Matt. 10:22, 
48; Matt. 11: 20-24, 50, 71-72, 
196, 220, 223, 224; Matt. 24:3— 
31, 137, 138, 139, 202, 209, 213, 
223, 224; Matt. 24:37, 160, 169, 
170, 179; Matt. 24:38, 49; Rev. 
11:2, 206, 208: Rev. 11:7, 223: 
Rev. 12:15, 214; Rev. 13:5, 208, 
210; Rev. 13:18, 214; Rev. 20:4, 
183; Rev. 20:8, 190; Rom. 1:26, 
44, 59; Rom. 9:6, 46; Psalms, see 
Psalm 68:31, Psalm 78: 65; II Thess. 
2, 106, 10932, 179; I Thess, 2-1= 
8, 59, 223; II Thess. 2: 2,43; II Thess. 
2:3, 21, 32-33, 46, 106; I Thess. 
2:4, 204, 223; II Thess. 2:7, 20, 
138, 165, 169, 181, 183; I] Thess. 
2:8, 199, 216; II Thess. 2:17, 170; 
I Tim. 4:1, 47, 60; I Tim, 3:1—5, 60 

Biblical references, extra-canonical: 

II Baruch 40: 3, 182: [V Ezra 7:27, 
182; IV Maccabees, 56, 40 

Blond Peoples, 63, 70, 161, 1272. See also 
Gog and Magog; Unclean nations 

Book of the Bee, 15, 21—22n7 

Bousset, Wilhelm, 2, 91, 125, 200, 208, 
209, 210, 224, 225; on Antichrist, 
193; on lion-whelp oracle, 172; on 
Pseudo-Ephraem, 148 

Brazen House, 80, &1 

Budge, E. A. W., 147 

Biiyiik Cekmece, 82 

Byza, 141 

Byzantia (princess), 19, 42, 57, 58, 59, 72 

Byzantium/Byzantine Empire, 19, 41, 42, 
168; v. Arabs, 32, 73-75, 104, 105, 
114, 115, 116; v. Bulgarians, 66n21, 
67n22; emperor as last emperor, 
2, 7, 22, 23, 103, 107, 114, 152; 
emperors of, 53, 63, 65—67, 114; 
founded, 23; in Italy, 114, 115, 116; 
literature of, 2—3, 8, 13, 14, 52, 
61, 107, 190-91; permanence 
of, 21, 23, 25, 57, 58, 61; Pseudo- 
Methodius on, 23, 57, 58, 61, 103; 
Slavonic Daniel on, 65-67 

Byzas, 19, 23, 41, 42, 57, 72 


Calabria, 69, 105, 111; Basil in, 110; in- 
vaded, 73n5; Louis II in, 113, 114, 
116 

Capernaum, 50, 71, 72, 196, 204, 220- 
21, 223, 224 
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Cappadocians, 21, 34, 48, 49 

Carolingians, 109—12, 118, 120. See also 
Louis Il 

Caspari, C. P., 137, 140, 142, 143, 144- 
45, 146, 147 

Caspian Gates, 89 

Catania, 85, 116 

Caucasus Mountains, 189 

Cave of Treasures, 26, 33n61, 167n59, 
182—83n105 

Cento of the True Emperor, 7, 130-36: 
astrology in, 131; author of, 135; 
biblical quotations in, 133—34; date 
of, 130, 135; on Flood, 131; on 
Ismaelites, 130, 131, 135; on Lips, 
132; on Messiah, 135, 136; and Or- 
acles of Leo, 131—32, 135; sources 
of, 132, 133, 135, 136; on true em- 
peror, 130-31, 132, 133, 134-35, 
136, 174, 125 

Chalcedon, 97; sea of, 41 

Charlemagne, 107-108, 109, 113, 118, 
Lo 

Charles the Bald, 109, 118, L19—20 

Chelidonian Isles, 75, 76 

Chorazin, 50, 71, 196, 198, 220-21, 
223, 224 

Chosroes Il, 28, 172 

Christ. See Jesus Christ 

Christians/Christianity, 28; v. Arabs, 
20-21, 103, 114-16, 117; denied, 
21, 22, 47, 48, 49, 57; in Ethiopia, 
29; in Italy, 114—16, 117; Jewish, 
183; on Jews, 183—84; kingdom of, 
19-20, 42-43, 53; on Messiah, 
154—55, 183, 184; sins/vices of, 
20-21, 33, 44—49, 69, 83-86: 
Syriac, 14, 16, 26, 27, 28, 29; 
talismans of, 20, 43, 56 

Chrysostom. See John Chrysostom; 
Pseudo-Chrysostom 

Church of St. Paul (Rome), 77, Z& 

Church of St. Peter (Rome), 77, 78 

Church of Sts. Peter and Paul, 127, 28 

Church of Sts. Sergius and Bacchus, 127 

Church of the Holy Apostle, 127, 128 

Cibyrrhaeot Promontory, 74, Zi 

Cilicians, 21, 34, 48, 49 

Circumcision, 139, 206, 207 

City of Seven Hills. See Constantinople 

City of the Rebel. See Syracuse 

Claudius, 19, 42 

Constans (last emperor), 152, 154, 155, 
166, 167—68, 172, 177, 179 

Constantine | (the Great), 124, 127, 
179, 184 

Constantine Ill, 146 
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Constantine V, 65n16, 65n17, 67n24, 
173 

Constantine VI, 66n19 

Constantine VIII, 120 

Constantinople, 21, 73, 119, 156, 175; 
Arabs invade, 25, 72, 74, 75-76, 
77; architecture of, 126, 127; Avars 
besiege, 2328, 25; Brazen House 
in, $1; churches in, 127, 128; as City 
of Seven Hills, 63, 67, 70, 71, 72, 
161; earthquake in, 86, 87, 94; 
Golden Horn in, 80, 81; Imperial 
Palace of, 80; as Iron City, 80; Iron 
Gates of, 80, 81, 87; last emperor in, 
132, 161, 162; Liudprand in, 4, 120, 
121; Port of Julian in, 80; Port of 
Sophia in, 80, 81 

Constantius Il, 124 

Corduenians, 39 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, 23n28 

Crete, 75, ZZ 

Cross, 47, 140; as Christian talisman, 20, 
43, 56; emperor's crown laid at, 4, 
22, 50, 63, 64, 72, 163, 164, 168, 
180, 191; power of, 42, 43 

Ctesiphon, 39 

Cush, 19, 39, 41, 50, 57; as Ethiopia, 18; 
as Nubia, 22 See also Cushites 

Cusheth, 18, 19, 22, 23, 40, 41, 42, 50, 
57, 72, 168 

Cushites, 19, 21, 22, 23, 40, 41, 42, 48, 
50, 168; sea of, LSZ 

Cynocephali, 41 

Cyrus the Persian, 18, 40 


Dan, Jewish tribe of, 222; Antichrist rises 
from, 139, 142, 183, 195, 196, 197, 
198, 202, 219, 223; horse of, 22, 
50-51, 59; Jacob blesses, 202, 218, 
223; Moses blesses, 138, 218, 223; 
Pseudo-Ephraem on, 138, 142, 218 

Daniel (the prophet), 40, 44, 100, 209; 
Gabriel talks with, 63, 65—67, 69; 
prophecy of, 18, 43 

Daniel Kad éorat, 62, 77-95, 96; addi- 
tions to, 88; on Antichrist, 89, 199, 
202, 203, 204, 206, 213-14; on 
Arabs, 77—79, 83-87, 94; author 
of, 94; as Basil’s apologetic, 7, 80— 
81; as Cento source, 133; on Chris- 
tian sins, 83—86; date of, 83, 87, 91, 
94; on earthquake in Constan- 
tinople, 94; on earthquake in Sicily, 
83—84, 85, 86; on Elijah and Enoch, 
213-14; eschatological section of, 
77, 79, 87-94, 95; on Ezek. 39:17, 
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170-71; historical section of, 77— 
87, 91, 94; on king, 79-81; Pseudo- 
Chrysostom agrees with, 87, 88, 
89; on Rhegion, 79; and Slavonic 
Daniel, 84, 88—89; sources of, 
82-84, 86-87, 88-89, 95; on three 
emperors, 88; on unclean peoples, 
89; on victorious (last) emperor, 87, 
88, 89, 91, 92-93, 94, 157, 158, 
160, 161—62, 163, 170; where writ- 
ten, 87, 94 

Daglaic, 41 

Darius, 40 

Darmetaie, 41 

David, 20, 42, 168; house of, 40, 181—- 
82, 189; prophecy of, 19, 22, 50 

Demonstration from Holy Scriptures 
Concerning Christ and the Anti- 
christ, 193. See also Hippolytus 
of Rome 

Demunitebta, 39 

De ortu et tempore Antichristi, 2, LOS— 
107, 122. See also Adso 

Deshie, 41 

Desolation/despoiler/destroyer, 20, 34, 
44, 45—49 

Dillmann, August, 172 

Dipar, 41 

Disputatio adversus Judaeos. See Ana- 
stasius of Sinai 

Dog and whelp, 63, 20. See also Lion- 
whelp oracle 

Donatio propter nuptias, 58, 59 


Earthquakes, 83-84, 85, 86, 87, 94 

Egypt, 18, 20, 21, 27, 34, 38, 39, 40, 43, 
45, 49, 168; v. Babylon, 17; 
Ikhshidid rulers of, 105, 121 

Elect, 51, 138, 210-11, 224 

Elijah, 21, 47, 134. See also Enoch and 
Elijah 

Emperor, last/Roman/true/victorious, 
43, 151-84, 222, 223, 224; Adso 
on, 106-107, 158; angel instructs, 
130, 133—34; anointed, 63, 69, 
73; and Antichrist, 164, 197, 199; 
Apocalypse of St. Andrew the Fool 
on, 126, 155, 156, 160, 163-64; 
Arabs defeated by, 34, 69—70, 73, 
87, 88, 99, 101-102, 103-104, 108, 
117, 118, 122, 131, 135, 157, 158, 
163, 170, 173, 178, 186; biblical ref- 
erences to, 164—65, 166~70, 179; 
and Blond Peoples, 63, 70, 161; as 
Byzantine, 2, 2, 22, 23, 103, 107, 
114, 152; Cento on, L30—31, 132, 
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134-35, 136, 174, 175; Constans as 
name of, 152, 154, 155, 166, 167— 
68, 172, 177, 179; in Constanti- 
nople, 132, 161, 162; converts Jews, 
156, 172, 185; converts pagans, 
155~—56, 167—68, 170, 172, 178, 
185; Daniel Kat éarat on, 87, 88, 
89, 91, 92-93, 94, 157, 158, 160, 
161-62, 163, 170; as dead, 21, 69, 
91, 92, 153, 154; death of, 162, 163; 
described, 155, 166, 177, 179; in 
desert of Jethrib, 173; as Ethiopian, 
57, 103; finds treasure, 161-62; 
fulfills prophecy, 63, 103, 152-53 
163, 167, 168, 179; functions of, 
155~—56, 177-78; Gog and Magog 
defeated by, 158, 163, 166, 178, 185, 
187, 188, 191, 219; Greek Pseudo- 
Methodius on, 153, 155, 156-57, 
163; humble origin of, 131, 155, 
164, 180; at Jacob’s Well, 87, 88, 
157, 158, 170; as king of Greeks, 
21-22, 42, 49, 50, 154; Latin 
Pseudo-Methodius on, 155, 156—57, 
163; in Latin Tiburtine Sibyl, 152, 
153, 154, 155-56, 157, 158, 162— 
63, 165-66, 167-68, 170, 172, 177, 
178, 179, 180, 185, 188, 191, 219; 
lays crown on Golgotha, 4, 22, 50, 
63, 64, 72, 163, 164, 168, 180, 191; 
lays crown on Mt. of Olives, 107, 
108n29, 122n67, 158; Leo Il as, 
173—74; length of reign of, 162, 
179; as lion, 152, 155, 158 (see also 
Lion-whelp oracle); Liudprand on, 
96—97, 98, 117, 118: to Longobar- 
dia, 161, 179-80; Louis II as, 8, 
117, 118, 120, 122; Messiah com- 
pared to, 174-75, 176—84; as mi- 
raculous, 153, 154. 167; Nero as, 
92-93, 94: Nicephorus Phocas as, 
98: non-biblical prophecies on, 
170-74; Oracle of Baalbek on, 
158—59; Oracles of Leo on, 152; 
origin of legend of, 2, 174-83; 
Otto | as, 118: peace and prosperity 
brought by, 49, 158-60, 169, 170, 
178-79, 185, 186, 191-92; Pseudo- 
Chrysostom on, 72—73, 155, 161, 
162, 163; Pseudo-Ephraem on, 165, 
188; Pseudo-Hippolytus on, 99, 
101—102, 103-104, 105, 108, 114, 
117, 118, 120, 122, 158; Pseudo- 
Methodius on, 91, 92, 103, 161, 
162, 173; revealed, 72-73, 130, 
131, 154, 155, 177; in Rome, 63, 70, 
103, 161; as savior, 7, 154—S5, 
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Emperor (continued ) 
156-57, 175, 176, 180; Slavonic 
Daniel on, 63, 64, 69—72, 155, 161, 
162, 163, 187; sons of, 155, 161, 
173-74, 178, 180; and supernatural, 
152~—53, 176-77; surrenders to 
God, 2, 4, 22, 23, 42, 50, 63, 64, 
72, 89, 103, 107, 108, 120, 122, 
124, 126, 151, 152, 158, 162, 163, 
164, 165, 168, 169, 174-75, 180— 
81, 185, 191, 198, 219; Syriac 
Pseudo-Methodius on, 152—53, 154, 
155, 156-57, 163, 166-67, 175, 
176, 178, 180-81, 186; Visions of 
Daniel on, 152, 154, 155, 157, 160, 
161; as Western (Frankish/Roman), 
7, 99, 101-102, 103-104, 105, 
106—107, 108, 114, 120, 121, 122, 
158, 165-66 

Emrataie, 41 

Enna, 63, 69, 84, 85, 86, 87, 114, 118 

Enoch and Elijah, 222, 223; announce 
Second Coming, 139, 203, 211, 212, 
215; v. Antichrist, 5, 63, 72, 73, 
140, 211, 212, 213-14, 215, 216, 
224; Apocalypse of St. Andrew on, 
215; Daniel Kai éorat on, 213-14; 
Erythraean Siby! alludes to, 214—15; 
as God's response, 139—40, 211-16; 
Latin Tiburtine Sibyl on, 203, 219; 
Pseudo-Chrysostom on, 73; Pseudo- 
Ephraem on, 139-40, 210-11, 218, 
219; Pseudo-Methodius on, 212-13, 
220, 221; Slavonic Daniel on, 72, 
213; and Son of Thunder, 5, 224; as 
two stars, 214-15 

Ephraem, 136, 213. See also Pseudo- 
Ephraem 

Ethiopia/Ethiopians, 17, 38, 39, 40, 168; 
as Cush, 18; as Hendu, 27; and last 
emperor, 7, 57, 103; Macedon over, 
57; as military power, 29; Pseudo- 
Methodius on, 18, 29, 57, 103; as 
Roman, 168; rulers of, 53; Syriac 
Christianity in, 29 

Euphemius, 64, 84 

Euphrates River, 17, 18, 27, 38, 39, 40, 
91, 92 

Exakonta, 99 

Ezekiel, on Gog and Magog, 19, 41, 147, 
157—58, 186, 189-90, 191 


Fatimid khalifs, 104-105, 121 
Fire of the Sun, 17, 18, 19, 27, 37, 39, 40 
Flood, 17, 37, 131, 160, 169 

Franks, 113; provide last emperor, 7, 99, 
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101-102, 103-104, 105, 106-107 
108, 114, 120, 121, 122, 158, 
165—66 


Gabaathamora, 32 

Gaba ‘ot Ramta, 32 

Gaba ‘ot the Great, 20, 44 

Gabiia, 32 

Gabriel (angel), 63, 65-67, 69 

Garmidmaie, 41 

Gate(s): of Alexander, 4, 41, 89, 147, 
186, 189, 192; Caspian, 89; Lron, 
80, 81, 87; of the North, 4, 22, 41, 
49, 186; of Rhegion, 81-82; of the 
Snakes, 71, 187; in Theodosian Land 
Walls, 81-82; unclean nations con- 
tained by, 4, 19, 22, 41, 49, 89, 147, 
186, 187, 189, 192, 219; Yenimev- 
levihanekapi, 81—82 

Gaul, 78—79 : 

Gebel Singar. See Senagar, mountain of; 
Singara 

Gens nostra, 98—99, 101, 102 

Gentes: bellicae, 138, 146, 186, 187-88, 
192; nequissimae, 138, 146, 147, 
165, 191, 218 

Gerberga, 105, 106 

Germanicus, 19, 41 

Girgashites, 39 

God, 51; v. Antichrist, 22, 139-40 
207-208, 209, 210, 211-16, 218; v. 
Gog and Magog, 189; last emperor 
surrenders to, 2, 4, 22, 23, 42, 50, 
63, 64, 72, 89, 103, 107, 108, 120, 
122, 124, 126, 151, 152, 158, 162, 
163, 164, 165, 168, 169, 174-75, 
180, 181, 185, 191, 198, 2195 talks 
to Moses, 44 

Gog and Magog, 5, 156, 185-92, 222: 
Alexander imprisons, 4, 147, 185, 
186, 187, 192; and Alexander leg- 
end, 147, 188—89; angel destroys, 
63, 163, 186, 187, 188, 191; Ezekiel 
on, 19, 41, 147, 157—58, 186, 189- 
90, 191; in Genesis, 189, 190; God 
destroys, 189; as impure, 185, 187; 
invade Israel, 190; and Japheth, 189, 
190; at Jericho, 191; Judaism on, 6, 
190-91, 192; at Joppe, 191, 192; in 
Koran, 188; last emperor defeats, 
158, 163, 166, 178, 185, 187, 188, 
191, 219; as last enemy, 165, 178; 
Latin Tiburtine Sibyl on, 163, 185, 
187, 190, 191; Messiah destroys, 
191; northern habitat of, 186, 187, 
190: origins of tradition of, 2, 188- 
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92; Pseudo-Chrysostom on, 187; 
Pseudo-Ephraem on, 187, 188, 192; 
Pseudo-Methodius on, 159, 186, 
187, 188, 190, 191, 192; in Revela- 
tion, 147; Slavonic Daniel on, 
186—87; timing of, 187, 188, 190- 
91; as twenty-two nations, 185, 186, 


Golden Horn, 80, 81 


64, 72, 163, 164, 168, 180, 191 

Gopsin, 66 

Graf, Arturo, 147 

Greek(s), 18, 36, 40, 43, 44, 57, 99; 
Bible (see Septuagint); king(s) of, 22, 
42, 48, 49, 50, 53, 121, L84 (see also 
Emperor); Pseudo-Ephraem in, 140, 
141, 144; Pseudo-Hippolytus in, 
121; Pseudo-Methodius in, 16, 30, 
31-33 (see also Pseudo-Methodius, 
Greek redaction of); term for Christ, 
193; Slavonic Daniel translated 
from, 53, 65n16, 67n25, 68n35, 
69n42, 98 

Greek Redaction. See Pseudo-Methodius, 
Greek redaction of 

Gunkel, Hermann, 200, 208 


Hadarzaraq, 39 

Hagar, 38, 44; sons of, 159, 170 (see also 
Arabs) 

Haimo of Halberstadt, 106, L09n32 

Ham, 17, 37, 38 

Hauran, 21—22n27. See also Hebron 

Hebron, 21, 49 

Helinia, 84 

Heliopolis, 63, 6Z 

Hellas, 20, 35, 36, 48 

Hellenes, 35, 48, 49, 93, 94 

Hendi, 27 

Heraclius, 28, 144, 146, 172, 180 

Hippolytus, 202, 205, 223; on Anti- 
christ, 100, 193, 196, 200; as bishop 
of Sicily, 7, 100, 103; identity of, 
100. See also Pseudo-Hippolytus 

Hittites, 39 

Hivites, 39 

Hormazdu, 40, 57 

Hormizd, 38 

Horse metaphor, 22, 50, 51, 59, 202, 
223 

Huns, 41 


Iberian Peninsula, 78-79, 87 
Ibn al-Fadl, Abbas, 85 
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Ibrahim, Abi al-Aghlab, 77 

Iconoclasts, 65n16, 67n24, 67n25, 
78n7 

Ikhshidid rulers, 105, 121 

Illyricum, 18, 38, 159 

imperator augustus Romanorum, 113, 
116, 117, L19 

lonton, 17, 19, 26n37, 27, 37-38, 39 

Irenaeus, 183, 195, 223 

Irene, Empress, 6517, 66n19, 66n20, 
67n24 

Iron City. See Constantinople 

Iron Gates, 80, 81, 87 

Isaurians, 21, 34, 48, 49, 68 

Islam, 97, 103, 158. See also Arabs; 
Moslems 

Islands of the Sea, 20, 21, 34, 45, 48 

Ismael/Ismaelites, 24, 32, 86, 93, 156, 
166, 172, 175; Cento on, 130, 131, 
135; in Constantinople, 72; four 
leaders of, 20, 34, 44, 45—49; inva- 
sions by, 18, 20-21, 38-39, 68-69; 
Israelites defeat, 18; last emperor de- 
feats, 69-70, 131, 135, 155, 157, 
158, 170, 178, 186: sins of, 83-84; 
as wild ass of desert, 20, 44, 66. See 
also Arabs; Moslems 

Israel, 18, 128, 175, 183, 189, 190, See 
also Jews 

Istrin, V. M., 2. 3. 5, 13, 14, 15, 53 

Italy: Basil I in, 110; Byzantines in, 114, 
115, 116; factions in, 77, 79, 87 (see 
also Lombards); Iconoclasts in, 
78n7; Louis Il in, 109, 110, 113, 
114—16, 117; Moslems in, 77—78, 
79, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 117, 
161; Orto | claims, 105; Pseudo- 
Hippolytus written in, & See also 
Rome/Romans 


Jacob, 50, 51: blesses tribe of Dan, 202, 
218, 223; blesses Judah, 122 

Jacob, Well of, 90, 91. 93; last emperor's 
victory at, 87, 88, 157, 158, 170 

Jacob of Sarug, 147, 188 

Janin, Raymond, 81, 12Z 

Japheth, 37, 38, 40, 186, 189, 190 

Jared, 37 

Jebusites, 39 

Jericho, 191, 192 

Jerusalem, 69, 91, 118; Akra quarter of, 
87, 88, 90, 91, 93; Antichrist in, 51, 
139, 197, 203, 204-206, 211, 213, 
218, 219, 220, 223; Jesus on, 206; 
last emperor in, 4, 22, 50, 63, 71, 
103, 107, 108, 120, 122, 126, 158, 
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Jerusalem (continued ) 
162, 163, 164, 165, 168, 174-75, 
180, 181, 185, 191; liberated, 180; 
Temple in, 92, 139; trampled, 210 

Jesus Christ, 51, 166, 169; apocalypse of, 
206, 223; denied, 47, 154, 156, 157; 
Greek term for, 193; kills Antichrist, 
216-17; on Jerusalem, 206: the 
Lamb, 207, 208; return of (see Sec- 
ond Coming); three woes of, 50, 71, 
196, 198, 199, 204, 220-21, 222, 
224 


Jethrib, desert of, 18, 20, 21, 38, 39, 44, 
46, 48, 157, 173 

Jews/Israelites/Hebrews, 39, 40, 43, 44, 
46, 47, 48, 50, 54, 82-83, 90, 186; 
anoint kings, 93; and Antichrist, 5, 
206-207, 213, 224; Antichrist as, 
139, 142, 183, 195, 196, 197, 198, 
202, 219, 223; Christians on, 183— 
84; conversion of, 156, 162, 172, 
185; defeat Ismaelites, 18; defeat Se- 
leucids, 93, 94; enemies of, 178; 
Messiah of, 1, 135, 136, 177, 178- 
79, 181, 182, 183: return to Israel, 
189: role of, at end of time, 128— 
29n13; talismans of, 20, 56; war of, 
182. See also Judaism 

Joel, 41 

John Chrysostom, 62, 72, 100 

John Tzimisces, 120, 121 

Joppe, plain of, 22, 50, 186, 190, 191, 
192 


Jovian, 24 

Jubal, 37 

Judaism: on Alexander, 189; on Anti- 
christ, 193, 195, 224; apocalypses 
of, 1, 5—6, 176-77: as Cento 
source, 135, 136; on Gog and 
Magog, 6, 190-91, 192; Late (post- 
canonical), 1, 5-6, 135, 136, 176, 
177-83, 190—91, 193, 195; on Mes- 
siah, 1, 135, 136, 181 See also Bible; 
Jews 

Julian, 124, 145 

Justinian 1, 58, 90, 127, 128 


Kaukebaie, 41 

Kelima, 36 

Keys, of St. Peter, 77, 78 

King: Alexander as, 56; Antichrist as, 
203-204: Byzantine, 53, 98, 102, 
114, 117, 118, 120, 152, 176; of 
Greeks (see Emperor, as king of 
Greeks); as rex, 22-&L See also 
Kingship 
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Kingdoms: Christian, 19—20, 42-43, 
53; subdued, 18, 19, 20, 2328, 
38-40, 43-44, 57 

Kingship, 20, 38, 43, $6 

Kmosko, Michael, 3, 6, 15-16, 23- 
24n29, 26-27, 30, 31-33 

Kodros, 38 


Lactantius, 183, 206 

Lambecius, Petrus, 130, 131 

Lamech, 32 

Last Daniel, 62 

Last Judgment, 182, 183, 214, 217 

Latin: Bible, Vulgate, 140—41; original of 
Pseudo-Ephraem, 140, 144; original 
of Pseudo-Hippolytus, 7, 12L. See 
also Pseudo-Methodius, Latin; Sibyl, 
Tiburtine (Latin) 

Lebuda, 36 

Leo Ill, 63, 65n16, 67n24, 93, 95, 
124n5S, 172; as last emperor, 91—92, 
94, 173-74 

Leo IV, 65n17, 66n19, 91 

Leo V, 67n24, 91 

Libellus de imperatoria potestate in urbe 
Roma, 112, 114 

Life of St. Andrew the Fool, 4, 8, 
123-30; architectural data in, 
126-27; avoids later material, 124. 
125, 126, 128; date of, 123, 124, 
125, 126-27, 128, 129-30; as en- 
cyclopedic, 125; Nicephorus au- 
thors, 123, 125—26, 127-28; 
sources of, 125-26, 129. See also 
Apocalypse of St. Andrew the Fool 

Lion-whelp oracle: Basil fulfills, 116; and 
last emperor, 152, 155, 158; 
Liudprand on, 99, 120, 121, 122; 
origin of, 172-74, 179; in Pseudo- 
Hippolytus, 101, 102, 116, 121; in 
Slavonic Daniel, 70; Visions of 
Daniel on, 172 

Lips, 132 

Liudprand of Cremona, 7, 96-122; on 
Arabs, 96; in Constantinople, 4, 
120, 121; documents seen by, 97. 
98—104 (see also Pseudo-Hippo- 
lytus; Visions of Daniel); on gens 
nostra, 98—99, 101, 102; Legatio of, 
96, 99, 100, 104, 121; on lion-whelp 
oracle, 99, 120, 121, 122; lists em- 
perors, 97—98: on victorious em- 
peror, 96—97, 98, 117, 118 

Lombards, 77, 78. 79, 87, 102, 161; re- 
volt against Louis I, 111—12, 114, 
iz 
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Longobardia, 63, 70, 105, 114; last em- 
peror in, 161, 179-80 

Louis II, 80; corresponds with Basil |, 
112-13, 114, 116, 117, 118, 119; 
death of, 112; fights Arabs, 110, 113, 
116, 117, 122; as imperator augustus 
Romanorum, 113, 116, 117, 119; in 
Italy, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114— 


16, 117; as last emperor, 8, 117, 118, 


120, 122; as lion in oracle, 116; 
Lombards revolt against, L11—12, 
114, 117 

Louis IV d’Outremer, 105, 106, 107, LOR 

Louis the German, 118, L19 

Louis the Pious, 107, 108 

Liza, 18, 39 

Lydians, 40, 41 


Macedon/ Macedonians, 18, 40, 42, 43, 
54, 57, 120. See also Alexander the 
Great; Basil I; Philip of Macedon 

Magog, 41, 189. See also Gog and 
Magog 

Manuel Phocas, 99, LO4 

Manuscripts: Cod. Athos Chilandar 24, 
62n3, 65n14, 65n18, 67n28, 
68n31, 68n36, 69n42; Cod. 
Augiensis CXCVI, 137; Cod. Paris, 
13348, 137; Cod. St. Gallen 108, 
137; Cod. Vat. Barb. Lat. 671, 137, 
140, 142, 145; Cod. Vat. Graec. 
1912, 85; Cod. Vat. Reg. Pii Il 11, 
53 n4 (see also Pseudo-Methodius, 
Greek redaction of); Cod. Vat. Syr. 
58, 3, 15, 16n7, 36, 39, 52 (see also 
Pseudo-Methodius, Syriac) 

Mariana, 63, 84, 85 

Maslama, 75, 7Z 

Media/Medes, 18, 20, 40, 43, 53, 54, S27 

Men-Eaters, 41 

Mesopotamia: Arabs in, 7, 27; mission- 
aries in, 28; Monophysites in, 
28-29; Pseudo-Methodius com- 
posed in, 13, 15, 16, 26-27, 56; 
rulers of, 27—28. See also Singara 

Messiah: Antichrist as false, 203, 207, 
211; brings peace and prosperity, 
178~79; Cento on, 135, 136; Chris- 
tianity on, 154—55, 183, 184; Gog 
and Magog destroyed by, 191; Jew- 
ish, 1, 135—36, 177, 178-79, 181, 
182, 183: last emperor compared to, 
174-75, 176-84; on Mt. Zion, 
135; qualities of, 177; reign of, 179; 
task of, 183 

Messina, 85, 115; Straits of, 99 
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Methodius, 16, 36, 126; as bishop of 
Olympus, 36, 53; as bishop of Pa- 
tara, 3, 16n9, 53, See also Pseudo- 
Methodius (texts); Pseudo-Methodius, 
Greek redaction of; Pseudo-Metho- 
dius, Latin; Pseudo-Methodius, 
Syriac 

Michael (archangel), 191, 216 

Michael | Rangabé, 67n23 

Michael II, 63, 64, 67n25, 98 

Michael II, 80-81, 115, 123-—24n3, 
124n5; murdered, 7, 83, 87, 94 

Michael the Syrian, 66n21, Z5 

Midianites, 18, 24, 32, 39, 82. 83. See 
also Ismael/Ismaelites 

Moabites, 139, 197, 203, 205 

Mohammed, 21, 47. See also Islam 

Monophysites, 28—29 

Moses, 39, 40; blesses tribe of Dan, 138, 
218, 223; God talks to, 44 

Moslems, 24, 84, 91, 104; in Italy, 77— 
78, 79, 87, 110, 111, 113, 114, 161; 
in Spain, 79, 87, 94. See also Arabs 

Mount of Olives, 107, L08n29, 122n67, 
158, 216 

Mount Zion, 135 

Mu‘awiya, 25, 76, 77 

al-Mu‘izz, 104-105, 121 

al-Mu‘tasim, 74—75, 76 


Nebuchadnezzar, 40 

Nero, 92—93, 94 

Nestorian Church, 28 

Nicephorus (hagiographer), 123, 
125—26, 127—28 

Nicephorus |, 66n21, 67n22 

Nicephorus Phocas, 7, 8, 97, 102; and 
al-Mu‘izz, 104-105, 121; captures 
Antioch, 96; v. Arabs, 96, 104; op- 
posed, 120, 121; as victorious em- 
peror, 98 

Nicephorus Phocas the Elder, L10 

Nimrod, 17, 37, 38, 39 

Noah, 17, 26n37, 27, 37, 38, 39, 160, 
169 


Og, 43 

Ogug, 41 

Olibos, 159 

On the Last Times, the Antichrist, and 
the End of the World. See Pseudo- 
Ephraem 

Oracle of Baalbek, 14, 97, 98, 133, 
135, 136; on Antichrist, 194, 197, 
201-202, 203, 205, 208, 209, 211, 
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Oracle of Baalbek (continued) 
212, 216, 220; on last emperor, 

Oracles of Leo the Wise, 12S, 131-32, 
135, 182. See also Cento of the True 
Emperor 

Oracula Sibyllina, 92, 93, 27 

Oreb, 39 

Otto 1, 101, 102, 104, 109, 121; in Italy, 
105; as last emperor, 118: reunifies 
Roman Empire, 120 

Orto II, 102, 117, LL8 


Paganism, 146, 156, 218 

Palermo, 77, 85, LLS 

Palestine, 90, 91, 93, 159, 173, 190; lib- 
erated, 178, 180; as promised land, 
20, 34, 38, 45, 48, 187 

Parténé, 87, 88, 90-91, 92, 157 

Patara, 3, 16n9, 33 

Paul (apostle), 20, 21, 33, 43, 44, 165, 
166, 169, 214; chapel of, 127, 128: 
on Messiah, 183 

Persia/Persians, 18, 20, 34, 35, 38, 
40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 48, 69, 180: v. 
Arabs, 21, 218; v. Rome, 54, 137, 
144, 145; Heraclius defeats, 28, 144; 
rulers of, 39, 53; in Yemen, 29 

Perton, 63, 69—70, 73n3, SZ See also 
Partené 

PeSitra, 7, 166, 170; on Dan. 7:2, 
18n18; on Jer, 17:11, 141; on 
Psalms 68:31, 1919; Pseudo- 
Methodius uses, 59; v. Septuagint, 
18n18, 19n19, 31—32; on II Thess. 
2:3, 23 

Peter, 127, 128, 191; keys of, 77, Z8 

Philip of Macedon, 18, 19, 40, 7 

Philistines, 39, 43 

Phinehas, 82—83; Basil as new, 7, 83, 
87, 95 

Pil, 18, 19, 22, 40, 41, 42, 50, 168 

Piroz, 18, 39 

Pisilie, 41 

Priesthood, 20, 43, 6 

Promised land. See Palestine 

Psalm 68: 31, 29, 50, 170, 181; as bridge 
between history and prophecy, 22, 
42; interpretations of, 19, 22—23, 
54, 57, 72, 167-68, 169; last 
emperor fulfills, 103, 163, 168, 
179: in Messianic tradition, 179; 
Pseudo-Chrysostom on, 72; Pseudo- 
Methodius texts on, 22, 103, 
168—69 
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Psalm 78:65, 166, 169—70; last emperor 
fulfills, 152-53, 142 

Pseudo-Callisthenes, 147, 192 

Pseudo-Chrysostom, 64, 69n42, 72-77; 
on Antichrist, 73, 199, 202-203, 
213; on Arabs, 7, 72—73, 76; at- 
tributed to St. John Chrysostom, 62, 
72, 100; on Byzantia, 72; on Cush- 
eth, 72; Daniel Kai éorrat agrees 
with, 87, 88, 89; date of, 7, 73, 76; 
derives from Pseudo-Methodius, 72, 
73; on Enoch and Elijah, 73; ex- 
cerpted Slavonic Daniel, 72—73; on 
Gog, and Magog, 187; on last em- 
peror, 72-73, 155, 161, 162, 163; 
original sections of, 72, 73-77: 
on Psalms 68 : 31, 72; on Second 
Coming, 73; where composed, 73, 
76—77 

Pseudo-Ephraem, 7, 136-47, 166, 181, 
184, 223; admonitions of, 137-38; 
on Antichrist, 137, 138, 139-40, 
141, 142-43, 164, 194-95, 199, 
200, 202, 203, 205~206, 207, 210, 
213, 216, 217-19, 220, 221-22; 
apocalyptic section of, 138-41, 145; 
on Arabs, 218; ascribed to Sr. Isi- 
dore, 136, 137; biblical quotations 
in, 137, 138, 139, 140-41, 142, 169, 
205, 210; date of, 144-45, 146-47: 
on end of the world, 137; on Enoch 
and Elijah, 139-40, 210-11, 218, 
219; on foul invaders, 138, 146, 147, 
165, 186, 187-88, 191, 192, 218; on 
gathering of elect, 210-11; in Greek, 
140, 141, 144; on Jerusalem, 139, 
210; lacks Alexander legend, 188, 
218; on last emperor, 165, 188; in 
Latin, 140, 144; manuscripts of, 136, 
137, 145-46; on Moabites and Am- 
manites, 139; on paganism, 218; 
parenetic section of, 137-38, 145; 
on Persian-Roman wars, 137, 144, 
145; on Second Coming, 138, 139, 
140, 218; Syriac original of, 140, 
141, 142-47; on tribe of Dan, 138, 
142, 218; on two brothers, 137, 
144-45, 146 

Pseudo-Hippolytus: as Adso’s source, 
108—109, 118, 120, 121, 122, 158. 
162n43; on Arabs, 99, 101-102, 
103-104, 108, 117, 118, 122; au- 
thor of, 116, 122; on Basil L, 116; 
composed in Italy, 8; composed in 
Sicily, 99—100, 122; date of, 104, 
105, 109, 117, 122; differs from 


Index 


other texts, 101, 122; in Greek, 121; 
in Latin, 7, 121; on lion-whelp ora- 
cle, 101, 102, 116, 121; Liudprand 
on, 98—100, 101—102, 117, 118, 
120, 121; political implications of, 
103-105, 116, 122; on Roman Em- 
pire, 120; on victorious emperor, 99, 
101-102, 103-104, 105, 108, 114, 
117, 118, 120, 122, 158 


Pseudo-Johannine apocalypse, LYS 
Pseudo-Methodius (texts), 63, 6942, 


124, 147, 181; as Adso’s source, 107, 
108 n29; on Antichrist, 164, 196, 
206, 210, 221—23, 224; on Arabs, 
163, 173; on Babylon, 57; biblical 
quotations in, 22, 59, 103, 168-69; 
on Byzantines, 23, 57, 58, 61, 103; 
as Cento source, 133, 135, 136; on 
Christian talismans, 20, 56; as 
Daniel Kai éorac source, 83-84, 
89, 95; on dynastic marriages, 57; 
on emperor, 91, 92, 103, 161, 162, 
173; on Gog and Magog, 188, 191, 
192; in Greek, 16, 30, 31—33 (see 
also Pseudo-Methodius, Greek re- 
daction of); in Latin, LO8—109 (see 
also Pseudo-Methodius, Latin); 
Pseudo-Chrysostom derives from, 
72, 73; on Roman Empire, 54—55, 
&L See also Pseudo-Methodius, Syr- 
iac; Revelation 


Pseudo-Methodius, Greek redaction of, 


13, 14, 15, 16, 26, 31, 52-60, 61, 
154, 159, 170; additions to, 54, 56; 
on Alexander, 56, 57—58, 60; on 
Antichrist, 198, 202, 204, 209, 217, 
220, 221; on Armalaos, 58, 59; au- 
thor/translator of, 52, 53—54, 55- 
60; biblical quotations in, 19-60, 
160, 167: on Byzantium and Rome, 
58; on clergy, 54, 56—57, 60; date 
of, 60; differs from Syriac text, 54— 
55, 56, S7—58; on Enoch and Elijah, 
212-13, 220, 221; on Gog and 
Magog, 186; on last emperor, 153, 
155, 156—57, 163; Nicephorus 
knew, 126; omissions in, 16n10, 54, 
55; reaches West, 154; revised, 61; 
on Rome, 58; on royal talismans, 
56; Slavonic Daniel borrows from, 
63—64; uses Greek, not Syriac, tra- 
ditions, 7, 55—56, 58, 59, 60; as Vi- 
sions of Daniel source, 61 


Pseudo-Methodius, Latin, 14—15, 16, 24, 


26, 31, 55, 60, 61, 140, 154, 159; on 
Antichrist, 198-99, 202, 204, 209, 
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217, 220—21; on Enoch and Elijah, 
212-13, 220, 221; on Gog and 
Magog, 186; on last emperor, 155, 
156—57, 163 

Pseudo-Methodius, Syriac (Codex Vati- 
canus Syrus 58), 4, 6, 13—51, 72, 
83—84, 100, 122, 170; on Alexan- 
der, 56, 57—S8, 147, 186; on Anti- 
christ, 164, 196, 198, 202, 204, 206, 
217, 220-21, 223; on Arabs, 17, 
20-21, 24-25, 27, 32, 33, 34-36, 
44—49, 52—53, 57, 61-62, 220, 
222; author of, 7, 14, 15, 16, 26, 28, 
29, 30n51; on Babylon, 26, 27; as 
beginning of Middle Ages, 7, 14; on 
Byzantium, 23; on Christian vices, 
20-21, 33; date of, 15, 24-25, 166; 
on Enoch and Elijah, 212, 220, 221; 
errors in, 52, 53; on Ethiopia, 18, 
29, 57, 103; on Ezek. 38:8, 186, 
190; on Gog and Magog, 159, 186, 
187, 190; historical sections of, 15, 
16—20, 22, 24, 27, 36—42, 186; in- 
fluence of, 13-14, 15, 61; Iranian in- 
fluences on, 15, 26; on Ismaelites, 
34; on kingdoms subdued, 18. 19, 
20, 23n28, 38-40, 43—44, 57; on 
last emperor, 152—53, 154, 155, 
156-57, 163, 166-67, 175, 176, 
178, 180—81, 186; Mesopotamian 
origin of, 13, 15, 16, 26—27, 56: on 
peace, 159; PeSitta used by, 31-32: 
political implications of, 22—23, 28; 
preamble of, 16, 27, 54, 55; pro- 
phetic sections of, 17, 18, 19, 20- 
22, 24, 27, 42—51, 186; on Psalms 
68:31, 22, 31-32, 168-69; on Ro- 
man Empire, 19-20, 25, 57; schol- 
ars study, 14—16; Syriac origin/ 
influences on, 14, 15, 16, 26, 27, 30, 
31-33; on three woes, 220-21; 
translated, 36—51; on unclean 
peoples, 40-41, 49-50 

Pupiénus, 17, 37 

Puroio, 41 


Qadisaié tribe, 27 
Queen of Sheba, 40 


Reggio di Calabria, 80, 81 

Revelation, 72, 83-84, 100, 103, 107. 
See also Pseudo-Methodius, Syriac 

Revelation of John, 1, 4, 147 

Rhegion, 79, 81; Gate of, 81-82 
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Romance of the Emperor Julian, 26 

Romanos II, 98, 120 

Rome/Romans, 18, 21, 34, 38, 39, 40, 
43, 44, 45. 48, 53, 69, 120, 175; 
Arab naval attack on, 77—78; By- 
zantia given, 19, 42, 58, 59; last em- 
peror in, 63, 70, 103, 161; law, 58; 
Louis Il in, 110; Moslems sack, 87, 
110; permanence of, 2, 57; v. Persia, 
54, 137, 144, 145; Pseudo-Methodius 
on, 19-20, 25, 54—55, 57, 61; vic- 
tories of, 54, 57 

Romulus. See Armalaos 

Rud the Persian, 40 

Ruin, 20, 34, 44—49 

Rydén, Lennart, 124—25 


Saba, 18, 40 

Sackur, Ernst, 2, 3, 5, 14—15, 16, 24, 26, 
30, 55, 57, LOZ 

Saidan, 50 

St. Andrew the Fool, 123, 125, 126, 127, 
128. See also Apocalypse of St. An- 
drew the Fool; Life of St. Andreu 
the Fool 

St. Isidore, 136, 132 

St. Symeon the Fool, 124 

Salerno, 11), 112, 114, 117 

Saltraie, 41 

Saracens, 96, 99, 110, LLL See also 
Arabs; Moslems 

Sarah, 38 

Sarchadom, 39, 40 

Sasan the Old, 18, 39 

Sassanids, 15, 26, 28, 144 

Saran, 37, 51; Antichrist as son of, 199, 
200, 216 

Sbah, 39 

Scepter, 12267 

Second Coming, 4, 50, 51, 169, 170, 183, 
223; Antichrist precedes, 22, 201- 
202; Enoch and Elijah announce, 
139, 203, 211, 212, 215; Pseudo- 
Chrysostom on, 73; Pseudo- 
Ephraem on, 138, 139, 140, 218 

Seleucians/Seleucia, 21, 34, 35, 39, 48, 
49 

Sennacherib, 39, 40, i7 

Septuagint, 59-60, 141, 170; compared 
to PeSitta, 18n18, 19n19, 31-32; on 
Dan. 7:2, 18n18; on Psalms 68: 31, 
19n19; as source of Daniel Ka¢é 
éarat, 82-83, 88; on I Thess. 2:3, 
32=33 

Serpent/snake, 139, 143, 208, 213, 224 

Seth, 36-37 
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Sam‘i'sar, 17, 38 

Sheba, 18, 40 

Shem, 17, 32 

nagar, mountain of, 16, 27, 28, 36, 54, 

S%& See also Singara 

Serasad, 39 

Sibyl, Cumaean, LS8 

Sibyl, Erythraean, 186—87n6; on Anti- 
christ, 203, 204, 206-207, 209, 
210, 214-15, 217, 219, 220; on two 
stars, 214—15 

Sibyl, Tiburtine, (Greek). See Oracle of 
Baalbek 

Sibyl, Tiburtine (Latin), 3, 12267; on 
Alexander, 185, 219; on Antichrist, 
164, 185, 197, 199, 201, 203, 204— 
205, 208, 209, 211, 216, 219, 220, 
221-22; as Cento source, 133, 135; 
on I Cor. 15:24, 169; on Enoch and 
Elijah, 203, 219; on Gog and Ma- 
gog, 163, 185, 187, 190, 191; on last 
emperor, 152, 153, 154, 155-56, 
157, 158, 162-63, 165-66, 167- 
68, 170, 172, 177, 178, 179, 180, 
185, 188, 191, 219; on non-biblical 
texts, 171—72; on Psalms 68: 31, 
167—68, 169; on II Thess. 2:7, 169 

Sicily, 20, 35, 45, 63, 69, 113: Arabs in, 
6, 7, 36, 64, 72-73, 74, 75, 77, 
84-86, 87, 104, 108, 109, 114, 115: 
bishop of, 7, 100, 103; cities in, 85, 
115; defended, 74, 104, 114-16, 
117; liberated, 8, 105; Pseudo- 
Hippolytus composed in, 99—100, 
122; Visions of Daniel composed in, 
7, 36, 64, 100 

Siculo-Arab Chronicle of Cambridge, 85 

Siegmund, Albert, 137 

Singara, 7, 27, 28, 29, 36 

Siphon, 43 

Slavonic Daniel, 6, 61, 62—72, 96; angel 
Gabriel in, 63, 65-67, 69; Anti- 
christ in, 63, 64, 71-72, 199, 202, 
204, 209; on Arabs, 68—69; on By- 
zantines, 65-67; Chilandar manu- 
script of, 24, 62n3, 65n14, 65n18, 
67n26, 68n31, 68n36, 69n42; on 
Christian sins, 69; Daniel Kaé oat 
compared to, 84, 88-89; date of, 
73; dog and whelp in, 63, 70; En- 
glish translation of, 68-72; on 
Enoch and Elijah, 72, 213; on Gog 
and Magog, 186—87; Greek original 
of, 7, 63-64, 6516, 6725, 68n35, 
69n42, 98; Greek pseudo-Methodius 
as source of, 63-64; historical sec- 
tion of, 65—67; on last emperor, 63, 
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64, 69-72, 103, 155, 161, 162, 163, 
187; preamble of, 63; prophetic sec- 
tion of, 63, 67—72; as Pseudo- 
Chrysostom source, 72—73; Sicilian 
origin of, 7, 64; unclean peoples in, 
63, 64, 21 

Solomon of Basra, 15, 16n9, 21-227, 
34 

Son of Perdition. See Antichrist 

Son(s) of Thunder, 5, 125, 215, 224 

Sons of the North, 41 

Syracuse (Rebel City), 64n12, 69, 72, 84, 
85, 87, 109, 115, 116 

Syria, 20, 34, 45, 52, 59, 75, 76, 105; 
Christianity in, 14, 16, 26, 27, 28, 
29; as origin of Pseudo-Methodius, 
14, 16, 26, 27, 30, 31-33 

Syriac, Pseudo-Ephraem in, 140, 141, 


Taormina, 109, 115, 116 

Tarentum, 77, 111, 113 

‘Taseqtis, 41 

Tebelie, 41 

Temanon, 17, 26n37, 37 

Tertullian, 183 

Theophilus, 63, 64, 67n25, 74 

Thracians, 18, 40, 41 

Tigris River, 18, 27, 29, 38, 39 

Time, shortened, 197, 198, 199, 209-10, 
211, 219, 222, 223 

Titus, 20, 43 

Tubal-cain, 37 


Unclean nations, 46, 47, 50; Alexander 
imprisons behind gate, 4, 19, 22, 41, 
49, 89, 147, 186, 187, 189, 192, 
219; Daniel Kai éorat on, 89; 
Slavonic Daniel on, 63, 64, 71: Syr- 
iac Pseudo-Methodius on, 40-41, 
49—S0 See also Gentes; Gog and 
Magog 

Urbanos, 19, 42 

“Uthman, 24 
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Valentinian and Valens, 144, 145, 146 

Vat. Barberini Lat. 671, 140, 142, 145 

Vaticinium ex eventu, 3, 24, 84, 87, 94, 
95, 145 

Vespasian, 20, 43 

Vetus Latina, 141 

Vision of Daniel Concerning the Last 
Time and Concerning the End of the 
World. See Daniel Kai éarat 

Vision of the Prophet Daniel on the Em- 
perors and the Last Days and on the 
End of the World. See Slavonic 
Daniel 

Visions of Daniel, 4, 7, 61—95, 159, 173; 
on Antichrist, 164, 199, 202, 220; 
date of, 158; on Enoch and Elijah, 
213; extant texts of, 62—95; on Gog 
and Magog, 186; on last emperor, 
152, 154, 155, 157, 160, 161; on 
lion-whelp oracle, 172; Liudprand 
saw, 97, 98, 99, 101, 104; on non- 
biblical prophecies, 172: Pseudo- 
Methodius as source of, 14, 61, 133; 
as Sicilian, 7, 36, 64, 100, See also 
Daniel Kai éorac; Last Daniel; 
Pseudo-Chrysostom; Slavonic 
Daniel 


Whelp. See Lion-whelp oracle 
Woes. See Jesus Christ, three woes of 


Year-week, defined, 86n30 
Yenimevlevihanekapi Gate, 81—82 
Yesdegerd I the Sinner, 146 


Zalmunna, 39 

Zapetra, 74 

Zeeb, 39 

Zezschwitz, Gerhard von, 2, LOZ 
Zimri, 82, 83 
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as a bridge between ancient eschatological works 
and the medieval West, Alexander demonstrates 
that apocalyptic literature represents a creative 
source for the expression of political and religious 
thought in the medieval world. 
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fornia, Berkeley. The manuscript, left incomplete 
at his death in 1977, was compiled and edited by 
Dorothy deF. Abrahamse, Professor of History 
at California State University, Long Beach. 
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“Paul Alexander 
had a fine eye for the tensions, 
the incoherences, the sense of fragility that 
lay beneath the confident surface of the Byzantine state. 
What he has written on Apocalyptic, therefore, is not merely 
a set of interesting studies dating and providing 
a setting for vaguely disreputable rumblings: 
it is a new view of Byzantium 
and its underworld.” 
Peter Brown 


“This is a very Pepociass book, 
setting out Professor Alexander's final 
conclusions on a group of Apocalyptic texts that 
have never been completely analyzed in relation to all the 
others... . Every stage in what are often intricate 
discussions of complex material is argued with 
characteristic care, clarity, and 
precise scholarship.” 
Marjorie Reeves 
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